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TIIE  HEKII  BASEL 


INTRODUCTION. 

A few  months  ago  an  English  traveller  was  detained 
for  some  days  at  the  Sardinian  town  of  Pinerolo,  and 
finding  time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  he  sauntered 
through  the  streets  seeking  for  some  object  of  interest. 
Except  the  cathedral,  to  which  he  gave  an  hour, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  attract  the  attention  of 
any  one  in  search  of  the  picturesque  in  this  some- 
what dull  provincial  town,  so  that  the  stranger  found 
himself  on  the  outskirts  without  having  been  arrested 
by  any  other  object  of  architectural  beauty  or  an- 
tiquity. A large  barrack-like  building  here  caught 
his  eye,  and  on  looking  over  the  doorway  he  saw  that 
he  was  standing  before  the  Hospital  of  Incurables. 
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The  first  sensation  experienced  by  the  Englishman 
was  a shudder  of  pity  and  disgust,  with  a desire  to 
pass  on.  Overcoming  by  an  effort  this  very  natural 
feeling,  he  entered  the  building  and  asked  permission 
to  inspect  the  wards,  which  was  readily  granted  him. 
A Sister  of  Charity,  one  of  those  beings  that  no 
religion  but  Christianity  has  yet  produced,  and  who 
seem  to  carry  in  their  daily  lives  the  essence  of 
that  faith  which  bids  us  love  one  another,  accom- 
panied the  stranger  round  the  hospital.  "When  he 
saw  the  poor  wrecks  of  humanity  lovingly  nursed, 
and  gentle  hands  supporting  the  drooping  heads  of 
those  who,  hut  for  this  benign  institution,  would  be 
slowly  perishing  in  the  miserable  wards  of  work- 
houses,  he  sighed  to  think  that  in  no  provincial  town 
in  wealthy  England  could  he  find  anything  hearing  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  such  an  hospital  than  the  dull 
whitewashed  sick-room  of  the  workhouse. 

While  passing  through  one  of  the  corridors,  a 
Cistercian  monk  joined  the  stranger,  and  explained 
to  him  in  the  clearest  manner  the  nature  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  that  he  met  with. 

“ Surely,”  said  the  stranger,  “ you  must  have 
studied  medicine;” 

“ I am  a doctor  of  medicine,”  was  the  answer, 
which  at  once  explained  the  monk’s  familiarity  with 
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the  scientific  details  of  disease.  There  was  some- 
thing striking  about  the  Cistercian,  however,  besides 
his  medical  knowledge.  He  was  gentle  and  attentive 
to  the  patients,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  wards 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  Fra  Giuseppe  was  a general 
favourite.  Without  being  gloomy,  he  yet  carried  an 
expression  of  sadness  on  his  face:  this  the  stranger 
concluded  was  the  effect  of  constant  attendance  on 
the  poor  incurables,  and  after  but  an  hour’s  converse 
he  felt  quite  a friendship  for  the  monk. 

Before  leaving  the  hospital,  the  Englishman  in- 
quired of  the  sister  how  it  was  that  the  Cistercian 
was  a doctor  of  medicine  : was  it  usual  for  monks 
thus  to  be  educated  ? 

“ Oh,  no,  indeed,”  was  the  answer  ; “ but  Fra 
Giuseppe  is  no  ordinary  monk.  He  has  travelled 
much,  and  has  lived  amongst  Turks,  Jews,  and 
infidels,  before  he  was  a religious  man  ; now  he  is 
a perfect  copy  of  our  blessed  Lord  : his  whole  time 
is  devoted  to  doing  good.  It  is  two  years  since  he 
came  and  asked  permission  to  serve  in  this  hospital. 
Poor  man  ! he  was  then  worn  to  the  bone  with 
fasting  and  weeping ; but  I believe  his  good  works 
have  allayed  the  trouble  of  his  soul,  and  thereby 
improved  his  bodily  health,  for  he  is  better  than 
when  he  first  joined  us.  But  he  is  a wonderful 
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man ; lie  lives  amongst  these  poor  people,  and  con- 
stantly nurses  them.  He  is  a clever  doctor,  too ; 
he  cured  one  who  was  sent  here  as  incurable,  and 
he  hopes  to  he  successful  with  another  ; and  indeed  I 
think  he  will  he,  for  we  are  told  that  the  prayers  of 
a righteous  man  avail  much  with  our  Lord,  and  if 
there  be  a righteous  man  it  is  Fra  Giuseppe.” 

The  stranger  was  so  interested  in  this  account  of 
the  monk  that  he  called  another  and  yet  another 
day  at  the  hospital,  and  soon  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  devoted  man  by  timely  presents  and  atten- 
tions to  the  most  suffering  of  the  patients,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a week  there  had  sprung  up  such 
mutual  confidence  between  the  two,  that  the  monk 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  new  friend  a MS.  which 
contained  the  confessions  of  the  principal  epoch  of 
his  life. 

“ I give  it  you  to  peruse,”  said  the  monk,  “ because 
it  may  interest  you  as  an  Englishman  more  than  a 
stranger  of  another  nation.  The  writing  of  these 
sad  confessions  has  been  to  me  a source  of  mixed 
shame,  happiness,  and  misery ; may  they  interest 
and  instruct  you,  my  brother.” 

The  Englishman  took  the  MS.  home  with  him, 
and  read  as  follows  ; — 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  GIUSEPPE  ANTONELLI 

WHILE  IN  THE  TURKISH  SERVICE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I see  a capital,  the  streets  of  which  are  impassable  to  wheels,  and 
scarcely  to  be  travelled  on  foot  ; I see  a country  without  a road  ; I 
see  a palace  of  the  Sultan’s  on  every  promontory  of  the  Bosphorus  ; 
I see  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  and  more  dogs  than  human 
beings. — Nassau  Senior. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1853,  I landed  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  character  of  a young  doctor 
seeking  his  fortune.  My  father,  Giovanni  Antonclli, 
of  Naples,  was  also  a medico,  my  grandfather  had 
been  the  same  ; but  neither  of  them  had,  during  their 
whole  lives,  emerged  beyond  respectable  poverty.  I 
had  read  of  the  East,  and  heard  much  of  the  lavish 
generosity  of  the  Turks  towards  their  medical  atten- 
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dants,  and  so  I had  long  since  determined  to  seek 
my  fortune  amongst  the  sons  of  Osman. 

When  I landed  at  the  quay  of  Tophane,  on  a rotten 
wooden  jetty,  full  of  holes,  and  was  saluted  by  the 
snarls  of  mangy  dogs  lying  on  a heap  of  refuse,  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  for  this  did  not  look  like  the 
wealth  I was  in  search  of.  A brawny  hammal,  or 
porter,  seized  my  modest  portmanteau  (I  would  rather 
have  carried  it  myself),  and  commenced  trudging  up 
the  hill.  Squalid  poverty  crossed  me  at  every  step, 
and  yet  I was  deeply  interested  in  the  new  scenes 
that  met  my  eyes.  The  varieties  of  costume  and 
feature,  and  the  savage-looking  men,  especially  the 
Circassians,  that  here  stalked  about,  impressed  my 
imagination,  and  realized  much  that  I had  read  of. 
I had  not  walked  many  yards  before  I saw  a mosque 
on  my  left-hand  side  ; I paused  for  an  instant,  to  look, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Moslems  worshipping.  The 
door  was  wide  open ; there  was  a fountain  near,  at 
which  a Turk  was  washing  his  feet.  I advanced,  and 
saw  sundry  figures  kneeling  and  bowing.  My  eyes 
ranged  over  the  building,  which  was  as  spacious  as 
one  of  our  large  churches,  and  from  the  roof  hung 
quaint  lamps  and  ostrich  eggs.  A negro  was  wor- 
shipping near  me  ; he  turned  his  head,  and  jabbered 
in  some  language,  not  a word  of  which  I understood. 
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I disdained  to  notice  him,  until,  to  my  astonishment, 
he  suddenly  started  up,  and  kicked  me  out  of  the 
doorway.  Indignant  at  this  unworthy  treatment 
from  a black,  I rushed  into  the  street,  and  appealed 
to  a Turk  who,  wearing  a sword  and  uniform,  was,  I 
felt  sure,  a gentleman  who  would  take  my  part,  and 
gain  for  me  satisfaction.  I addressed  him  in  Italian, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  answered  in  Turkish.  I 
pointed  to  the  door  of  the  mosque,  where  the  negro 
was  standing;  the  latter  spoke  also  to  the  Turk,  who 
thereupon  rated  me  ferociously,  and  threatened  me 
with  a riding-whip  that  he  carried  in  his  hand.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  I quickly  retired  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  unmannerly  wretches,  thankful  in 
having  escaped  a still  worse  scrape. 

Passing  through  a motley  crowd,  composed  in 
part  of  men  selling  old  clothes  and  arms,  of  boys 
earning  small  trays  of  sweetmeats,  of  others  distri- 
buting sherbet  and  lemonade,  and  working  my  way 
through  a mass  of  human  beings  apparently  doing 
nothing,  I followed  my  guide  through  a labyrinth  of 
filthy  lanes,  lined  by  wooden  houses.  I met  nume- 
rous human  beings  shuffling  along  the  streets  in  huge 
shoes,  with  bodies  enveloped  in  ample  garments,  and 
faces  in  thick  folds  of  muslin.  The  slow  and  waddling 
steps,  betokening,  apparently,  great  weakness,  gave 
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me  the  idea  of  invalids,  wrapped  up  prematurely  in 
their  grave-clothes.  These  figures  were  Turkish 
women,  and  they  were  thus  disguised,  and  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  their  male  neighbours,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  virtue.  I sincerely  hoped  their  husbands 
and  fellow-citizens  were  repaid  the  sacrifice,  though 
a longer  residence  in  the  country  made  me  doubt  it. 
What  a contrast  did  these  poor  creatures  afford  to 
the  gaily  tripping  maidens  of  the  West,  whose  pre- 
sence gives  such  a grace  to  every  city,  whose  coquet- 
tish ornamentation  of  the  person — so  charming,  yet 
so  venial  — is  as  blameless  of  exciting  immodest 
admiration,  as  the  hideous  disguise  of  the  East  is 
powerless,  when  relied  on  as  a preserver  of  feminine 
purity.  My  reflections  on  this  point  were  rudely 
disturbed  by  an  angry  bark  and  painful  bite  from  a 
filthy  dog  which  I had  trodden  on  ; there  were  num- 
bers lying  about.  I cursed  the  beast,  and  wondered 
to  whom  all  these  curs  belonged ; I did  not  then 
know  that  they  were  wild,  or  rather  ownerless  (for 
they  seemed  to  he  quite  domesticated),  and  were 
fed  by  the  refuse  of  the  houses.  In  their  general 
bearing  and  manners,  they  bore  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  their  fellow-citizens  the  Turks ; the  dogs 
were  equally  lazy  and  improvident  as  the  people,  and, 
like  them,  churlish,  fanatical,  and  savage  towards 
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foreigners ; for,  on  the  appearance  of  a strange  animal, 
the  dogs  of  the  whole  quarter  would  combine  to  tear 
him  to  pieces,  and  in  war  their  apathy  was  laid  aside, 
and  they  fought  well,  as  the  Osmanlis  do  behind 
walls.  There  appeared  also  to  be  a good  deal  of 
infanticide  amongst  the  animals,  and  lastly,  as  a 
point  of  resemblance,  I could  not  see  of  what  use 
they  were  in  the  world.  “ Why  don’t  you  destroy 
these  savage  nuisances  ? ” I asked  of  a citizen  ; “of 
what  use  are  they?”  “None  that  I know  of,”  he 
replied,  “ and  they  are  offensive  creatures,  too ; but 
you  see  they  are  there,  and  we  don’t  like  disturbing 
the  existing  state  of  things.”  The  man  reasoned 
like  an  old  statesman  of  the  Holy  Alliance  epoch. 
All  the  houses  I passed  were  built  of  "wood,  which 
accounted  for  the  constant  reports  of  large  fires  at 
Constantinople.  I saw  no  merry  faces  at  the  win- 
dows, they  were  jealously  covered  with  a trellissed 
framework ; and  the  streets  had,  in  truth,  a somewhat 
gloomy  aspect,  though  here  and  there  were  groups  of 
children  playing  about.  As  I passed,  these  boys 
saluted  me  by  cries  of  “ ghiaour,”  and  other  epithets, 
which  I fortunately  did  not  understand.  Presently  I 
met  a man  of  rank,  mounted  on  a beautiful  Arab 
horse,  the  saddle  on  which  was  covered  with  a sha- 
braque  of  blue  cloth  and  gold  embroidery,  and  the 
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bridle  gaily  embossed.  A groom  in  Egyptian  dress 
walked  by  bis  master’s  side,  and  be  was  followed  by 
four  or  five  servants,  who  carried  pipe-sticks,  port- 
folios, and  other  little  matters.  The  shopkeepers,  as 
the  great  man  passed,  stood  up,  and  folded  their 
hands  before  them  ; the  pasha  first  saluted  them,  and 
they  reverently  salaamed  in  return.  Strange  contrast 
to  the  custom  of  the  West,  where  the  inferior  first 
pays  homage  to  the  superior ! 

The  various  costumes  I met  with,  in  this  my  first 
progress  through  the  streets,  were  quite  puzzling. 
I could  not  distinguish  Jews  from  Turks,  nor 
Christians  from  Moslems.  I could  not  say  which 
man  was  an  Armenian,  and  which  a Greek ; nor  did 
I know  that  a strange  figure,  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  and  carrying  a battle-axe  in  his  hand, 
was  a Dervish,  a man  professing  no  exclusive  na- 
tionality. I should  have  thought  he  belonged  to 
some  savage  race  of  Circassians ; and  when  I met 
another  fellow,  with  sheepskin  cap  and  Mongol 
aspect,  I thought  he  was  from  some  distant  tribe  of 
Central  Asia,  whereas  he  was  a Cossack  colonist  of 
Asia  Minor.  A grave-looking  Moslem  offered  me 
toothpicks  for  sale.  He  was  so  decent-looking  and 
respectable,  that  I could  not  conceive  how  he  lived 
by  this  trade  ; the  value  of  the  whole  stock  would 
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not  have  purchased  his  turban,  made  of  many  folds 
of  cotton  ; nevertheless  he  had  come  from  a distant 
place,  from  Bokhara,  and  professed  to  maintain  him- 
self, while  travelling  to  Mecca,  by  the  sale  of  such 
trifles  as  toothpicks. 

After  climbing  a weary  hill  from  the  landing-place, 
I expected  we  should  arrive  at  the  main  street,  and 
so  we  did,  but  I could  not  recognize  it  as  such.  It 
was  as  narrow,  dirty,  and  unlike  my  idea  of  a street 
as  any  we  had  come  through,  so  far.  At  the  corner 
my  porter  stopped,  and  I read  over  an  imposing 
doorway,  “ Hotel  d’Angleterre.”  I had  been  warned 
against  this  place,  as  far  too  costly  and  luxurious  for 
my  slender  means.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  aspect 
of  some  beefy,  arrogant-looking  Britons,  lounging  at 
the  doorway,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  repel  me. 
These  lavish  islanders,  whose  pockets  seem  inex- 
haustible, haunt  certain  hotels,  that  all  others  would 
do  well  to  avoid,  unless  they  are  Russian  or  Wal- 
lachian  boyards.  I paused  but  for  a moment  before 
the  portals  of  this  place,  and  urged  my  porter  to 
resume  his  trifling  load,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  a 
locanda  to  which  I had  been  directed.  We  were  now 
in  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera,  or  the  principal  street  of 
the  European  quarter.  I found  that  nationalities 
were  strictly  confined  to  certain  quarters  in  Con- 
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stantinople,  but  the  people  of  Europe  were,  by  the 
Turks,  contemptuously  grouped  under  one  head,  and 
styled  “ Franks ; ” and  here,  in  Pera  and  Galata,  they 
all  lived,  not  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
but  each  individual  under  the  laws  of  the  European 
state  to  which  he  belonged.  All  this  Frankish  colony 
was  crowded  into  a small  space  of  the  city,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  house-rents  were  enormous, 
while  those  of  the  Turkish  quarters  were  absurdly 
small,  and  yet  so  great  is  the  social  repugnance 
between  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  that  no  member 
of  the  latter  community  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a 
Turkish  quarter.  I believe  there  was  no  law  against 
such  a residence,  but  custom  was  stronger  than  law, 
and  the  few  individuals  who  had  ventured  to  rent  and 
live  in  a house  amongst  the  Turks,  were  only  too 
glad  to  quit  it,  after  an  ordeal  of  constant  annoy- 
ances from  their  neighbours.  But  I am  anticipating 
the  details  of  my  experience  in  Turkey. 

In  the  streets  of  Pera  I saw  comparatively  little  of 
Asiatic  life.  All  the  shops  were  European,  mostly 
French  or  Italian,  and  many  people  whom  I met 
were  in  European  costume  and  hat ; still  a large  pro- 
portion wore  Asiatic  garments  of  some  kind,  but  the 
ample  turban  of  the  old-fashioned  Turk  had  been 
replaced  by  the  fez,  or  red  cloth  cap  with  silk  tassel. 
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After  a weary  scramble  over  the  unutterably  bad  pave- 
ment of  Pera,  I reached  at  length  the  small  Italian 
locanda  to  which  I had  been  recommended.  I should 
assuredly  have  chosen  a cleaner  place,  poor  as  I was, 
had  I not  been  warned  of  the  excessive  dearness  of 
everything  in  Pera. 

The  house  was  kept  by  Signor  Tagliagamba,  a 
Neapolitan.  I was  mortified  to  find  that  I could  not 
have  a room  to  myself ; I must  share  one  with  another 
signore  who  had  occupied  it  already  a week.  Tired 
and  hungry,  I was  only  too  happy  to  concede  to  any 
reasonable  terms,  so  I carried  my  box  into  a room 
furnished  by  two  dirty  beds,  and,  after  an  ablution, 
descended  into  the  salle  a manger  to  breakfast,  for  it 
was  now  mid-day.  I was  soon  perfectly  at  home. 
Round  a table  sat  twelve  people,  all  Italians,  all 
compatriots,  (for  are  not  Italians  compatriots,  whether 
Romans,  Neapolitans,  Tuscans,  or  Piedmontese ! 
Viva  Italia  !)  My  companions  were  nearly  all  artists 
belonging  to  the  Teatro  Naum,  in  Pera.  They  were 
a gay  and  jovial  company,  unconstrained  by  any 
prudery,  and  ready  to  welcome  a fellow-countryman 
to  the  Levant.  We  at  once  became  good  friends,  and 
ere  night  set  in  I was  initiated  and  made  free  of  the 
Society  of  the  Locanda  of  Signor  Tagliagamba.  Need 
I say  that  I repaired  on  the  same  night  to  the  theatre, 
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where  my  tawdry  friends  came  out  as  bespangled  counts 
and  marchionesses,  or  that  I joined  in  the  supper  after 
the  night’s  work,  and  was  voted  a galantuomo  ? 

On  the  following  morning  I was  anxious  to  recon- 
noitre the  country  I had  invaded,  and,  with  that 
intent,  I looked  over  two  or  three  letters  of  intro- 
duction with  which  I had  been  furnished.  One  of 
these  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Leoni,  a distinguished 
physician  who  had  been  in  Constantinople  for  thirty 
years,  had  held  sundry  places  under  the  government, 
and  was  even  now  physician  to  the  Sultan  Yalide,  or 
empress  mother,  who  lived  in  imperial  state  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  other  was  directed  to  Signor 
Scarpa,  a military  man  whose  rank  I had  not  ascer- 
tained ; which  was  embarrassing,  as  I knew  not  how 
to  address  him  properly.  I started  at  a somewhat 
early  hour  on  my  voyage  of  discovery.  I was  not 
long  in  finding  the  house  of  Dr.  Leoni,  as  it  was 
well  known.  By  the  way,  one  great  advantage  I 
had  was  in  the  possession  of  a language  so  univer- 
sally understood.  I soon  discovered  that  French 
and  Italian  were  more  useful  even  than  Turkish, 
(which  I had  yet  to  learn),  in  Pera  and  Galata. 
French  for  polite  society,  Italian  for  every  one.  In 
one  of  the  smallest  side-streets  leading  from  the 
Grand  Rue  de  Pera,  I was  shown  a somewhat 
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spacious  house  as  that  of  Dr.  Leoni,  ancl  I applied 
myself  at  once  to  the  knocker.  The  door  was  not 
opened,  hut  I heard  the  latch  lifted  by  a contrivance 
inside,  and  so  I pushed  open  the  door  and  entered. 
I found  myself  in  a very  shabby  vestibule,  floored 
with  marble.  In  one  corner  was  a well  and  a bucket, 
and  the  odour  of  a foetid  drain  was  very  strong. 
Opposite  was  a wooden  staircase,  and  hanging  over 
the  banisters  appeared  the  figure  of  a Greek  girl, 
who,  when  I caught  her  eye,  shook  her  head  inter- 
rogatively, after  the  manner  of  her  country.  I asked 
if  the  dottore  were  at  home,  on  which  the  maiden 
jerked  up  her  head,  which  I understood  to  mean  that 
he  was  upstairs,  so  I commenced  the  ascent.  She, 
however,  barred  the  way,  exclaiming,  “ Ohee,  ohee,” 
and  at  last  “no  la  casa  iatros,”  which  I understood 
better  than  the  Greek  negative,  and  so  I retreated  from 
the  residence  of  the  great  doctor.  (1.)  I next  went 
in  search  of  Signor  Scarpa,  who,  in  early  youth,  had 
been  a schoolfellow  of  my  father.  The  search  for 
this  gentleman  took  me  more  than  half  the  day, 
and  then  I found  myself  before  a neat  little  house  at 
Haskeui,  far  up  the  Golden  Horn,  and  close  to  the 
Jewish  quarter.  I knocked  at  the  door,  which  again 
was  answered  by  the  uplifting  of  the  latch ; but  this 
time  I heard  a voice  over  head,  and  looking  up  I 
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beheld  a bronzed  old  sabreur  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  and  asking  me  in  polite  terms  the  object  of 
my  visit.  I answered  briefly  that  my  name  was 
Antonelli,  and  that  I had  just  arrived  from  Naples. 

“From  Naples!”  exclaimed  Signor  Scarpa,  for  it 
was  he,  and  at  once  the  head  and  shoulders  disap- 
peared, and  I heard  him  rapidly  coming  downstairs. 
He  appeared  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  for  the  day  was  hot, 
and  warmly  embraced  me  as  the  worthy  son  of  a most 
worthy  father,  his  oldest,  dearest  friend : “ E come 
sta  il  padre  ? ” exclaimed  the  old  man.  “ Ah  ! how  I 
love  him,  even  now,  the  dear  boy;  but  time  flies, 
and  he  is  my  age,  and  I am  surely  sixty ; per  Dio  ! 
how  you  resemble  Giovanni — and  your  name?” 
“ Giuseppe.”  “ Giuseppe,  va  bene — I must  call  you 
Giovanni,  for  you  are  his  image ; let  me  then  call 
you  Giovanni  : favorisca — sit  down  here  in  this  cool 
place,”  and  so,  speaking  rapidly,  he  led  me  int-o  an 
exquisitely  clean  little  room,  furnished  with  the  usual 
long  Turkish  divan,  with  two  chairs  and  a table  be- 
sides. I handed  my  host  my  father’s  letter,  which  he 
read  greedily,  breaking  forth  into  exclamations  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  length  a tear  rolled  down  his 
bronzed  cheek,  losing  itself  in  his  large  moustache. 
Just  then  two  ladies  entered  ; one  a tall,  dark,  ma- 
tronly woman,  full  of  grace  and  dignity ; the  other,  a 
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shrinking  adolescent  girl,  of  extreme  beauty,  whose  age 
might  be  about  fifteen.  I rose  and  bowed  profoundly, 
while  Signor  Scarpa  introduced  me,  in  the  kindliest 
manner,  as  the  son  of  bis  earliest  and  best  friend. 

In  the  warm  and  sunny  atmosphere  of  such  kindly 
feelings,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  tender 
plant  of  friendship  grew  up  vigorously.  In  a distant 
foreign  land,  compatriots  throw  ofi'  many  of  those 
restraints  which  people  usually  impose  on  themselves 
when  first  meeting ; thus  it  was  that,  at  the  end  of 
an  hour,  I quite  felt  myself  a member  of  the  family, 
and  most  deeply  grateful  for  so  warm  a welcome. 

I mentioned  to  Signor  Scarpa  my  embarrassment 
as  to  his  military  rank.  “ I know  you  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  Turkish  army,”  I observed,  “ and 
yet  I have  never  heard  your  military  title,  so  that  I 
am,  even  now,  doubtful  how  to  address  you.” 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  answered, — 

“ That  only  proves  that  you  know  little  or  nothing 
of  Turkey.  I must  first  inform  you  that  I am  a 
ghiaour,  though  not  a rayah  ; that  is  to  say,  I am 
a misbeliever  from  the  Mahomedan  point  of  view.” 

“ But  what  is  a rayah  ? ” I asked. 

“ A rayah  is  a non-Mussulman  subject  of  the 
Sultan.  I am  not  a subject  of  his  Majesty,  and, 
therefore,  not  a rayah ; but,  being  a Christian,  I 
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cannot  command  Mussulmans,  and  so  have  no  rank 
in  the  army.  I am  a tahlimji — that  is  to  say,  a 
military  instructor.  For  twenty  years  I have  worked 
at  the  instruction  of  the  Nizam,  first  as  a drill- 
sergeant,  latterly  in  the  higher  branches,  hut  here 
I am  still  simply  a tahlimji ; there  can  be  no  titles 
for  me.  I forfeited  an  honourable  career  wlien  the 
hot  blood  of  my  youth  led  me  to  join  the  revolu- 
tionary societies  of  my  native  land.  Kismet-dur — it 
is  my  destiny,”  and,  so  saying,  the  worthy  old  man 
heaved  a sigh,  and  changed  the  conversation.  (2.) 

He  observed  that  I had  brought  with  me  to  Turkey 
an  excellent  profession,  and  asked  me  whether  I in- 
tended to  practise  in  Constantinople,  or  to  enter  the 
public  service. 

“ That,”  said  I,  “ depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
public  appointments,  and  the  facility,  or  otherwise, 
of  obtaining  them  ; also  upon  the  opening  there  may 
be  for  a private  medico  in  the  city.” 

“ The  public  appointments  are  not  badly  paid,” 
answered  the  tahlimji,  “ and  I should  advise  you  to 
try  for  one.  Sometimes  great  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a nomination,  at  other  times 
nothing  is  easier  : at  all  events,  if  successful,  you 
would  have  a certain  payment  of  about  1,200  piastres 
a month,  with  ample  rations,  and  you  would  be 
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acquiring  Turkish,  which,  of  course,  is  essential  in 
any  career.  You  hacl  better  invoke  the  assistance  of 
our  compatriot,  Dr.  Leoni.” 

“ I have  already  called  on  him,”  I answered;  “ 1 
have  left  a letter  of  introduction.” 

“ Bravo  ! then  I propose  we  both  visit  him  early 
to-morrow  morning,  before  he  starts  on  his  visits  ; 
he  is  a true  Italian  in  his  heart,  and  knows  the 
Turks  well,  and  he  will  give  us  excellent  advice,” 

I now  rose  to  depart. 

“ Nay,  stay  and  sup  with  us,”  exclaimed  the 
tahlimji,  and  the  signora  added  her  voice  to  the 
hospitable  entreaty.  But  I had  already  engaged 
myself  to  a more  convivial  party  at  the  locanda, 
and  so  I declined,  with  thanks. 

“ At  least  you  must  conform  to  our  Eastern  cus- 
toms,” said  the  signora  ; “ in  one  moment  coffee  will 
appear.” 

I then  reseated  myself,  and  presently  a Greek 
youth  brought  a tray,  with  small  cups  of  coffee, 
which  were  handed  round.  The  signorina  presently 
disappeared,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  room 
bearing  another  tray,  on  which  were  sweetmeats  and 
pure  cold  water. 

“ You  see,  Signor  Antonelli,  that  my  child  Leo- 
nora is  our  slave  ; that,  too,  is  Eastern.” 
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“ We  are  not  waited  on,  we  serve  our  lords," 
remarked  the  signora. 

I was  embarrassed,  and  rose  respectfully  to  take 
the  glass  of  water  from  the  fair  maiden’s  hands,  who 
smiled  at  the  joke,  while  the  tahlimji  exclaimed, 
“ Bravo  ! bravo  ! what  an  admirable  harem  I have  ! 
what  a pasha  I have  become  ! ” 

Truly,  to  my  eyes,  Leonora  was  a houri  worthy 
of  Paradise ; I trembled  as  my  hand  accidentally 
touched  hers,  and  the  hot  blood  of  youth  already 
mantled  to  my  cheeks,  when  mine  met  those  large 
soft  eyes,  which  as  yet  expressed  but  pure  virgin 
modesty.  I now  took  leave  in  earnest,  promising 
the  tahlimji  to  meet  him  at  seven  on  the  following 
morning  at  Dr.  Leoni’s. 

I was  tired,  hot,  and  weary  when  I reached  the 
locanda,  after  so  long  a walk  ; but  my  hopes  were 
high,  for  I had  found  a friend,  and  what  treasure  can 
be  greater  than  that  in  a foreign  land  ? There  was 
no  theatre  to-night,  so  my  artistic  friends  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  and  I was  one  of  them,  and  entered 
heartily  into  their  fun.  The  ladies  were  gay  and 
frolicsome,  the  gentlemen  gallant  and  humorous,  so 
we  passed  a pleasant  evening,  and  continued  our 
revels  into  a late  hour. 
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I VISIT  THE  PrOTOMEDICO  ON  THE  BOSPHORUS,  AND  AM  PRO- 
MISED an  Appointment. — A Happy  Day  with  Leonora, 

ENDING  IN  AN  UNPLEASANT  ADVENTURE. 

I had  to  rise  early,  and  to  be  at  Dr.  Leoni’s  bouse 
soon  after  seven.  In  Constantinople,  I discovered 
that  the  medicos  who  had  good  practice  were 
obliged,  in  the  summer  time,  to  begin  their  avoca- 
tions at  an  early  hour.  A sick  man  is  always  glad  to 
see  his  doctor  at  any  time,  the  earlier  the  better,  and 
so  the  first  visits  were  paid  to  the  nearest  patients, 
those  in  Pera  and  Galata ; but,  as  all  the  wealthier 
classes,  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Europeans, 
leave  their  town  houses  when  the  heats  of  summer 
commence,  the  chief  part  of  a doctor’s  work  is  on 
the  Bosphorus.  He  is  in  his  caique  as  early  as 
eight  o’clock,  and  is  rowed  many  miles  up  and  down 
the  Bosphorus,  calling  at  the  yaalis,  or  summer- 
houses, on  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  strait.  I 
found  the  kind-hearted  tahlimji  on  the  steps  of  the 
house  as  I arrived.  “ Bravo  ! ” he  exclaimed ; “ exact 
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to  the  minute,  an  excellent  trait  in  a young  man.” 
The  door  was  opened,  and  we  were  at  once  ushered 
into  a small  room,  where  Dr.  Leoni  was  taking  his 
early  cup  of  coffee  and  milk.  He  greeted  the 
tahlimji  with  an  affectionate  empressement,  while  he 
gravely  bowed  to  me  as  I was  presented.  He  was  a 
somewhat  stern  man,  of  a rather  stiff  and  dignified 
deportment,  and  wore  the  fez,  which  showed  he  was 
in  the  imperial  service.  As  the  tahlimji  pronounced 
my  name,  and  added  some  warm  expressions  of 
recommendation,  the  doctor  scanned  me  with  the 
most  piercing  look  I had  ever  undergone,  and  which 
annoyed  me  not  a little,  though,  to  confess  the  truth, 
there  was  no  overt  act  of  ill-breeding  in  it.  I 
thought  I detected  a good  deal  of  the  Puritan  in 
that  cold  searching  gaze,  and  that  is  a variety  of  the 
human  race  for  whom  I have  always  felt  a decided 
aversion. 

“ May  I ask  Signor  Antonelli  if  he  intends  to 
practise  in  the  city,  or  to  seek  an  appointment?” 
asked  the  doctor. 

I replied  that  I was  ready  for  anything ; but,  as 
I could  not  afford  to  wait  long  for  practice,  I should 
certainly  prefer  an  appointment. 

“ Such  is  the  case  with  all  young  medicos,”  ob- 
served the  tahlimji;  “they  should  always  secure  an 
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appointment,  as  waiting  for  practice  is  too  miserable, 
too  miserable  ; for  who  would  employ  the  youngsters 
when  we  have  grey -beards  to  go  to  ?” 

“ Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “ let  us  at  once  set  to 
work.  Since  my  brave  friend  the  tahlimji  recom- 
mends you,  I shall  be  only  too  happy  to  do  what 
little  I can  towards  giving  you  an  opening.  I am  at 
this  moment  going  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  shall  pass 
the  yaali  of  the  Protomedico,  or  Hekim  Bashi,  who 
lives  at  Bebek.  I will  call  with  you  there,  and  re- 
commend you  for  an  appointment.” 

“ Signor  Dottore,  a thousand  thanks,”  I exclaimed, 
“ seizing  his  hand,  which  I carried  to  my  lips.” 

“ Andiamo — let  us  go,”  said  the  doctor. 

“ Bravo,  dottore,  a thousand  thanks,”  said  the 
tahlimji,  as  he  rose  to  depart. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way,  stumbling  down  the 
Tophane  lane,  towards  the  water  side.  It  was  a 
beautiful  May  morning,  the  heat  was  scarcely  op- 
pressive as  yet,  though  every  one  had  donned  his 
coolest  garments.  Vendors  of  lemonade,  of  yog- 
hoort,  and  of  malabi,  were  on  foot,  crying  lustily, 
to  attract  customers.  The  filthy  dogs  lay  sleeping 
away  their  useless  lives  in  thorough  Asiatic  torpor. 
Sundry  savage  Circassians  were  lounging  about  the 
cafes  and  barbers’  shops,  and  scowled  at  us  as  unclean 
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infidels,  while  they  hunted  for  vermin  in  their  under 
garments. 

We  presently  reached  the  quay,  where  lay  the 
doctor’s  boat.  He  was  well  known  here,  and  con- 
stantly addressed  as  “ Hekim  Baski,”  which  puzzled 
me. 

As  we  stepped  into  the  graceful  caique,  I asked 
how  it  was  that  the  boatman  gave  him  the  title  of 
the  Protomedico  of  the  empire.  “ Oh,”  said  he, 
“ Hekim  Bashi  is  the  title  of  all  doctors.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  is  head  sage,  or  head  doctor, 
and  this  is  the  official  title  of  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
State,  who  is  not  always,  or  even  often,  really  the 
head  sage  of  the  empire,  and  who  is  seldom  pos- 
sessed of  any  medical  knowledge  whatever.  As  a 
title  of  courtesy,  however,  it  is  of  universal  applica- 
tion to  all  doctors,  and  you  will  not  be  many  days 
older  before  you  are  thus  addressed.” 

This  was  my  first  row  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  I 
was  enchanted  by  the  fairy  scene  ; surely  nothing  in 
this  world  could  he  more  lovely.  On  either  side  the 
view  was  hounded  by  hills,  on  which  were  kiosks  and 
marble  palaces,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  the  orange, 
myrtle,  laurel,  and  cypress,  alternated  by  the  bright 
green  of  vineyards.  The  rich  vegetation  dipped 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
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orange  and  lemon  shed  an  exquisite  perfume  over  the 
clear  blue  water,  on  which  we  gently  glided.  As  our 
caique  shot  up  the  stream,  gulls  of  snowy  plumage, 
floating  on  the  waves,  would  scarcely  trouble  them- 
selves to  rise  from  the  water,  so  perfectly  tame  were 
they. 

The  doctor  was  amused  at  my  ardently  expressed 
admiration  of  the  scene,  which  to  him  had  long 
ago  lost  its  novelty,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
different  objects  of  interest.  “ That,”  said  he,  point- 
ing to  a mean-looking  and  dilapidated  building,  “ is 
the  mosque  which  covers  the  remains  of  the  last 
great  Turkish  admiral,  Barbarossa,  and  this  large 
building  is  the  Sultan’s  palace  of  Dolme  Baktche. 
Beyond  is  the  large  ungraceful  palace  of  Essme 
Sultan,  an  aunt  of  his  majesty,  of  whom  you  may 
hear  something  scandalous,  that  I scarcely  dare 
allude  to,  but  that  I know  I am  speaking  to  a man 
of  honour.” 

I hastened  to  confirm  the  doctor  in  this  im- 
pression, and  to  lead  him  to  tell  me  more  of 
Essme  Sultan,  but  in  vain.  He  changed  the  con- 
versation. 

At  last  we  came  in  view  of  the  summer-house, 
or  yaali,  of  the  Hekim  Bashi.  We  landed  opposite 
the  principal  entrance,  and  walked  into  a large 
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court-yard,  and  then  ascended  a broad  staircase, 
at  the  top  of  which  we  came  upon  a troop  of  ser- 
vants, most  of  whom  were  extended  at  full  length  on 
a divan,  others  were  squatted  on  the  floor  playing  at 
dominoes. 

Not  one  of  this  crew  arose,  or  indeed  noticed  us, 
until,  as  we  advanced,  an  elderly  man  amongst  them 
raised  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  “ Ne  istersen — what 
do  you  want  ? ” 

“ The  Hekim  Bashi,”  answered  the  doctor ; on 
which  we  were  told  that  the  Minister  was  in  his 
harem. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  the  doctor  observed  that  his 
Excellency  must  soon  be  out,  and  so  he  would  wait. 
“ Meantime  let  us  take  a little  promenade  in  the 
garden — the  finest  and  best  kept  on  the  Bosphorus.” 

We  descended  the  stairs,  and  turning  to  the  right, 
soon  emerged  on  a pleasure-ground  worthy  of  a 
prince.  The  odour  of  the  orange-flowers  pervaded 
the  atmosphere ; and  from  every  hush  came  forth 
the  rich  gurgling  music  of  the  nightingales,  which 
ravished  the  ear,  while  the  fountains,  the  flower-beds, 
the  rose-hushes,  and  the  gorgeous  rhododendrtms, 
enchanted  every  sense. 

This  garden  occupied  an  entire  glen,  or  gorge, 
running  up  between  two  hills,  and  we  wandered 
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amidst  the  loveliest  glades,  as  in  a wilderness,  until 
we  judged  that  the  Hekim  Bashi  would  be  ready  to 
receive  us.  We  then  turned  towards  the  house,  but, 
before  entering,  we  were  attracted  by  a large  con- 
servatory, into  which  we  stepped  to  see  the  exotics. 
To  our  dismay  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
bevy  of  Turkish  women,  who  started  to  their  feet 
like  a covey  of  partridges,  and,  hastily  covering  their 
faces,  rushed  into  the  house,  laughing  loudly,  how- 
ever, at  the  adventure.  We  retired  with  almost 
equal  haste,  and  thought  it  better  to  lose  no  more 
time,  so  we  once  more  presented  ourselves  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  salaamlik,  or  room  of  audience.  Here 
we  found  the  crowd  of  servants  standing  attentive, 
and  engaged  in  bringing  coffee  to  some  guests  that 
were  already  in  the  salaamlik. 

My  guide,  the  doctor,  advanced ; a large  heavy 
curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  we  found  ourselves 
standing  in  a large  room,  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  corner  of  a long 
divan  was  seated  a 'white-bearded  man,  dressed  in  the 
old  Turkish  costume,  but  wearing  a fez.  He  was 
enveloped  in  the  lightest  of  fur  pelisses,  and  had  his 
legs  tucked  under  him,  and  while  one  hand  sup- 
ported his  head,  the  other  played  with  a string  of 
beads. 
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Turning  his  eyes  languidly  towards  us,  his  Excel- 
lency exclaimed — “ Oh,  Hekim  Bashi,  bouyoroun, 
hosh  guelden,  hosh  guelden — Oh,  doctor,  come  along 
(favorisca),  you  are  welcome,  welcome.” 

The  doctor  quickly  approached,  and  kissed  the 
garment  of  the  Turk,  and  then  seated  himself  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  divan,  while  I disposed  of 
myself  in  like  manner. 

The  Turk  stretched  out  his  arm,  desiring  his 
pulse  to  be  felt,  and  then  followed  a conversation,  the 
purport  of  which  I lost  from  my  ignorance  of  the 
language. 

Presently  the  great  man  asked  who  I was — 
at  least,  I presumed  so  from  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  He  talked  much  with  the  doctor  while  I sate 
silent. 

Dr.  Leoni,  turning  to  me,  said — “ His  Excellency 
has  kindly  promised  to  appoint  you  as  doctor  to  the 
imperial  works  of  Zeitoun  Bournou.’  ’ 

My  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  “ Grazie,  Eccel- 
enza,  mille  grazie,”  I exclaimed,  and  then  kissed 
the  edge  of  the  great  man's  garment,  while  I poured 
forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude. 

“Bono,  bono — come  sta  ? buon  giorno,  signore,” 
answered  his  Excellency,  wishing  to  show  me  his 
knowledge  of  Italian. 
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“If  you  have  brought  your  diploma,”  remarked 
Dr.  Leoni,  “ you  had  better  show  it.” 

Fortunately  I had  thought  of  this,  and  so,  unfold- 
ing the  document,  I presented  it.  The  pasha  took 
the  paper,  turned  upside  down,  and  proceeded  gravely 
to  inspect  it,  nodding  his  head  approvingly,  and  then 
returning  it  with  the  remark,  “ Guzel,  guzel — bono, 
signor.”  Presently  the  servants  brought  us  each 
small  cups  of  coffee,  and,  after  some  more  conversa- 
tion in  Turkish,  we  rose,  and  took  leave. 

“ Now,”  said  the  doctor,  “ I must  leave  you  here  ; 
you  will  easily  find  a caique  to  take  you  to  town, 
and  to-night  you  can  call  on  me,  and  we  will  arrange 
how  you  are  to  be  installed  in  your  appointment. 
The  pay  is  twelve  hundred  piastres  a month,  with 
rations  and  lodgings  ; besides  this,  you  may  enjoy 
your  private  practice.” 

The  doctor  cut  short  my  eloquent  outpouring  of 
thanks  by  jumping  into  his  caique,  leaving  me  on 
the  beach. 

It  was  not  long  before  I was  swiftly  borne  down 
the  Bosphorus,  triumphantly  building  castles  in  the 
air.  “ I was  now  a man  of  substance,  with  a regular 
appointment  of  twelve  hundred  piastres  a month. 
In  less  than  a year  I could  undoubtedly  double  that 
sum  by  my  private  practice  ; in  course  of  time  I 
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should  distinguish  myself  by  some  remarkable  cures, 
such  events  are  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
lead  to  a large  and  lucrative  practice  amongst  the 
pashas,  who  give  gold  in  handfuls  when  they  are 
pleased  ; and  then,  doubtless,  I should  be  called  in 
to  prescribe  for  the  Sultan,  and  so  my  fortune  is 
made ; and  what  a fortune ! The  Sultan  is  all- 
powerful,  and  has  a treasury  to  dip  into  when  he 
chooses.  Only  the  other  day  a German  Jewish 
doctor  received  as  a fee  a large  house  and  grounds, 
with  the  Order  of  the  Mejidie,  and  a regular  appoint- 
ment of  personal  doctor  to  his  Majesty.  (3.)  “ Pazi- 
enza,  Giuseppe,  all  will  come  in  good  time.  Well, 
now  I must  go  straight  to  the  tahlimji ; that  brave 
man  will  be  delighted  at  my  good  fortune,  so  will  be 
the  signora,  and  why?  Because  they  have  marked 
me  for  their  daughter,  the  pretty  Leonora — ah,  well  ! 
I might  do  worse.  She  has  good  looks,  and  if  I 
have  wealth  the  match  will  not  be  unequal ; but  I 
shall  not  be  caught  too  easily ; no,  no,  I must  look 
about  me,  perhaps  there  are  other  beauties  in  Pera 
or  Galata  who  have  money ; that  is  the  combination 
for  me,  but  less  beauty  will  do,  provided  there  be 
ample  compensation,  for,  after  all.  what  is  there  in 
the  world  like  money  ? All  centres  in  that,  it  can 
purchase  power,  respect,  ay,  and  love  itself:  and 
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money  I intend  to  have  in  one  way  or  another  ; there 
is  gold  in  the  country,  that  is  certain,  and  with 
brains  it  can  be  gained.”  Thus  I soliloquized,  while 
my  caique  approached  Tophane.  Instead  of  stopping 
there,  I directed  the  boatman  to  row  up  the  Golden 
Horn  to  Haskeui,  for  I longed  for  the  talilimji  to 
share  in  my  good  luck.  I found  the  little  family 
just  seated  round  a frugal  breakfast,  which  they 
bade  me  share.  Their  congratulations  were  warmly 
expressed,  and  both  the  ladies  were  indignant  with 
papa  when  he  mildly  suggested  that  in  Turkey 
nothing  was  certain,  that  he  would  be  much  better 
pleased  when  he  saw  me  fairly  installed,  and  still 
more  when  I had  received  my  first  month’s  salary. 

“ But  I have  the  word  of  the  Hekim  Bashi,”  I 
exclaimed.  “ He  is  the  head  of  all  the  doctors  in  the 
empire,  and  has  every  appointment  in  his  gift — has 
he  not  ? ” 

“ No  doubt  he  has,  but  have  you  never  heard  of 
Haireddin  Bey,  his  son,  nor  of  Manna,  the  contractor 
for  medical  stores  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed,  I have  not.” 

“ Well,  then,  I may  tell  you  that  both  these  men 
have  a great  deal  to  say  to  appointments,  and  I may 
add,  with  regard  to  the  word  of  the  Hekim  Bashi, 
that  the  promise  of  a Turk  goes  for  nothing.  How- 
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ever,  you  may  get  the  appointment  ; I hope  you 
will,  with  all  my  heart ; but  should  there  be  any 
mistake  about  this,  don’t  be  disheartened,  but  try  for 
another.” 

I was  petrified  with  dismay,  which  was  in  propor- 
tion to  my  previous  elation,  and  I turned  to  Leonora 
with  a feeling  of  gratitude,  as  if  she  had  brought  me 
real  relief,  when  she  exclaimed, — 

“ Oh  ! but,  papa,  it  is  not  possible  that  Dr.  Leoni 
could  so  deceive  the  signore.” 

“ Dr.  Leoni  asked  for  the  appointment,  and  the 
Hekim  Bashi  promised  it,  cara  mia,”  answered  the 
father.  “ The  doctor  is  clear  of  all  blame,  let  us 
hope  the  Turk  will  be  so  too ; perhaps  I am 
wrong  in  croaking  like  a raven  when  Giuseppe’s 
prospects  are  so  bright ; but  a long  experience  of 
the  country  bids  me  give  a friendly  warning,  that  he 
may  meet  any  possible  disappointment  with  greater 
calm.” 

I cannot  say  I felt  grateful  for  the  warning,  which 
appeared  wholly  uncalled  for,  while  it  made  me  feel 
very  uncomfortable.  The  only  consolation  I derived 
from  it  was  in  observing  the  evident  interest  that 
Leonora  took  in  my  concerns.  “ lam  not  indifferent 
to  the  little  beauty,  that  is  clear  ; her  heart  is  soon 
won — I have  it  already,  and,  eorpo  di  Bacco  ! but 
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there  is  no  doubt  about  her  attractions — she  has  the 
face  of  an  angel,  with  the  form  of  Venus  herself. 
Per  Dio  ! I must  win  her  sooner  or  later.”  I was  in 
no  burry  to  depart,  so,  after  breakfast,  I proposed 
a trip  into  Asia,  which  was  agreed  to.  Even  now  I 
look  back  on  that  day  as  perhaps  the  happiest  in  my 
life  ; I longed  for  nothing  more  piquant  than  the 
innocent  gossip  of  these  simple  people  : and  why  ? 
— because  Leonora  had  assuredly  captivated  me.  I 
would  not  own  to  myself  that  I was  deeply  ena- 
moured, hut  was  determined  to  choose  my  future 
partner  in  life  with  great  circumspection,  securing  if 
possible  some  more  material  advantage  than  a pretty 
face  ; and  yet  the  quiet  grace,  the  ineffable  sweet- 
ness, and  the  innocent  gaiety  of  this  Italian  maiden 
fairly  enthralled  me.  We  had  a pleasant  ramble  in 
the  groves  of  C'hengelkeui  and  afterwards  near  the 
sweet  waters  of  Asia.  It  was  Friday,  and  the  green 
meadows  in  that  enchanting  valley  were  covered  with 
the  brightest  colours  worn  by  the  crowds  of  Turkish 
women  that  there  congregated  to  spend  their  holiday. 
These  groups  seemed  in  the  distance  like  the  gayest 
tiowers  in  some  vast  garden.  Many  of  them  had 
arrived  in  arabas,  strange  quaint  waggons  hung  with 
crimson  tassels,  and  drawn  by  oxen  whose  trappings 
were  equally  picturesque.  Each  family  squatted  on 
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the  grass,  while  close  at  hand  the  ugliest  black 
eunuchs  kept  watch  and  ward. 

Here  and  there  were  Wallachian  gipsy  musicians 
energetically  pouring  forth  strains  of  quaint  and 
melancholy  music,  and  then  we  met  with  a bear 
taught  to  display  tricks  that  in  Europe  would  be 
thought  grossly  indelicate,  but  which  were  received 
by  peals  of  merry  laughter. 

We  enjoyed  the  sight  from  a distance,  not  wishing 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  insults  that  Europeans 
almost  certainly  meet  with  if  they  come  within  ear- 
shot of  these  harems.  At  sunset  we  returned  home- 
wards. The  air  was  deliciously  warm,  a wonderful 
calm  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  the  silence  being 
broken  only  by  the  warbling  of  the  nightingales  and 
the  soft,  melancholy  whistle  of  the  small  owl,  the 
same  which  is  heard  on  Italian  summer  nights.  As 
we  stepped  into  the  caique  beautiful  fire-flies  flitted 
round  the  head  of  Leonora,  making  her  look  like 
some  glorified  saint.  We  glided  rapidly,  too  rapidly, 
down  the  stream ; the  moon  assumed  her  graceful 
empire  ; lights  flitted  about  the  shore,  and  all  seemed 
like  a delicious  dream.  Presently  my  senses,  even 
now  enthralled,  were  raised  to  ecstasy  by  the  voices 
of  mother  and  daughter,  warbling  one  of  Bellini’s 
melodies.  As  their  notes  blended  in  perfect  harmony, 
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I yielded  to  the  voluptuous  feeling  of  the  moment, 
and  drank  in  those  words  of  love  and  bliss  until  I 
longed  to  arrest  the  flight  of  time.  Too  quickly  did 
the  boat  glide  down  the  current.  The  talilimji,  with 
cruel  politeness,  proposed  to  drop  me  at  the  point 
nearest  to  my  home.  I could  not  hut  submit,  and 
so  this  happy  fete  ended  amidst  the  foul  dogs  and 
noisome  smells  of  the  quay  at  Tophane.  I dragged 
myself  slowly  up  the  steep  hill  with  reluctant  feet, 
and  reached  home  with  a sense  of  pleasant  weariness. 
The  locanda  in  which  I lodged  overlooked  the  small 
Turkish  burying-ground  that  bounds  Pera  on  the 
west.  From  the  window  of  my  chamber  I looked 
out  upon  a dark  grove  of  cypresses,  where  was  heard, 
all  day  long,  the  mournful  cooing  of  doves,  which 
nestled  in  the  branches,  and  seemed  to  be  lamenting 
the  good  and  virtuous  that  were  departed.  But  night 
had  changed  the  scene,  and  the  gentle  doves  that 
flitted  over  the  graves  of  the  blessed  during  the  da}-, 
were  replaced  by  hooting  owls,  hideous  bats,  and 
obscene  dogs,  whose  howling  made  night  hideous, 
and  who  seemed  to  hold  revelry  over  the  accursed 
graves  of  the  wicked.  Such  were  the  fancies  that 
flitted  through  my  excited  brain,  as  I leaned  out  of 
the  window,  and  again  indulged  in  delicious  reveries, 
building  enchanted  castles,  of  which  the  chatelaine 
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was  always  the  peerless  beauty,  the  queen  of  my  soul, 
Leonora.  I now  no  longer  thought  of  bettering  im- 
position by  a moneyed  match ; I felt  I must  have  this 
girl ; she  was  essential  to  my  happiness,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  Turkey  would  not  compensate  me  for  the 
loss  of  one  I so  ardently  loved. 

Suddenly  my  attention  was  attracted  by  loud  cries 
for  help  aud  mercy  in  a hoy’s  voice,  and  I saw  what 
appeared  to  me  a murder  taking  place  under  the  walls 
of  the  locanda.  Quick  as  thought  I descended  into 
the  street,  and  there  found  a zaptie,  or  policeman, 
beating  a Jewish  hoy  unmercifully.  No  one  inter- 
fered, each  passenger  hurried  by,  whilst  a comrade  of 
the  Turk  stood  quietly  looking  on.  The  poor  child 
shrieked,  “ Aman,  aman — mercy,  mercy ! ” hut  the 
Turk  struck  him  heavily,  and  ended  by  jumping  and 
stamping  on  his  prostrate  body.  The  last  brutal 
act  of  torture,  which  seemed  to  compromise  the  lad's 
life,  was  too  much  to  be  borne.  I sprang  forward, 
seized  the  Turk  by  the  throat,  and  flung  him  heavily 
from  me,  hut  while  I saw  him  disappear  behind  a 
grave-stone,  a sudden  sensation,  as  of  a heavy  blow 
on  the  head,  took  away  my  senses,  and  I remember 
no  more  of  the  adventure.  (4.) 


CHAPTER  III. 


I am  laid  on  a Sick  Bed,  but  soon  Eecoveb  and  seek  Prac- 
tice in  an  Apothecary’s  Shop — A Turkish  University 
and  the  Students  thereof — My  Pirst  Medical  Visit  to 
the  Harem  of  a Pasiia — A Strange  Baptism. 

The  last  time  I had  seen  Dr.  Leoni  was  on  the 
wharf,  at  Bebek,  as  I parted  from  him  to  hurry  to 
Haskeui,  and  tell  my  friends  of  the  good  fortune 
that  had  befallen  me.  I was  then  in  the  height  of 
health,  strength,  and  high  spirits,  for  the  Hekim 
Bashi  had  promised  me  the  appointment  of  doctor  to 
the  Imperial  manufactory  of  Zeitoun  Bournou.  When 
next  I met  the  doctor  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  his 
vocation,  and  his  patient  was  myself.  He  was  feel- 
ing my  pulse,  and  the  blood  was  trickling  from  the 
other  arm.  An  Armenian  barber  was  holding  a 
basin,  and  I caught  sight,  too,  of  the  jovial  face  of 
the  primo  buffo,  Signor  Montero,  looking  strangely 
grave  and  anxious,  an  expression  that  suited  him  so 
ill,  that  it  impressed  me  with  a sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, so  I feebly  laughed,  and  my  laugh  ended  in  an 
involuntary  fit  of  weeping. 
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“ Tliank  God,  he  lives  ! ” exclaimed  the  buffo. 

“ Hush  ! ” said  the  doctor  ; “ va  bene — he  will 
soon  be  well  again.”  My  arm  was  bound  up  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  barber,  and  the  doctor  left 
me,  after  giving  his  orders  in  a whisper. 

Thus  I lay,  they  tell  me,  for  a week,  nursed 
carefully  by  my  friends  of  the  Teatro  Naum,  who,  in 
turn,  administered  to  my  wants.  Daily  I remember 
the  kindly  face  of  the  tahlimji,  who  looked  in  for  a 
brief  moment,  but  who  rarely  came  empty-handed, 
and  the  little  delicacies,  suited  for  an  invalid,  were 
never  wanting  to  me.  At  length  a sound  and  re- 
freshing sleep  seemed  to  restore  me  once  more  to 
vigour  of  thought ; gradually  the  deafness  and  dis- 
tressing buzzing  in  my  ears  wore  off,  and  when  next 
Dr.  Leoni  called  he  laid  aside  the  character  of  the 
doctor,  and  spoke  to  me  more  as  a friend.  I thanked 
him  warmly  for  his  timely  aid,  and  then  asked  him 
what  on  earth  had  been  the  matter  with  me. 

“Have  you  no  idea?”  asked  the  doctor,  curious 
to  see  how  far  my  memory  had  been  affected. 

“ Well,  I remember  a scuffle  with  a zapti6,  on 
behalf  of  a Jew  boy,  and,  from  my  sensations,  I 
should  say  I had  been  knocked  down,  but  that  I 
distinctly  recollect  flinging  the  fellow  over  a grave- 
stone.” 
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“ Ah,  bravo  ! your  brain  is  all  right  again,  thanks 
to  your  youth  and  a good  constitution.  The  fact  is, 
another  Turk  came  behind  you  and  felled  you  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  pistol.” 

“ Oh  ! and  that  is  why  my  head  is  bound  up  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  and  lucky  it  is  that  the  fellow  had  not 
fired  his  pistol,  or  used  his  sabre.  I trust  this  will 
be  a lesson  to  you  never  to  interfere  in  a street 
brawl.” 

“ Caro  dottore,  this  was  no  ordinary  street  brawl, 
the  poor  boy  was  being  murdered.” 

“ Well,  and  another  murder  was  nearly  committed 
on  an  Italian  doctor,  as  well  as  on  a Jewish  boy  ; 
besides,  your  help  came  too  late,”  said  the  doctor. 

“ Too  late,  how  ? ” 

“ The  poor  lad  was  picked  up,  and  carried  home  to 
Haskeui,  and  our  friend  the  tahlimji  tells  me  he 
died  the  same  night.” 

“ Per  Dio  santo  ! and  what  have  they  done  to  the 
zaptie  ? ” 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  briefly 
said,  “ Nothing.” 

“ Holy  Virgin  ! is  it  possible  ? are  our  lives  then 
in  the  power  of  these  brutal  zapties  ? ” 

“ By  no  means.  Europeans  are  well  protected  by 
their  own  governments  ; all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
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keep  quiet,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  natives.  Well  now,  suppose  we 
talk  of  your  own  affairs  : you  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  all  I tell  you,  and  I am  anxious  that  you  should 
know  exactly  your  position.” 

“Be  assured,  dear  doctor,  that  I will  report  my- 
self at  Zeitoun  Bournou  without  delay  ; indeed,  I am 
well  enough  now,  and  most  anxious  to  begin  my 
duties.” 

“ Gently,  my  dear  friend ; I regret  much  to  tell 
you  that  the  appointment  you  mention  is  lost.  I 
can  scarcely  unravel  the  intrigue,  but  the  prime 
cause,  doubtless,  was  your  inability  to  press  the 
matter,  and  get  your  name  at  once  enrolled  with- 
out a moment’s  delay.  Even  in  that  case  your 
success  would  not  have  been  certain,  as  I hear  that 
Signor  Manna  wanted  the  place  for  a friend,  and  he 
is  all  powerful.  But  let  not  this  depress  you ; on 
the  contrary,  let  the  disappointment  only  stimulate 
you  to  further  exertion,  and  you  will  yet,  probably, 
succeed  sooner  or  later.” 

I fear  my  countenance,  despite  the  brave  smile  I 
assumed,  betrayed  my  dejection,  for  I was  thoroughly 
cast  down,  my  bodily  weakness  helping  to  depress 
me.  The  doctor  spoke  cheeringly,  and  pressed  my 
hand  with  real  warmth  of  feeling  as  he  departed  ; 
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but  when  he  was  gone  I hid  my  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  weakly  sobbed  myself  asleep. 

Despite  this  grievous  disappointment,  however,  my 
convalescence  was  rapid.  The  heavy  blow,  too,  had 
taught  me  prudence,  and  I was  determined  in  future 
to  avoid  all  quarrels,  and  never  to  take  the  part  of 
the  oppressed  in  Turkey,  since  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  or  Quixotic.  True,  it  was  a grand  field 
for  a philanthropic  Don  Quixote,  but  his  was  not  the 
career  I had  marked  out  for  myself,  nor  was  I 
ambitious  of  martyrdom.  I was  now  thrown  on  my 
own  resources  for  a livelihood,  and  these  were 
slender  indeed.  After  paying  for  a fortnight’s  board 
and  lodging  at  the  locanda,  I had  but  twenty  ducats 
left ; these  could  not  last  beyond  six  weeks,  at  the 
furthest,  and  what  then  ? The  prospect  wTas  gloomy, 
but  inaction  was  not  one  of  my  faults ; I turned  in 
every  direction  for  advice  and  help.  I wras  coun- 
selled to  form  the  acquaintance  of  some  apothecary, 
and  to  attend  his  shop  daily,  to  prescribe  for  any 
chance  patients  that  appeared.  Such,  I ascertained, 
was  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  I resolved  to 
adopt.  I was  accordingly  presented  in  due  form  to 
M.  Seput,  a w'orthy  pharmacien,  whose  shop  wTas 
in  Stamboul  Proper.  It  is  weary  work  waiting  for 
practice.  You  cannot  hunt  for  patients,  you  must 
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wait  for  them  to  come:  and  when  it  happens  that 
there  are  numerous  other  doctors  equally  on  the 
watch,  and  better  known  than  yourself,  this  v .b:  - 
is  heart-sickening.  There  was.  however,  arrays 
something  to  occupy  me  independently  of  pathuts. 
I had  the  Turkish  language  to  learn,  and  I set  at 
that  work  with  a diligence  that  was  daily  rewarded 
by  a sensible  progress.  Every  morning,  about  eight 
o’clock,  my  habit  was  to  descend  the  steep  hill  of 
Galata,  cross  the  wooden  bridge,  and  direct  my 
steps  to  the  Baghtchb  lvapoosi.  where  the  shop  of 
hi.  Sep  at  was  situated.  I was  often  the  first  doctor 
who  arrived  after  the  door  was  opened,  and  took 
my  seat  on  a bench  expressly  provided  for  the  pro- 
fession. Presently  an  old  Turkish  woman  would 
enter,  followed  by  the  inevitable  negress.  “ Hani 
laekim  bashi  — where  is  the  doctor?"  would  be 
her  first  question.  I present  myself.  “ Feel  my 
pulse."  she  exclaims,  holding  out  her  hand : she 
then  launches  into  a voluble  description  of  her 
troubles  and  ailments,  and,  carefully  removing  part 
of  the  yashmak,  or  veil,  she  thrusts  out  her  tongue 
for  inspection.  I prescribe  for  her.  but  iu  my 
ordinance  I am  forced  to  recommend  a foot-bath,  and 
a small  bleeding,  or  my  talents  would  be  held  in  low 
esteem,  besides  which,  the  barber  who  bleeds  would 
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Ipse  a job,  and  we  doctors  sometimes  get  an  odd 
patient  from  the  barbers.  When  I write  the  pre- 
scription, I take  care  to  give  the  old  lady  plenty  to 
take,  in  order  to  favour  my  friend  the  apothecary ; 
moreover,  he  gives  me  a percentage  on  the  medicine. 
The  direct  fee  which  I receive  is  small,  as  all  fees 
are  when  given  in  a shop — about  ten  piastres,  or  two 
francs ; however,  that  pays  for  my  dinner.  Presently 
other  doctors  arrive,  some  have  come  from  seeing 
patients,  and  look  in  to  give  directions  about  medi- 
cines ; others  are,  like  myself,  in  search  of  patients, 
and  so  they  come  and  sit  on  the  bench  to  chat, 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  take  what  Providence  sends 
them.  The  great  doctors,  such  as  my  friend 
Dr.  Leoni,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  an  apothe- 
cary’s shop.  Their  time  is  fully  occupied  in 
visiting  their  patients,  who  live  very  widely  apart, 
and  the  streets  being  unsuited  to  wheel  carriages, 
much  time  is  consumed  in  going  from  one  house  to 
another.  Happy  men  ! who  have  no  time  for  gos- 
siping in  these  rendezvous  of  the  faculty. 

My  medical  brethren  were  as  various  in  their 
nationalities  as  in  their  acquirements.  Italy  fur- 
nished the  majority  of  the  foreigners,  Franco  a goodly 
number,  Germany  several,  and  England  a few,  but 
these  mostly  of  the  highest  position.  Of  natives, 
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there  were  a few  genuine  Turks,  enjoying  but  little 
of  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
Greeks  swarmed,  and  some  of  them  occupied  the  best 
medical  appointments  in  the  palace  and  the  public 
service.  There  were  also  a few  Armenians,  who 
did  not,  however,  possess  a great  reputation,  even 
amongst  their  own  people.  These  Christian  Asiatic 
nationalities  furnished  a great  number  of  professors 
of  small  surgery ; there  were  numbers  of  barbers,  who 
were  bleeders,  tooth-drawers,  cuppers,  and  dressers  of 
wounds.  Some  years  before  my  arrival  in  Constan- 
tinople, all  the  doctors  possessed  of  diplomas  were 
foreigners,  or  natives  who  had  studied  abroad,  but 
latterly  the  Sultan  had  founded  a medical  university 
of  his  own,  and  a curious  exotic  it  was.  The  pupils 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  and  yet  but  few  of  the 
Turks  would  face  the  horrors  of  learning  anatomy. 
Moreover,  all  the  lessons  were  given  in  French, 
which  the  students  had  to  learn  while  listening  to 
the  lectures.  The  Sultan,  however,  was  determined 
that  the  lecture-rooms  should  be  filled,  so  peasants 
were  captured  in  the  interior,  and  brought  in  chains 
to  learn  the  science  of  medicine.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed,  as  the  brains  of  these  rustics 
were  fouud  impermeable  to  both  French  and  physio- 
logy, besides  which,  many  of  them  were  only  too 
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glad  to  settle  for  life  at  tlie  school,  when  they  found 
themselves  fed,  clothed,  and  paid,  and  disliked  the 
idea  of  leaving  it.  Compulsory  attendance  was 
therefore  given  up,  and  (with  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages held  out)  there  was  no  lack  of  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  Armenians,  with  a few  Ottomans,  which  latter 
were  highly  encouraged  in  their  studies,  some  of 
them  being  made  colonels  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  a very  indulgent  examination.  The  pro- 
fessors were,  in  the  beginning,  first-rate  men,  and 
highly  paid,  from  France  and  Austria;  these  were 
in  time  gradually  replaced  by  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
who  neglected  their  duties,  and  made  a traffic  of  the 
emoluments  and  appointments  connected  with  their 
posts. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  medical  school  of 
Galata  Serail,  over  which  the  son  of  the  Hekim 
Bashi  presided,  and  w'hich  sent  out  yearly  a crop  of 
young  medicos,  most  of  whom  were  intended  for  the 
army  and  navy. 

I now  passed  my  life  almost  entirely  in  the 
apothecary’s  shop,  vigilantly  watching  for  chance 
patients.  Hunger  sharpened  my  faculties,  for  fees 
were  a matter  of  life  and  death  with  me.  I had  left 
the  locanda,  and  taken  a small  garret  in  Peru,  just 
large  enough  to  contain  my  bed.  By  watching  early 
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ancl  late  I contrived  to  pick  up  a few  piastres  daily, 
and  tlius  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  make  ends  meet. 
When  very  lucky,  I used  to  go  and  dine  at  the 
Aquila  Nera,  in  Galata,  a Greek  eating-house,  where 
I would  revel  in  the  luxury  of  “ trippa  a la  Yene- 
ziana,”  or  “ polpetti,”  and  drink  a glass  of  Broussa 
wine,  but  on  the  day  following  I contented  myself 
with  bread  and  cheese.  At  other  times  I dined  well 
at  a Turkish  kebab  shop,  in  Stamboul  Proper,  on 
small  fragments  of  roast  mutton,  well  peppered,  with 
chopped  onions.  Thus  did  days  and  weeks  glide 
away  ; meantime,  I called  not  unfrequently  on 
Dr.  Leoni,  to  ask  what  chance  I had  of  obtaining 
an  appointment.  I believe  the  good  man  was  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  serve  me,  but  he  had,  as  yet, 
obtained  nothing  but  an  abundance  of  promises.  I 
soon  found  that,  unlike  European  ministers,  the 
Turks  would  promise  anything  without  hesitation. 
This  resulted  from  an  innate  politeness  and  disre- 
gard for  truth.  They  thought  it  ill-bred  to  refuse 
anything,  but  they  forgot  their  promises  as  soon  as 
uttered. 

My  chief  friends  were  the  family  of  the  tahlimji. 
I used  to  go  to  them  regularly  on  a Sunday,  and  was 
always  welcome.  I thought  it  useless,  and  even 
cruel,  to  press  my  claims  while  in  such  utter  poverty, 
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so  I contented  myself  by  a silent  and  secret  adoration 
of  my  beautiful  Leonora.  The  fever  of  my  soul  was 
past ; I was  steadily  in  love,  and  regarded  the 
maiden,  tacitly,  as  my  own,  though  no  words  on  the 
momentous  subject  had  passed  between  myself  and 
her  parents,  much  less  between  our  two  selves.  She 
was  still  a modest,  shrinking  girl  of  fifteen,  ignorant 
of  the  world,  ignorant  of  love,  adoring  her  parents 
(who  were  absorbed  in  their  daughter),  and,  I fondly 
hoped,  she  was  not  indifferent  to  me.  The  mother 
guarded  her  sacred  treasure  with  a loving  jealousy. 
Never  was  I left  alone  with  her,  even  for  five  minutes ; 
and  yet  this  surveillance  was  so  skilful  that  it  was 
not  felt.  I only  knew  that  it  existed,  because,  at  the 
close  of  each  Sunday,  I could  not  recollect  that  I had 
ever  seen  Leonora  alone  for  one  moment. 

Thus  passed  my  life,  and  I soon  found  I had  been 
three  months  at  Constantinople,  when  one  evening, 
having  stayed  to  the  very  last  moment  at  the  apothe- 
cary’s shop,  I was  rewarded  by  my  first  case  of 
importance.  A French  lady  of  Pera,  who  earned  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  frequenting  harems,  and 
selling  goods,  on  commission,  at  three  or  four  hun- 
dred per  cent,  profit,  was  seen  hurrying  up  the  street. 
I had  already  made  her  acquaintance  slightly,  so 
when  she  saw  me,  she  exclaimed — 
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“ A la  bonne  heure,  docteur,  how  glad  I am  to  have 
found  you  ! Pray  come  at  once  with  me  to  the 
harem  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ; there  is  a child  yen-  ill.” 

“Madame,  I am  at  your  service,”  I answered,  and 
so  we  sallied  forth  together. 

We  had  not  far  to  walk  before  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  large  gates  of  a pasha’s  mansion.  We  entered, 
unopposed  by  an  old  Turk  who  slumbered  at  the 
entrance.  There  was  a curious  old  Viennese  car- 
riage, with  tattered  hammer -cloth  and  tarnished 
decorations,  drawn  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  great 
staircase.  We  ascended  to  the  first  floor,  and  found 
ourselves  amongst  the  usual  crowd  of  insolent  ser- 
vants. Madame  Francois  was,  however,  well  known 
to  them,  and  so,  bidding  me  wait  awhile,  she  entered 
a room,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  returned  and  beckoned 
me.  I followed  her,  and  found  myself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  crouched  in  a 
corner  of  his  sofa,  lazily  smoking,  and  fingering  his 
beads. 

“ Ichte  hekim  bashi  — here  is  the  doctor,”  ex- 
claimed the  lady;  “ now  let  me  take  him  at  once  to 
the  harem.” 

“ Yavash,  yavash — gently,  gently,”  answered  the 
pasha  ; “ sen  kim  sen — who  are  you  ? ” said  he, 
turning  languidly  to  me. 
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“ Effendim,  the  dust  of  your  feet  is  a hekim,”  I 
answered,  standing  in  a humble  posture,  and  hiding 
my  hands  in  the  sleeves  of  my  coat. 

“ Angi  milet — of  what  nationality  ? ” 

“ Italian,  effendim.” 

“ Bono,  bouyoroon,  ottoroon — sit  down,”  said  the 
pasha. 

Instead  of  seating  myself  on  the  divan,  I sank  on 
my  knees  on  the  floor,  saluting  the  pasha,  and  still 
hiding  my  hands. 

“ Bouyoroon  otour,  otour,”  said  his  Excellency, 
beckoning  to  the  seat. 

“ Usta’fr  Ullah — God  forbid!”  I exclaimed,  and 
then  humbly  took  my  place  on  the  very  edge  of  the 

sofa. 

The  pasha  clapped  his  hands,  and  three  or  four 
servants  appeared.  “ Kalive,”  he  said,  and  coffee 
was  brought,  and  a cup  presented  to  me  while  the 
pasha’s  pipe  was  charged.  I was  not,  of  course, 
permitted  to  have  a pipe  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  man. 

Meantime,  Madame  Francois  had  gone  into  the 
harem,  and  presently  re-appeared,  and,  with  the 
privilege  of  her  sex,  exclaimed, — 

“ Pasha,  I did  not  bring  the  doctor  to  drink  coffee 
here,  but  to  see  your  child.” 
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u Guelieur,  guelieur — he  is  coming,  he  is  coming ; 
there  is  no  hurry;”  and  then,  raising  his  voice,  the 
pasha  called  “Irani,  Ahmet.” 

Ahmet  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a wonderfully  ugly 
eunuch. 

“ Guidelim,”  said  the  pasha — “ let  us  go.” 

The  eunuch  preceded  us,  crying  out,  “ Kimsey 
olmaz — let  no  one  appear.” 

We  passed  through  two  or  three  rooms,  and  then 
entered  the  women’s  apartments.  The  room  we  now 
found  ourselves  in  was  suffocatingly  hot  and  unwhole- 
some. Not  a window  was  open,  and  in  one  comer 
a “ mangal,”  or  charcoal  brazier,  was  burning.  En- 
veloped from  head  to  foot  in  thick  veils,  were  three 
or  four  women,  ttvo  of  whom  had  thrust  themselves 
into  a closet,  evidently  making  a merit,  before  the 
pasha,  of  their  close  hiding. 

In  an  elegant  walnut  cradle,  ornamented  with 
silver,  lay  a child  of  about  a year  old,  breathing 
heavily,  and  a closely  veiled  young  woman  hung  over 
its  pillow  in  evident  distress.  I examined  the  child, 
which  was  muffled  up  in  the  most  suffocating  manner, 
and  found  it  was  suffering  from  bronchitis.  While 
thus  engaged,  a woman  who  stood  behind  the  mother 
was  always  ready  with  a suggestion. 

“Try  a blister,  Hekim  Bashi,”  she  said;  “a 
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little  blood-letting  will  be  good,  Hekim  Baslii  ; ” and 
at  last  she  offered  to  assist  in  taking  off  part  of  the 
babe’s  garments,  that  I might  auscultate  the  chest. 
This  movement,  however,  was  evidently  not  welcome 
to  the  mother,  who  pushed  the  woman  almost  rudely 
away.  After  a due  examination  we  departed  as  we 
came,  the  pasha  leading  the  way,  and  the  eunuch 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

“ Is  there  any  doubt  ? ” asked  the  pasha. 

The  eunuch  managed  to  get  behind  his  Excellency, 
and  telegraphed  strongly  to  me  to  report  favourably. 
A pasha’s  feelings  must  never  be  ruffled  in  his  own 
household,  and  disagreeable  truths  should  never  reach 
his  ears  ; thus  he  is  constantly  regaled  with  soft  and 
pleasant  lies.  Now  I had  reflected  on  my  way  from 
the  harem  what  answer  I should  make  to  the  anti- 
cipated question,  Shoophe  var  mi — is  there  any  doubt'? 
and  of  course  framed  the  answer  most  suited  to  my 
own  interests.  There  was  certainly  some  danger, 
though  not  imminent,  and  I had  every  hope  that  the 
child  would  recover,  so  I answered,  “Effendim,  doubt 
there  is,  but  fear  there  is  not.”  “ Nasi,  agnamam 
— how  so,  I understand  you  not?” 

“ Effendim,  in  your  shadow  the  dust  of  your  feet 
speaks  the  truth  ; the  disease  of  the  child  is  severe, 
but  fear  not,  effendim,  I have  a sure  remedy. 
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Ilhamdullillah — please  God,  in  a few  days  the  babe 
will  be  well  again.” 

“ Peki — well,  here  is  paper;  write.” 

I put  a piece  of  the  thick  Turkish  paper  on  the 
forefinger  of  my  left  hand,  and  with  the  reed  pen  and 
thick  ink  I wrote  a prescription,  and  gave  ample 
directions  to  Madame  Framjois,  who  had  undertaken 
to  look  after  the  child,  and  who,  being  an  European, 
was  regarded  as  a sort  of  professor  of  medicine.  In 
Turkey  medicine  is  considered  to  belong  especially  to 
Franks,  nor  have  a vast  tribe  of  charlatans  sufficed 
to  weaken  this  faith.  When  I left  the  pasha’s  resi- 
dence, after  having  received  a fee  of  a hundred 
piastres,  in  the  pleasant  form  of  a gold  Napoleon  (for 
all  coins  circulate  in  Constantinople),  I felt  myself 
already  a made  man.  “ If  the  pasha  does  not  at  once 
introduce  me  into  good  practice,  at  least  he  can 
obtain  for  me  an  appointment.  I must  play  my  cards 
well.”  As  I lay  down  to  sleep  that  night  a sense 
of  happiness  pervaded  my  mind,  and  tinged  all  my 
thoughts,  and  so  I slept  soundly. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  I was 
again  at  the  pasha’s  konag,  or  mansion.  I was 
conducted  iuto  his  presence  at  once,  and  found  him 
reclining,  as  usual,  on  his  ottoman,  smoking  his 
chibouque,  and  playing  with  his  beads.  He  was 
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dressed  in  loose  “ shalwars,”  and  the  lightest  and 
costliest  of  sable  pelisses.  He  had  his  legs  comfort- 
ably tacked  up  under  him,  and  a jewelled  snuff-box 
of  value  lay  by  his  side.  He  greeted  me  with  some 
cordiality  as  I entered,  exclaiming, — 

“Ho,  Hekim  Bashi ! bon  giorno,  ne  var  ne  yok 
— what’s  going  on  ? Bouyoroon — come  and  sit 

down.” 

“ Under  your  shadow  all  is  well,”  I answered  ; 
and  I knelt  on  the  floor. 

“ Bouyoroon,  bouyoroon,”  said  the  pasha,  gra- 
ciously, on  which  I humbly  made  myself  uncom- 
fortable on  the  very  edge  of  the  sofa. 

“ Inshallah — please  God,  the  child  is  better  ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ Inshallah,”  was  the  answer.” 

Just  then,  a pretty  little  girl  of  about  seven  years 
entered  the  room,  ran  to  the  pasha,  and  kissed  his 
hand,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  exclaimed,  “ Guel, 
Hekim  Bashi — come,  come  to  the  harem.” 

I rose  up,  somewhat  embarrassed  how  to  act,  and 
looked  humbly  to  the  pasha.  He  quietly  said,  “Otoor 
— stay,”  so  I resumed  my  seat.  Just  then  coffee  was 
brought,  and  the  pasha  said,  “ Call  Ahmet.” 

The  eunuch  appeared,  and  I was  told  to  follow 
him,  and  so  was  conducted  to  the  harem,  where  I 
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met  again  the  same  veiled  figures,  and  Madame 
Francois. 

My  astonishment,  however,  was  great  indeed  on 
seeing  a Greek  priest  with  two  assistants,  who  were 
gathering  together  some  ecclesiastical  objects,  and 
taking  their  departure.  I should  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  Pope  himself  in  a Turkish  harem 
as  a Greek  priest;  however,  I could  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  strange  phenomenon,  but,  affecting  not  to 
notice  it,  I turned  to  the  examination  of  my  patient. 

I was  mortified  in  finding  him  much  worse  in 
every  respect.  The  French  lady  was  mutely  elo- 
quent in  signs  and  nods,  which  expressed  a great 
deal.  To  my  surprise  and  mortification  I found 
that  none  of  my  remedies  had  been  applied.  I was 
puzzled  how  to  act,  and  asked  Madame  Francois  the 
meaning  of  the  mystery.  She  nodded,  and  said  in 
Turkish, — 

“ Insliallah— the  child  will  be  better  to-morrow. 
Now,  Heldm  Baslii,  come  into  another  room,  and 
write  a prescription.” 

She  led  me  into  another  room,  bade  me  sit  down, 
and  then  shut  the  door.  “ Now,  docteur,”  said  she, 
“ I have  discovered  the  whole  plot.” 

“ What  plot  ? ” I asked. 

“ Bah  ! there  is  always  a plot  in  a harem  like 
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this.  Don’t  you  see,  this  child  is  the  pasha’s  only 
son,  lately  presented  to  him  by  his  youngest  wife,  a 
Circassian  slave,  a present  of  Abdi  Pasha.  Before 
Zernigul  came  into  the  harem,  the  fat  woman,  who 
proposed  a blister,  was  the  pasha’s  favourite.  She  is 
the  mother  of  the  little  girl,  and  madly  jealous  of 
Zernigul.  She  tried  to  make  the  latter  miscarry, 
I know,  and  now  is  plotting  against  the  life  of 
the  child.  Last  night  she  made  the  poor  mother 
believe  that  a gliiaour’s  medicines  would  do  the  child 
harm,  and  so,  instead  of  putting  on  the  leeches,  and 
giving  the  medicines,  a holy  Dervish  was  sent  for 
who  put  his  foot  on  the  child,  blew  into  its  mouth, 
and  practised  all  sorts  of  absurdities.” 

“ No  wonder  the  child  is  worse,”  I remarked ; 
“ but  what  is  to  be  done  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! I have  it.  Tell  the  pasha  that  the  air  of 
Stamboul  is  very  had,  and  that  the  child  never  can 
recover  here.  Tell  him  that  only  the  air  of  Chin- 
gelkeui  will  save  its  life.  The  pasha’s  keyah*  has  his 
harem  in  that  village,  and  so  Zernigul  can  take  her 
child  there.” 

I acted  on  the  advice  of  the  sharp-witted  French- 
woman. I told  the  pasha  frankly  the  child  was 
worse,  that  I had  discovered  something  bad  in  the 
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air,  and  that  the  only  means  of  saving  the  babe’s 
life  was  an  immediate  removal  to  Chingelkeui. 

No  objections  whatever  were  made  to  the  proposal, 
nevertheless  I felt  sure  that  the  vis  inertice  of  the 
Turkish  character  would  assist  the  intrigues  of  the 
fat  woman,  unless  there  were  some  one  to  push  for- 
ward the  project.  That  some  one  was  at  hand. 
Madame  Francis  engaged  to  carry  out  the  measure, 
and  so  I felt  sure  it  would  he  done. 

Much  seemed  now  to  depend  on  the  recovery  of 
the  child,  perhaps  my  whole  career  ; for  although  the 
Turks  never  blame  the  hekim  for  the  death  of  his 
patient,  deeming  that  such  reproaches  would  be  blas- 
phemous, yet  they  have  great  faith  in  a man’s  luck, 
and  are  inclined  to  avoid  an  unlucky  doctor.  I 
therefore  felt  most  anxious  for  the  result  of  the 
remedies. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I had  a message 
from  Madame  Franqois,  requesting  me  to  go  to  Chin- 
gelkeui. Accordingly  I crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and 
again  visited  my  little  patient  in  his  new  abode.  I 
found  him  in  a nice  airy  room,  jealously  nursed  by 
his  mother,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  Madame 
Francois,  who  hid  me  remark  a decided  change  for 
the  better  even  in  the  space  of  a few  hours.  She 
had  now  completely  gained  the  mother’s  confidence. 
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and  the  baleful  influence  of  the  jealous  woman  being 
removed,  Zernigul  was  obedient  to  every  suggestion, 
and  the  child  got  rapidly  well. 

Addressing  my  friend,  I said,  “ Tell  me,  I beg, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  priest  being  in 
the  harem  yesterday  morning  ? ” 

“ He  was  there  to  baptize  the  infant,”  answered 
madame. 

“ Baptize  the  infant ! ” I exclaimed,  still  more 
astonished ; “ is  the  pasha,  then,  a Christian  and  a 
polygamist,  too  ? ” 

“ By  no  means ; he  is  Moslem,  and  so  are  his 
wives ; but  when  a child  is  at  the  point  of  death,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mother  has  it  bap- 
tized ; whether  to  propitiate  Christ,  and  so  aid  its 
recover}',  or  to  ensure  for  the  little  creature  an 
entrance  into  a Christian  heaven,  in  case  the  Moslem 
paradise  should  prove  a myth,  I cannot  tell ; but  such 
is  the  case.  Perhaps  those  mothers  who  thus  have 
their  children  baptized  belong  to  the  Moslem  tribes 
who  are  secret  Christians  ; there  are  many  such  in 
the  empire.” 

I thought  the  last  the  most  reasonable  explana- 
tion. (5.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I call  on  Madame  Francois  and  eeceite  Good  Advice — 
Eamazan  commences — Turkish  Hospitalitt — I am  pro- 
mised an  Appointment  and  have  to  conduct  a delicate 
Negotiation. 

After  the  above  successful  case,  I naturally  antici- 
pated a sudden  increase  of  practice  amongst  the 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.  For  a few  days  I was 
not  inclined  to  go,  at  an  early  hour,  to  the  apothe- 
cary’s shop.  I thought  that  kind  of  practice  scarcely 
befitting  my  dignity.  However,  as  I had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and,  moreover,  as  I had  established  a sort 
of  rendezvous  there,  I concluded  it  was  better  to 
continue  the  habit.  Days,  and  then  weeks  passed, 
and,  strange  to  say,  there  were  no  more  calls  to 
pashas’  harems,  and  I began  to  despond.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I sought  out  my  friend  Madame 
Francois,  in  order  to  enlist  her  more  decidedly  in 
my  interest,  and  I thought  a call  would  naturally 
please  her. 

This  lady  lived  in  a rickety  wooden  house,  near 
Tatavola,  full  of  bad  smells,  and  built,  apparently,  to 
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be  hot  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  A Greek 
man-servant  opened  the  door,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
shrill  question  of  the  lady  from  above  as  to  who 
was  there,  he  shouted  “ Iatros — the  doctor.”  “Oh, 
docteur,  entrez  done.  How  is  it  you  have  not  found 
your  way  here  for  a century  ? ” 

“ Madame,  I have  been  indisposed,”  I answered, 
wishing  to  hide  my  want  of  politeness. 

“ What  have  you  suffered  from  ? ” asked  madame. 

“ I have  suffered  dreadfully  from  rheumatism,”  I 
answered ; “ otherwise,  I should  have  called  here 
long  ago.” 

“ Eh,  bien  ! How  is  the  pasha  ? ” asked  madame. 

“ Well,  really,  I have  not  seen  him  since  the  child 
recovered,”  I answered. 

“ Not  seen  the  pasha  ? Diable  ! But  you  are  a 
nice  doctor  for  Constantinople.  You  need  not  come 
and  see  me  unless  you  like,  though  if  you  had  less 
rheumatism  and  more  politeness,  mon  ami,  you  might 
have  picked  up  a few  more  patients  ; but  if  you  don’t 
go  and  wait  upon  pashas,  you  had  better  leave  this 
country  and  return  home.” 

“ But  what  pretext  can  I find  to  go  and  call  on  so 
great  a personage  ? ” 

“ Pretext ! Allons  done,  you  arc  not  in  Italy. 
There  a great  man  is  always  engaged ; if  he  is  not 
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working  at  liis  office,  he  is  reading,  or  writing,  or  he 
is  with  his  wife  and  children.  A pasha,  men  Dieu, 
has  to  get  through  the  time ; he  is  glad  to  see  any- 
body, everybody,  at  any  time,  and  without  any  pretext. 
Have  you  not  observed  that  there  are  no  formalities 
about  granting  interviews  as  there  are  in  Europe  ? 
You  walk  in,  you  find  the  pasha  on  his  sofa,  you 
salute  him,  he  asks  you  the  news,  you  tell  him 
something ; make  up  a little  history  of  your  own, 
it  will  amuse  him.  If  nobody  calls,  he  has  to  talk 
to  his  own  servants.  You  should  go  every  day,  and 
make  fan  ; then  they  will  send  for  you  to  the  harem. 
When  the  doctor  is  in  the  house,  the  women  always 
contrive  to  he  ill,  just  to  have  the  doctor’s  visit ; only, 
prenez  garde,  be  prudent,  be  wise : you  understand  ? 
Pashas  are  jealous.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I understand;  but,  madame,  I am  tired 
of  waiting  for  practice.  Tell  me,  is  it  impossible  to 
get  an  appointment  ? ” 

“ Nothing  more  easy,  if  you  wish  it ; though  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I would  never  quit  Constantinople. 
Here  you  have  all  the  prizes  ; you  have  the  wealth  of 
the  empire  concentrated.  What  a career  you  may 
make  ! ” 

“ Madame,”  I answered,  “ all  that  may  be  true  ; 
but  I am  too  weary  of  waiting  for  good  luck,  and,  to 
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confess  the  truth,  I am  wretchedly  poor — I have  not 
always  enough  to  eat.” 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! but  that  is  had.  Well,  now,  lose  no 
time  in  calling  on  the  pasha,  and  repeat  the  visit  as 
often  as  possible ; meantime,  I will  go  to  his  harem, 
and  I shall  probably  get  a sight  of  him,  and  will 
speak  for  you.  He  could  easily  get  you  an  appoint- 
ment,— don’t  doubt  it.” 

I was  somewhat  encouraged  by  this  conversation, 
and  determined  to  follow  the  good  advice  given,  and 
adapt  myself  more  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
country.  The  next  day  would  commence  the  feast 
of  the  Ramazan,  when  all  good  Mussulmans  abstain 
from  food  or  drink  from  sunrise  to  sunset ; but  at 
night  give  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  merriment. 
I determined  to  call  on  the  pasha  in  the  evening, 
at  an  early  opportunity. 

On  the  following  day,  Ramazan  was  ushered  in  by 
salutes  from  all  the  batteries  and  men -of- war  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  rolling  thunder  of  the  guns  awoke 
the  echoes  of  the  vine-clad  hills  from  shore  to  shore, 
the  air  grew  heavy  with  the  sulphurous  smoke,  and 
all  good  Mussulmans  ceased  to  eat  and  drink  until 
sunset.  These  are  weary  days  in  Islam.  The 
luxurious  pasha  counts  the  hours,  and  sleeps  away 
the  day  as  best  he  may ; but  the  boatmen  and  porters 
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suffer  a martyrdom  for  their  religion.  Imagine  what 
it  must  he  in  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August,  often 
in  a sirocco  wind,  to  toil  up  the  dry,  dusty,  and  fetid 
hills  of  Galata  with  huge  burdens.  The  perspiration 
pours  from  the  haggard  hrow,  the  hlood  becomes 
thick,  the  veins  congested,  the  dry,  cracked  tongue 
longs  for  one  drop  of  the  cool  water  that  trickles  from 
each  fountain,  and  outraged  nature  often  sinks  faint- 
ing under  the  pious  mortification  of  the  flesh. 

If,  however,  the  sufferings  be  great  during  the  day, 
intense  is  the  relief  when  the  evening  guns  fire,  and 
the  feasting  begins.  Just  before  sunset  may  he  seen 
these  exhausted  labourers  sitting  in  little  circles,  with 
food  and  drink  before  them,  awaiting  the  glad  signal. 
Their  pipes  are  ready  lighted,  too,  and  the  pitcher  of 
water  is  by  their  side.  The  setting  sun  is  watched 
intently,  until  at  last  he  disappears.  Then  a mo- 
ment’s pause,  and  the  echoes  of  the  Bosphorus  are 
awakened  by  artillery.  Strange  to  say,  the  lighted 
pipe  is  first  seized,  and  one  or  two  long-drawn 
inspirations  of  tobacco-smoke  are  taken,  followed  bv 
a long,  deep,  ecstatic  drink.  The  Christian  bystander 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  his  Mussulman  fellow- 
citizen,  as  he  sees  him  pouring  the  cold  clear  water 
into  that  parched  and  burning  throat  and  stomach. 
Long  is  the  draught,  and  then  the  whole  man  is 
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changed.  But  a moment  since  he  was  angry,  irri- 
table, and  exhausted  ; now,  his  replenished  veins  and 
arteries  send  new  and  healthy  blood  through  his 
system,  making  glad  his  heart,  and  brightening  his 
eye.  His  food  is  eaten  with  a zest  only  known  to  the 
fasting.  He  overflows  with  hospitality.  As  you  pass 
along  the  streets  you  hear  the  “ bouyoroon  ” — the 
“ come  and  be  welcome  ; ” the  “ bosh  guelden,”  on 
ever}’  side.  The  feasting  over,  every  one  gives  himself 
up  to  enjoyment.  As  you  walk  along  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  you  admire  the  quiet  and  sober  glad- 
ness of  the  multitude.  No  drunken  quarrels  are  to 
be  heard,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  the  revelry  ; for 
brawling  is  not  among  Turkish  vices  ; these  are  of  a 
quieter  nature,  and  such  as  can  scarcely  he  hinted  at 
to  Europeans.  We  had  better  ignore  them.  Let  us 
give  all  credit  to  the  Turks  for  their  virtues.  The 
common  people  are  orderly,  sober,  hospitable,  and 
kindly  ; some  say  truthful,  but  this  is  contrary  to 
my  experience.  Everything  is  relative  : perhaps  the 
Turks  are  more  truthful  than  the  Greeks  and  Eastern 
Christians,  who  are  undoubtedly  a race  of  liars,  as  are 
all  down-trodden  people. 

A day  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  the  Rama- 
zan, I presented  myself  at  the  summer-house  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  had  removed  his  harem  to  Candili.  The 
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hour  I chose  was  midnight.  I made  my  way  through 
a crowd  of  servants  to  a comer  of  the  garden,  and 
here  I foufid  his  Excellency  seated  amongst  a number 
of  Turks  of  all  degrees,  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  and 
gossiping.  The  air  was  deliciously  warm,  the  fire- 
flies flitted  about  the  bushes,  and  the  melancholy 
whistle  of  the  little  owl,  with  the  soft  shrill  chirping 
of  the  cicalas,  filled  the  air  with  a peculiar  music. 

The  al  fresco  gathering  of  the  Turks  was  pictu- 
resque, despite  the  modem  costume  in  which  most 
of  them  were  clothed.  I approached  in  the  humblest 
guise,  and  knelt  on  a piece  of  matting  near  the 
pasha’s  seat.  He  welcomed  me  in  a kindly,  con- 
descending manner,  and  asked  the  news.  I had  a 
few  stories  ready  to  tell  him — some  of  them  funny, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  Turkish  taste.  The  pasha 
was  amused,  and  graciously  exclaimed,  “ Aferin,  well 
done,  Hekim  Bashi.”  I next  adroitly  joined  in  the 
conversation,  and  purposely  made  some  ludicrous 
mistakes  in  my  Turkish,  producing  double-entendres 
of  a kind  unsuited  to  ears  polite.  The  pasha  roared 
with  laughter,  the  rest  joined,  I pretended  to  be 
covered  with  confusion,  and  departed,  after  having 
given  his  Excellency  an  hour’s  ^amusement,  and  feel- 
ing sure  I tad  made  a favourable  impression. 

A day  or  two  afterwards  I received  a message  from 
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Madame  Frantjois.  I repaired  at  once  to  her  house. 
“ Eh  bien,  docteur  ! ” she  exclaimed,  “ I have  suc- 
ceeded.” 

“ Comment — how  ? ” I asked. 

“ Well,  the  pasha  has  promised  me  an  appoint- 
ment, and  you  are  to  go  to  the  Seraskierat  to-morrow 
morning,  and  see  the  Minister  of  War.” 

My  satisfaction  at  this  news  was  a good  deal  modi- 
fied by  my  experience  of  Turkish  affairs.  Neverthe- 
less, I thanked  madame  most  warmly,  called  her  my 
best  friend,  and  prepared  to  report  myself  on  the 
following  day. 

I awaited  on  the  morrow,  with  much  impatience, 
the  proper  time  to  present  myself  to  the  Seraskier. 
His  Excellency,  during  the  Eamazan,  did  not  rise 
early,  so  that  one  o’clock  was  the  hour  I chose. 
Even  then  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  Seraskierat ; 
and  I sauntered,  for  some  time,  about  the  court-yard 
of  that  big  wooden  building.  At  last,  the  tramp  of 
horses’  feet  was  heard,  the  guard  turned  out  to  pre- 
sent arms,  and  a fat  pasha,  mounted  on  a beautiful 
Arab,  preceded  by  two  chiaoush,*  and  followed  by  a 
mob  of  servants,  entered  the  portico,  and  laboriously 
dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

* Chiaonsh,  a subordinate  officer  answering  to  the  British  orderly. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  well-known  Chiaoush  of  the  Lower 
Empire. 
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I followed  in  the  crowd,  and  waited  in  an  ante- 
chamber, while  his  Excellency  was  preparing  to 
receive  and  answer  numerous  applicants.  I soon  got 
an  audience  of  but  a few  minutes,  and  was  told  to 
call  at  the  Galata  Serail  School  of  Medicine  at  noon 
on  the  following  Wednesday. 

“At  last,  I am  surely  provided  for,”  I exclaimed, 
as  I descended  the  hill  of  the  Seraskierat,  musing  on 
the  struggles  and  difficulties  inherent  in  the  career  of 
medicine.  “ In  all  civilized  communities,  our  pro- 
fession seems  to  he  overstocked,  and  uncivilized 
races  are  too  poor  and  barbarous  to  support  a doctor, 
even  if  life  among  them  were  endurable.  Then, 
as  to  private  practice,  well  has  it  been  said  that  ‘ the 
doctor  begins  to  earn  his  bread  when  he  has  no 
longer  teeth  to  masticate.’  But  courage,  let  me  not 
give  way  to  these  desponding  thoughts.  If  once  I 
gain  a regular  appointment,  all  my  anxieties  cease.” 

During  the  three  days  that  intervened  between 
my  visit  to  the  Seraskierat  and  my  appointment  at 
Galata  Serail,  I suffered  great  anxiety.  From  some 
unaccountable  cause,  the  little  practice  on  which  I 
had  depended  for  bread  had  almost  entirely  ceased  : 
and  for  some  time  past  I had  been  driven  to  great 
straits.  I was  even  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing calls  on  my  friends  about  the  hours  of  meals, 
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in  the  hope  of  receiving  invitations  ; nor  was  I often 
disappointed  in  obtaining  a good  dinner,  when  my 
pride  allowed  me  to  have  recourse  to  this  plan.  My 
clothes,  too,  had  become  alarmingly  shabby,  and  I had 
neither  money  nor  credit  to  replace  them.  My  visits 
to  Haskeui  had  ceased.  I would  not  demean  myself 
in  the  eyes  of  Leonora  by  calling  at  meal  times  ; 
and  I dreaded  to  be  seen  in  my  threadbare  clothes. 

At  last,  the  much-desired  Wednesday  arrived,  and, 
armed  with  my  diploma,  I repaired  to  the  medical 
school.  I there  met  Haireddin  Pasha,  an  obese 
Turk,  who  acted  for  his  father,  the  Hekim  Bashi ; 
Opisthotonos,  a professor  of  the  school  ; and  Signor 
Manna,  the  pharmacien-en-chef  of  the  empire.  I 
showed  my  diploma,  which  was  carefully  inspected : 
and  I was  asked  sundry  questions  as  to  my  parent- 
age, nationality,  and  education.  To  my  horror  and 
astonishment,  I was  told  that  my  diploma  was  not 
admissible. 

“ But,  Eccellenza,”  I answered,  “it  is  from  the 
university  of  Naples.” 

“ That  may  be,”  said  Opisthotonos ; “ but  we 
only  recognize  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Paris.” 

“ A thousand  pardons,”  I exclaimed  ; “ but  I have 
met  doctors  here,  both  in  the  military  and  civil 
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services,  without  any  kind  of  diploma,  and  that  of 
Naples  is  one  of  the  highest.” 

“Sir,”  said  Signor  Manna,  “we  did  not  call  you 
here  to  discuss  imperial  regulations.  We  are  bound 
by  them.  Your  diploma  may  be  a good  one,  but,  if 
it  be  not  admissible,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  are  unwilling  not  to  afford  you 
a chance  of  entering  the  service,  we  propose  that  you 
should  submit  to  a medical  examination.  Do  you 
agree  to  that  proposition  ? ” 

“ Most  willingly,”  I replied ; “ when  can  I be 
examined  ? ” 

“You  will  be  sent  for  in  a few  days ; meantime 
you  can  leave  your  address.” 

I handed  my  interlocutor  my  card,  and  arose,  and 
took  my  leave. 

Vexed,  harassed,  and  full  of  anxiety,  I threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  bitterly  cursing  the  day  that  ever 
I set  foot  in  Constantinople.  How  should  I fare 
in  this  approaching  examination  ? What  medical 
theories  might  have  my  strange  examiners  ? Why 
on  earth  would  they  not  accept  a Neapolitan  diploma'? 
For  the  Turkish  army,  too  ! where  the  lowest  quack 
bas  been,  and  is  admissible,  provided  he  has  inte- 
rest. Thus,  I bitterly  mused,  until  wearied  nature 
sought  repose  in  sleep,  in  which  I forgot  my 
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troubles,  and  dreamed  I was  a stately  pasta,  pacing 
the  streets  of  Pera  on  an  Arab  horse.  But  I was 
presently  awakened  by  the  unusual  phenomenon  of 
a knocking  at  my  door.  I hastily  arose  from  my 
bed,  just  as  the  door  was  opened. 

“ Bon  zour,  docteur,”  said  a voice,  speaking  French 
with  a strong  Greek  accent ; and  a small  man,  in  a 
fez  with  a brass  plaque,  denoting  the  military  service, 
entered  without  further  ceremony,  and  sat  down  on 
the  only  chair  I had. 

My  visitor  was  wholly  unknown  to  me,  and  still 
I thought  I had  seen  the  crafty,  mean-looking  face 
somewhere  before ; and  then  it  flashed  across  me 
that  it  was  at  Galata  Serail,  in  attendance  on  the 
pharmacien-en-chef,  or  ezadji  bashi ; so  I saw  the 
necessity  of  being  very  polite. 

“ Mille  pardons  ! ” I exclaimed  ; “ you  see  I have 
but  a poor  place  to  receive  you  in,  and  I scarcely 
know  if  I can  obtain  a cup  of  coffee;  but  I will  try.” 

“ Merci,  non — no  coffee  for  me ; I never  take 
coffee ; I smoke  instead : ” and  so  saying,  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a bag,  and  proceeded  to  make  himself 
a cigarette. 

“ Are  you  prepared  for  your  examination,  docteur? 
they  are  very  severe  at  the  Galata  Serail,”  said 
M.  Costaki. 
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“ I am  prepared,”  I answered.  “ I can  but  do 
my  best ; and  I believe  I have  passed  quite  as  strict 
an  examination  before  I came  to  Turkey.  But  tell 
me,  Monsieur  Costaki,  how  is  it  that  I have  to  pass 
an  examination,  when  so  many  men  are  admitted 
without  either  diploma  or  examination  ? ” 

The  expression  that  came  over  my  visitor’s  face 
was  curious.  He  pursed  up  his  mouth,  smiled,  and 
winked  mysteriously,  and  then  said  he  knew,  but  did 
not  like  to  say. 

“ Well,”  I answered,  “ I cannot  understand  the 
mystery;  I am  unconscious  of  having  offended  any 
one.” 

My  visitor  slowly  rose,  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  out  to  see  if  any  one  were  within  earshot, 
and  then  said, — 

“ Docteur,  I have  a great  regard  for  you,  and  so 
will  tell  you.  It  is  evident  that  Haireddin  Pasha 
has  a protege,  whom  he  wishes  to  put  in  the  place 

intended  for  you,  and  so  he  will  have  you  rejected. 

1 1 

A wink  from  him  to  the  examiners  will  be  enough.” 
“Per  Dio  Santo!”  I exclaimed;  “then  I won’t 
present  myself  to  be  subjected  to  this  humiliation.” 

“ Doucement,  doucement,  mon  cher  docteur ! I 
will  manage  it  for  you,  if  you  like.” 

“You  manage  it ! — how  ? ” 
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On  this,  the  little  man  deliberately  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  papers.  The  first  he  showed  me  was 
a firman,  in  Turkish,  with  the  Sultan’s  toughra,  or 
signature,  attached  to  it. 

“ This,”  said  he,  “ is  your  commission,  duly  made 
out,  and  only  requiring  a few  lines  that  I am  pre- 
pared to  add  at  this  moment.  And  here  is  a receipt 
for  six  months’  pay,  which,  if  you  sign,  will  cause 
the  commission  to  be  handed  to  you  complete.” 

“ I understand  you  not,”  said  I,  quite  puzzled. 

“ So  much  the  worse  for  you,  then,”  said  my 
friend,  proceeding  to  fold  up  the  documents. 

“ Stay  ! ” I exclaimed,  “ pardon  me,  for  I am 
quite  confused.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  have 
brought  my  appointment — that  I am,  in  fact,  ap- 
pointed ? ” 

“ You  are  if  you  choose  to  be  so ; that  is,  if  you 
will  sign  the  receipt  for  six  months’  pay.” 

“ But  where,  then,  is  the  money  ?”  I asked. 

On  this  the  little  man  went  off  into  so  hearty  a 
peal  of  laughter,  that  I could  not  but  join  him, 
though  I scarcely  appreciated  the  joke. 

“ Well,  now,  that  is  good  ! ” ho  exclaimed. 
“ Monsieur  plaisante.” 

At  last  the  truth  flashed  across  me.  I had  heard 
much  of  Turkish  peculation,  but  it  had  never  been 
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brought  home  to  me ; but  now  I recognized  it.  I 
was  to  pay  for  my  place,  and  pretty  heavily,  too. 
I remarked  to  my  visitor  that  I had  no  time  to 
reflect  on  his  proposition,  that  I was  very  poor,  and, 
if  I did  not  receive  any  pay  for  six  months,  how 
obtain  an  outfit,  how  live  ? 

“ Nothing  more  easy,”  he  answered.  “ I will 
arrange  all  that  for  you,  too.  See,”  said  he,  pro- 
ducing a heap  of  bank-notes  ; “ take  one,  two,  or 
three  months’  pay.  I will  lend  you  the  money, 
and  that  will  be  an  arrangement  between  ourselves. 
Besides,  you  will  always  draw  your  tain,  or  rations  ; 
and  many  officers  live  for  months  on  these,  and  what 
they  can  pick  up  besides.” 

“ You  are  very  good,  Monsieur  Costaki,”  I 
answered,  “ and  I would  most  willingly  do  precisely 
as  you  wish,  but  I fear  to  embarrass  myself  by  debt ; 
and  I don’t  see  how  I can  repay  you  in  any  reasonable 
time,  if  I am  not  to  see  any  money  for  six  months  ; 
by  that  time,  too,  the  interest  will  have  accumu- 
lated. May  I ask  what  interest  I am  to  pay  ? ” 
“Well,  as  you  can  give  me  no  security,  in  case 
of  your  possible  death  (which  God  forbid !),  I must 
needs  have  some  little  interest,  otherwise  you  should 
have  had  the  money  for  nothing ; but  I am  not  a 
greedy  Armenian  saraff,  I am  moderate,  and  I will 
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ask  you  no  more  than  ten  per  cent,  a month — and 
that  is  most  reasonable.” 

“ If  I could  but  see  how  I could  earn  any  money 
during  the  first  six  months,”  I answered,  “ I would 
accept  your  terms  ; but  I presume  I shall  have  to  go 
into  the  interior,  and  there,  I am  told,  the  people  are 
too  poor  to  pay  a doctor.” 

“ Allons  done,  cher  docteur,  you  have  no  courage, 
and  you  are  ignorant  of  the  country.  Once  in  the 
Sultan’s  uniform,  there  is  always  money  to  he  made. 
Now  listen  to  me,  and  I will  send  you  to  a gold- 
field. You  shall  be  appointed  to  a regiment  of 
Shishaniji,*  now  recruiting  at  Salonica ; you  shall 
have  the  examination  of  the  recruits.  I can 
manage  this  for  you — it  is  a happy  thought ; only 
you  will,  of  course,  send  me  a douceur  over  and 
above  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt.” 

“ Is,  then,  the  pay  of  a recruiting  doctor  so  very 
high  ? ” I asked. 

On  this,  the  little  man  went  off  into  another 
laugh,  and  then  exclaimed,  “ Pardon,  docteur,  you 
are  so  innocent  ! Well,  really,  I must  explain. 
You  see,  no  recruit  likes  to  be  drawn  in  the  con- 
scription ; and  when  he  is  so  drawn,  he  generally 
complains  of  lameness,  blindness,  and  other  mili- 
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tary  incapacities.  The  doctor  decides  on  the  reality 
of  these  ailments ; and  it  is  extraordinary  how  in- 
variably the  sons  of  the  richer  members  of  the 
community  are  found  really,  that  is,  medically 
attested,  to  he  the  victims  of  such  ailments.  It 
is  very  odd,  is  it  not,  docteur  ? Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ” 
and  here  the  little  man  laughed  merrily. 

“ I will  not  detain  you  longer,”  I answered,  “ I 
accede  to  your  terms.” 

M.  Costaki  forthwith  drew  from  his  pocket  an 
inkstand  and  case  of  pens,  and  opening  out  the 
firman,  added  some  Turkish  words  to  it,  and  then 
handed  it  to  me.  He  then  presented  for  my  signa- 
ture a receipt  for  six  months’  pay,  and  lastly  gave 
into  my  hands  two  thousand  four  hundred  piastres, 
or  about  five  hundred  francs,  and  took  his  de- 
parture, after  directing  me  to  appear  in  uniform, 
and  report  myself  at  the  Galata  Serail  at  noon  on 
the  following  Thursday. 

So  now  I was  launched  as  full  hekim  in  his 
Imperial  Majesty’s  military  service.  I could  not 
read  my  commission,  hut  I had  no  doubt  it  was 
all  right.  I carefully  locked  it  up  in  my  box.  put 
the  “ caim6s,”  or  bank-notes,  into  my  securest 
pocket,  and  set  out  to  pay  a visit  to  a tailor,  for  I 
was  impatient  to  appear  in  uniform. 
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I leave  Constantinople,  and  in  Eodmelia  learn  how  to 
Travel  a la  Torque — I make  some  Monet  and  see 
Turkish  Provincial  Life. 

How  glad  I was  to  leave  Constantinople,  that  city 
where  I had  suffered  real  hardship,  moral  and 
physical  ! Before  I sailed,  however,  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  appearing  amongst  my  friends,  in 
the  neat  and  elegant  uniform  of  the  Imperial  service. 
The  good  old  tahlimji  welcomed  me  joyously,  and 
predicted  a brave  career  for  me ; and  I felt  sure 
that  Leonora  regarded  me  with  a certain  degree  of 
respect,  as  well  as  interest.  I was  no  longer  the 
mere  adventurer,  struggling  for  a precarious  exist- 
ence. I was  a regular  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Imperial  army,  and,  as  such,  felt  more  worthy  of 
her  notice.  As  yet  my  fortunes  were  too  uncertain 
to  justify  me  in  offering  my  hand  and  heart  to  this 
fair  young  creature.  I was  in  debt,  and  plunging 
into  a service  the  discomforts  of  which  I could  guess 
at,  and  the  uncertainties  of  which  I had  had  proof 
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of  already.  I nevertheless  looked  upon  Leonora  as 
my  future  wife,  though  not  with  the  confidence  of 
one  who  had  gained  her  heart.  I was  forced  to 
content  myself  with  hope,  and  form  plans  for  the 
future.  She  was  yet  quite  young,  she  saw  scarcely 
any  eligible  young  men,  and  so  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  there  was  time  enough  to  work  out 
my  plan,  which  was  briefly  this — to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  provinces  for  a few  months,  to  lose 
no  chance  of  ingratiating  myself  with  people  in 
power,  and  so  obtain  a fixed  appointment  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  in  time,  I did  not  doubt  to  form 
a flourishing  practice,  and  call  Leonora  my  own. 

In  my  conversation  with  the  tahlimji,  I thus  spoke 
of  my  plans,  merely  hinting  at  the  matrimonial  part 
of  them.  I could  detect  no  aversion  to  my  projects 
on  his  part ; on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  but  words 
of  kindly  friendship,  said  that  nothing  would  please 
him  more  than  to  see  me  settle  at  Constantinople, 
and  that  a good  spouse  was  doubtless  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  for  a young  man ; that  he  owed  every- 
thing to  his  Linda,  who  had  been  an  admirable  wife. 
That  there  was  certainly  a sort  of  prejudice  amongst 
Europeans  against  the  women  of  the  Levant,  hut 
that  some  of  the  best  women  he  had  ever  known 
were  Levantines.  “ Not  that  you  are  obliged  to 
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choose  amongst  the  ladies  of  this  country ; why  not 
pay  a short  visit  to  Italy,  and  find  a pretty  girl  at 
Castellamare  or  Naples  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  I ; “ such  a visit  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary.  Constantinople,  I trust,  contains  my 
future  wife.” 

“ Well — well,”  he  answered,  “ work  hard,  get  a 
little  money,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a wife  anywhere.” 

This  little  conversation  was  our  last,  as  we  stood 
on  the  bridge  at  Galata.  A boat  was  waiting  for 
me,  my  luggage  was  already  on  board  the  Tair,  and 
the  steam  was  up. 

“Addio,  caro  mio! — addio  ! addio!”  we  exclaimed, 
and  then  folded  each  other  in  our  arms  as  we  kissed 
affectionately ; and  so  I left  the  tahlimji,  the  father 
of  my  beloved  one. 

Arrived  at  Salonica,  I was  soon  actively  engaged 
in  my  duties.  I was  the  hekim,  or  doctor,  of  the 
regiment  now  recruiting.  Besides  myself,  there  were 
attached  to  the  regiment  three  jerachs,  or  surgeons, 
one  a Jew,  the  other  two  Turks,  or  Osmanlis,  as 
they  call  themselves.  These  surgeons  hold  a far 
lower  rank,  and  draw  much  less  pay  than  the  hekims, 
or  doctors,  as  they  are  wholly  uneducated.  They 
are,  in  fact,  barbers,  and  their  duties  are  to  bleed, 
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cup,  draw  teeth,  dress  wounds,  and  perform  the 
numerous  and  useful  duties  of  what  the  French  call 
“ little  surgery.”  Their  pay  averages  five  hundred 
piastres,  or  one  hundred  francs,  a month.  I had 
been  but  a short  time  installed  in  a little  room  in 
the  barracks  when  I was  required  to  take  a journey 
to  Monastir,  to  examine  a number  of  newly-caught 
recruits. 

A jerach,  or  surgeon,  a mulazim,  or  lieutenant, 
and  our  soldier  servants,  in  all  including  eight 
persons,  formed  our  travelling  party.  A muleteer, 
who  plied  between  Salonica  and  Monastir,  was 
engaged  to  take  us.  As  the  officer  of  chief  rank, 
I was  allowed  a horse  for  myself,  and  one  for 
baggage  and  servant ; the  mulazim  was  allowed  the 
same,  the  jerach  had  hut  one  sorry  jade  for  himself 
and  baggage,  and  the  rest  had  to  walk,  or  find  horses 
for  themselves. 

The  thorough  gipsy  life,  the  beautiful  scenery, 
the  quaint  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
were  all  new  and  charming  to  me.  The  fatigue  of 
riding  eight  or  nine  hours  a day  soon  wore  off,  and 
I had  the  satisfaction  of  a ravenous  appetite  ; nor 
did  we  lack  the  means  of  satisfying  our  wants. 
When  we  arrived  at  a village,  we  gave  ourselves 
the  airs  of  pashas,  and  were  pretty  well  served  as 
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such.  There  was  a general  hunt  for  fowls,  the  whitest 
rice  and  cleanest  butter  were  produced,  and  we  drank 
yoghoort  and  water  in  abundance.  At  first  my  Euro- 
pean notions  of  morality  stood  in  my  way,  and  when 
the  poor  peasants,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  solemnly 
assured  me  that  they  had  no  rice,  that  their  last 
oka  of  butter  had  gone  to  the  farmer  of  tythes,  I 
was  ready  to  put  up  with  burghul,  or  boiled  corn, 
and  a little  black  bread  ; but  I was  under  an  in- 
structor, and  he  was  Osman  Effendi,  the  lieutenant 
who  accompanied  me,  and  he  taught  me  how  to  act 
in  cases  of  difficulty  like  this. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  second  day’s 
journey,  and  saw  in  the  distance  the  village  of 
Elankeui,  where  we  were  to  stay  the  night.  Osman 
Effendi  came  riding  up  to  my  side. 

“ Hekim  Bashi,”  said  he,  “ ichte — yonder  is  our 
resting-place ; by  your  leave  I will  send  Abdullah 
on  to  prepare  us  a place.  Abdullah  guel — come 
here  ! What  village. is  that,  Islam  or  ghiaour?” 

“ Ghiaour  dur,  Eff’endim.” 

“ Peki — that  is  well.  Run  on,  my  child,  and  bid 
the  pezivenks  prepare  for  us — run  ! ” 

“ I go,  Effendim  ; ” and  off'  ambled  Abdullah,  at 
a good  swinging  pace,  on  his  baggage  pony. 

Before  he  arrived,  however,  there  was  a commotion 
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in  the  village;  the  women  all  disappeared  inconti- 
nently, the  men  ran  hither  and  thither ; the  place 
seemed  as  though  it  were  invaded  by  robbers.  (6.) 

We  presently  reached  the  village,  and  were  met 
by  a deputation  of  black-turbaned  Christians,  dressed 
in  very  ragged  clothes,  and  looking  as  humble  and 
abject  as  mortals  possibly  could  do,  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  came  forward  as  we  approached,  and 
kissed  our  stirrups,  and  then  walked  alongside  us, 
leading  us  to  the  largest  house,  or  rather  hut,  in 
the  village. 

Here,  as  I dismounted,  I found  Abdullah  superin- 
tending the  cleaning  of  the  rooms  : he  was  brandish- 
ing a courbatch,*  which  he  seemed  to  have  used 
pretty  freely,  as  one  lad  was  sobbing  while  he  swept, 
and  a grown-up  man  had  a large  wheal  across  his 
face.  The  room  being  swept  and  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  the  best  bedding  to  be  found  having  been 
arranged  in  the  corner,  the  mulazim  and  myself  took 
off  our  boots,  lighted  our  pipes,  and  made  ourselves 
comfortable.  We  had  not  been  seated  long  before  we 
heard  a good  deal  of  noise  outside,  and  I proposed  to 
go  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  “ Bir  shei  yok,” 
said  the  lieutenant,  “ it  is  nothing.” 

Ho  had  just  uttered  the  words  when  a grey-bearded 

* Courbatch,  a heavy  whip,  made  of  rhinoceros’  hide. 
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old  man  ruslied  in  ; his  head  was  bare,  the  turban 
having  fallen  off;  his  forehead  was  bleeding,  and  his 
clothes  were  dusty  and  torn.  He  threw  himself  pros- 
trate at  my  feet,  exclaiming,  “ Aman,  aman — mercy, 
mercy ; Effendim,  mercy  ! I am  your  sacrifice  ; on  my 
head  be  it.  I am  your  slave ; but  I cannot  create 
what  does  not  exist— there  are  no  fowls.  Ziah  Pasha 
passed  through  here  last  week,  and  ate  them  all. 
Wallah,  billah ! — by  God  and  the  Lord  it  is  the 
truth.-” 

Abdullah  was  close  behind  with  his  terrible  cour- 
batch,  and  looked  to  the  lieutenant,  rather  than  to 
me,  for  orders.  I was  glad  he  did  ; for  what  on  earth 
could  I do  ? I would  not,  and  could  not,  interfere 
with  the  customs  of  the  country — the  zaptie  at  Con- 
stantinople had  given  me  a lesson  which  I had  not 
forgotten — so  I was  silent  and  uncomfortable,  and 
looked  at  Osman. 

The  latter  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  “ Haidi 
chick  pezivenk,  ghiaour — be  off,  you  pimp  of  an 
unbeliever  !”  and  sent  the  old  man  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room  with  a push  of  his  foot.  Abdullah  then 
seized  the  poor  Christian  by  the  beard,  and  dragged 
him  out  from  our  presence.  I heard  the  fierce  cuts 
of  the  courbatch,  and  the  yells  of  agony,  but  I was 
glad  to  see  no  more,  and  soon  all  was  silent. 
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Abdullah  was  a most  useful  prouder,  however ; for 
he  contrived  to  extract  hidden  treasures.  Rice  was 
forthcoming,  and  so  were  some  good  fat  fowls,  which 
had  betrayed  themselves  by  cackling  in  their  hiding- 
places.  We  made  an  excellent  supper,  being  waited 
on  by  these  recusant  Christians,  whose  inhospitality 
deserved  some  punishment.  We  paid  for  our  enter- 
tainment by  a teskere,  or  written  receipt  for  so  much 
food  and  forage  ; we  had  consumed,  say  fifty  piastres’ 
worth.  We  gave  a teskere  for  one  hundred  piastres, 
and  made  the  tchorbaji  * pay  fifty  for  it,  which  he 
did  at  once,  to  escape  a beating.  Abdullah  had 
richly  earned  the  fifty  piastres,  but  the  lieutenant 
made  him  give  up  twenty-five.  The  teskere  was  for 
presentation  at  the  local  treasury  ; but  a Christian 
would  scarcely  like  to  travel  to  Salonica,  and  present 
himself  with  any  such  demand,  so  he  would  sell  it  to 
an  Armenian  for,  perhaps,  eight  piastres.  (7.) 

On  the  following  morning  we  prepared  to  continue 
our  journey.  I lit  my  cigarette,  and  strolled  into  the 
village,  while  my  servant  was  loading  the  baggage- 
horse.  Wherever  I went  I was  shunned  by  the 
villagers,  doors  were  shut,  no  women  were  visible, 
and  the  men  kept  out  of  my  way.  Suddenly  my 
ears  caught  a low  wailing  cry,  as  of  a woman  in 
* Tcliorbaji,  the  head  man  of  the  village. 
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distress.  I listened,  and  heard  sobs  and  moans  come 
from  a house  opposite  to  where  I stood.  Thinking 
some  one  was  ill,  and  anxious  to  offer  my  profes- 
sional aid,  I pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  Two 
women  were  crouched  on  the  floor,  rocking  them- 
selves and  wailing ; while  a young  girl  was  stretched 
on  a bed  close  by,  apparently  in  deadly  sickness. 
I approached  unperceived,  and  then  gently  said, 
“ Ne  var  ? — What  is  the  matter  ? ” The  women 
started,  the  young  girl  feebly  shrieked,  and,  shud- 
dering, hid  herself  in  the  bed-clothes. 

“ My  soul,”  I said,  addressing  myself  to  one  of  the 
women,  “ I am  a hekim,  tell  me,  what  is  it  ?” 

The  woman,  reassured,  looked  up  and  said — 

“ Are  you  an  Osmanli  ?” 

“ No,”  I answered,  “lama  Christian.” 

“ Vai,  vai ! ” she  answered  ; “ alas,  alas  ! I am 
burnt  to  cinders,  my  heart  is  dried  up,  the  Osmanli 
has  ruined  my  daughter.” 

The  dishonoured  maiden  groaned.  I turned  and 
departed. 

We  mounted  our  horses  and  pursued  our  journey. 

“ Osman  Effendi,”  I said,  “we  have  been  rather 
hard  upon  those  poor  people  ; don’t  you  think 
so  ?” 

“ Haidi  bosh  lakridi  ! — what  nonsense  arc  you 
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talldng ! they  are  ghiaours ; they  are  horn  to  eat 
dirt ; it  is  their  kismet.” 

“ Well,  hut  could  we  not  get  all  we  want  without 
beating  them  so  ?” 

“Without  beating  them  ! What  are  you  talking 
about?  They  would  give  us  nothing,  they  would 
starve  us — the  unbelieving  hogs.” 

“ Well,  hut  suppose  we  offered  them  money,  don't 
you  think  they  would  give  us  food  for  it  ? How  do 
Franks  travel?  they  are  never  starved.” 

“ Money,  indeed,”  answered  Osman ; “ what  are 
you  saying  ? Our  padishah  seldom  pays  us ; how 
are  we  then  to  give  the  peasants  money  ? But  don't 
you  see  we  give  them  teskeres  ? Let  them  go  to  the 
treasury,  and  ask  for  the  payment.” 

“ Do  you  think  then  they  would  be  paid  at  Salo- 
nica?”  I asked. 

“ Allah  bilir — God  knows,”  said  Osman,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

We  had  sent  on  our  baggage  and  footmen  half  an 
hour  before  we  started ; we  now  overtook  them,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I found  our  infantry  mounted.  Each 
had  borrowed  a horse  or  ass  from  his  entertainer, 
and  each  animal  was  attended  by  its  owner,  who 
trotted  ruefully  by  the  side  of  the  mounted  Osmanli. 
Osman  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke,  and  the  big 
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Abdullah  kept  all  the  cavalcade  at  a good  pace  by 
means  of  his  mighty  courbatch. 

Thus  we  journeyed  on,  until,  in  four  days,  we 
arrived  atf 'Salmiica,  where  a number  of  recruits  were 
collected  for  medical  examination.  We  passed  some 
on  the  road,  bound  by  cords,  and  looking  very  miser- 
able at  the  prospect  of  a military  life. 

Once  installed  at  Monastir,  my  duties  began.  The 
tricks  that  were  played  by  the  conscripts  put  my 
medical  experience  to  the  test.  Some  feigned  blind- 
ness, some  deafness,  some  paralysis ; while  others 
had,  purposely,  more  or  less  mutilated  themselves. 

Osman  Effendi,  though  without  any  professional 
knowledge,  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  my  exami- 
nations. His  friendly  aid  was  not  quite  disinterested, 
as  will  be  shown.  The  fact  was  that  money  was  to 
be  made  by  the  doctor  of  a recruiting  party,  as  I had 
heard  at  Constantinople  ; and  Osman  had  a wonderful 
scent  for  “ groush,”  or  piastres.  Seeing  that  I was 
quite  new  to  the  Turkish  service,  he  naturally 
supposed  he  could  victimize  me  as  well  as  the 
conscripts  ; and  he  was  right. 

On  the  first  morning  I examined  a dozen  recruits, 
and  only  passed  five ; tho  rest  I certified  as  having 
varicose  veins,  tumours,  and  sundry  other  incapacities. 
I may  as  well  confess  that  out  of  the  five  that  1 passed 
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two  were  somewhat  blemished ; but  they  were  both 
poor  as  Job.  Of  the  seven  rejected  ones,  three  were 
affected  severally  with  varicose  veins,  short-sighted- 
ness, and  idiotcy ; the  rest  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
we  made  them  pay  pretty  highly  for  their  certificates 
of  incapacity.  Osman  took  the  lion’s  share,  but,  of 
course,  did  all  the  hard  bargaining.  A keen  man  he 
was,  and  seemed  to  know  intuitively  when  the  subject 
was  worth  a long,  hard  bargain,  and  when  time  and 
his  talents  would  be  thrown  away.  Well  do  I re- 
member one  gray-bearded  man,  who  accompanied 
his  son,  the  stay  and  support  of  his  old  age  (for  his 
other  boy  was  weakly  and  stupid).  The  old  man 
spent  an  entire  day  in  trying  to  soften  the  obduracy 
of  Osman  ; but  in  vain.  The  old  father  was  bereft  of 
all  his  savings.  He  departed,  weeping,  to  sell  his 
last  yoke  of  oxen  ; but  he  had  saved  his  son  from  the 
conscription. 

Another  of  the  seven  trusted  to  his  talents  for 
malingering,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  imposing 
on  my  experience.  He  affected  to  be  quite  blind. 
His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  there  was  some 
affection  of  the  pupils,  produced  by  a well-known 
herb,  which  rendered  them,  for  a time,  to  a certain 
extent  insensible  to  the  alternations  of  light  and 
darkness. 
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The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  we  sat  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  different  levels,  the  lower  one 
where  the  domestics  stood,  and  the  upper  where  their 
masters  sate.  I had  the  supposed  blind  man  led 
quickly  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  end.  Had  he 
stumbled  at  the  little  step,  the  experiment  would  not 
have  been  conclusive,  as  any  one  might  have  done 
the  same  ; hut  as  he  raised  his  foot,  and  stepped  over 
the  impediment,  I at  once  detected  the  fraud,  and 
made  him  pay  well  for  liis  attempted  deception.  I 
was  delighted  with  Monastir  as  long  as  I was  well 
employed  in  the  profitable  duty  of  examining  recruits. 
I thus  earned  money  to  pay  the  interest  and  some 
part  of  the  principal  of  my  debt  to  Costaki,  the 
secretary  of  the  chief  apothecary.  What  might  I not 
have  made  had  I been  free  from  the  copartnership  of 
Osman  Effendi,  who  absorbed  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  moneys  ■which  were  justly  my  due,  and  then 
treated  me  with  more  than  Moslem  arrogance ! 

The  worst  of  these  irregular  proceedings  is,  that 
they  put  you  in  the  power  of  your  partner.  When  I 
refused,  on  one  occasion,  to  accede  to  a very  unjust 
demand  on  the  part  of  Osman,  ho  called  me  a 
ghiaour,  vilified  my  respected  mother,  and  said  he 
would  certainly  complain  to  the  pasha  of  the  extor- 
tions he  had  discovered  me  to  he  guilty  of.  What 
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could  I do  ? I was  powerless,  and  so  yielded ; 
and,  by  dint  of  the  most  abject  blandishments,  I 
turned  away  his  wrath,  but  I always  dreaded  the 
man. 

The  sensation  of  earning,  or  rather  acquiring 
money,  was  so  pleasantly  new  to  me,  that  I did  not 
rigorously  inquire  into  the  means  I was  using  to  fill 
my  pockets.  It  did  occur  to  me,  occasionally,  that  I 
should  have  preferred  a more  legitimate  mode  of 
extortion ; but  I silenced  my  conscience  with  the 
fact  that  I was  but  pursuing  the  custom  of  the 
country;  that  if  I-  did  not  wring  money  from  the 
peasants,  others  would ; and  lastly,  that  I should 
probably  employ  it  better  than  these  poor  people, 
since  I had  heard  that  vast  sums,  after  having 
been  buried  for  years,  are  constantly  lost  to  the 
world  by  the  death  of  the  owner,  whose  secret 
perishes  with  him. 

While  I was  thus  agreeably  employed,  a circum- 
stance occurred  which  gave  me  a new  experience  of 
life  in  Turkey.  I had  hitherto  seen  the  peasantry 
submit  to  every  extortion  in  the  most  abject  manner ; 
I was  now  to  see  that  such  resignation  was  not  in- 
variable. One  afternoon,  as  I was  strolling  about  the 
town,  I came  into  the  open  space  opposite  the  pasha’s 
palace,  and  here  I saw  a large  crowd  gathered.  With 
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eager  eyes  and  ears  I pushed  forward,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  commotion.  I presently  saw  several 
dismounted  horsemen,  whose  steeds  appeared  at 
their  last  gasp,  from  exhaustion.  One  poor  animal 
had  already  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  his  rider  was 
busy  in  dragging  off  the  saddle  and  bridle  from  his 
stiffening  carcase.  On  looking  closer,  I found  the 
poor  beast  had  been  stabbed  in  the  belly.  The 
horsemen,  too,  looked  as  if  they  had  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives  from  some  sharp  conflict.  They 
were  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  their 
clothes  were  torn,  and  two  or  three  of  them  were 
marked  by  blood ; while  one,  leaning  against  a wall, 
with  a pale  face  and  bandaged  head,  seemed  to  be 
seriously  wounded.  I eagerly  asked  of  several  by- 
standers the  cause  of  these  ominous  appearances,  and 
received  varying  reports : all  agreed,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  a fight  at  Bashkeui,  a large 
village  about  eight  hours  distant.  While  thus  in- 
quiring, I met  my  servant,  who  was  in  search  of  me  : 
I was  summoned  to  the  hospital,  to  attend  to  some 
wounded  men.  I hastened  to  my  post,  and  was 
occupied  some  time  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  four 
or  five  bashi  bazouks,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
fight  of  Bashkeui.  On  inquiring  of  them  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  I heard  various  and  conflict- 
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ing  accounts.  All  that  was  certain  was  that  the 
muclir,  or  governor,  had  been  fighting  with  his  own 
subjects,  and  had  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  that  the 
Pasha  of  Monastir  was  about  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  march  some  troops  against  the 
rebellious  village. 

After  my  hospital  duties  had  been  despatched,  I 
strolled  out  into  the  town,  and,  seating  myself  on  the 
floor  of  a Jewish  corn-dealer’s  shop,  I entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and,  from  his  bps,  had  a clear 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  disturbance  of  Bashkeui. 

The  Jew,  after  carefully  looking  up  and  down  the 
street,  to  see  that  no  Mussulmans  were  near,  told 
me  that  the  village  of  Bashkeui  was  a large  one,  con- 
taining nearly  one  hundred  families ; about  one- 
fourth  of  these  were  Christian  Bulgarians,  the  rest 
Moslems.  “About  two  months  ago  Haji  Bey,  the 
governor,  took,  in  excess  of  the  legal  taxes,  about 
50,000  piastres’  worth  of  corn,  and  25,000  piastres  in 
cash.  The  people  of  the  village  sent  a deputation  to 
the  Pasha  of  Monastir,  complaining  loudly  of  the 
exaction  ; and  the  pasha  presently  recalled  Haji  Bey, 
and  detained  him  in  the  city  for  some  weeks.  The 
time  of  his  suspension  was  diligently  employed  by 
the  offending  governor  in  allaying  the  auger  of  the 
pasha,  and  ingratiating  himself  with  every  one  of  in- 
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fluence  in  the  place.  He  was  so  far  successful  that, 
after  having  sacrificed  the  greater  part  of  his  spoil  in 
bribery,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  village,  with 
200  irregular  troops  as  body-guard.  The  people 
were  so  indignant  at  this  treatment  that  they  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  absolutely  refused  to  admit  the  tyrant 
into  their  village.  Haji  Bey,  relying  on  the  dearly- 
bought  support  of  the  great  men  of  Monastir,  at  once 
assaulted  the  rebels,  but  met  with  a resistance  he  had 
scarcely  counted  on  ; and,  after  about  an  hour’s  con- 
flict, was  driven  off,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  of  his 
delibashis.*  He  returned  to  Monastir  to  reinforce 
himself,  and  then  again  attacked  the  village,  and 
yesterday  suffered  a still  worse  repulse.” 

“ And  what  will  be  the  next  step  ? ” I asked. 

“ The  villagers  are  doomed,”  said  the  Jew.  “ They 
had  better  have  given  up  every  gold  coin  on  the 
heads  of  their  maidens  than  have  resisted  Haji  Bey’s 
troops.  He  will  now  send  some  cannon,  and  knock 
their  houses  about  their  ears  ; there  is  no  hope  for 
them.” 

Just  as  we  were  speaking,  the  tramp  of  horses  and 
men  was  heard,  and  we  saw  a crowd  ol  people 
coming  up  the  street.  They  were  troops  convoying 

* Delibashis  : literally  mad-hcads,  the  bravest  of  the  irregular 
soldiers. 
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about  thirty  Christians,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
pasha’s  palace.  Leaving  the  Jew,  I followed  and 
learned  that  these  were  the  chief  men  of  the  Christian 
community  of  Bashkeui  come'to  make  terms  with  the 
pasha.  I watched  them  defile  into  the  palace-yard, 
and  lost  sight  of  them  as  they  wound  up  the  large 
staircase.  I loitered  about,  and  gathered  further 
details  concerning  the  affair  from  some  men  who 
were  connected  with  the  village.  In  about  half  an 
hour  from  the  time  the  deputation  entered,  I saw  its 
members  return,  but  with  still  more  dejected  faces  : 
their  hands  were  bound  with  cords,  and  they  were 
marched  off  to  prison. 

“ But  surely  these  men  came  to  treat  with  the 
pasha,”  I exclaimed,  to  a Christian  standing  by. 

“ Yes ; and  this  is  what  they,  have  got  for  their 
imprudence,”  he  answered.  “ They  would  have  done 
better  had  they  taken  to  the  mountains,  and  become 
haiduks.”  * 

On  the  morning  following  this  conversation,  I 
watched  a force  of  infantry,  with  two  guns  and  300 
bashi  bazouks,  march  out  to  the  doomed  village. 
We  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense  as  to  its  fate. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  it  was  reported  that  all 
was  quiet,  and  the  troops  returned.  I saw  many  of 
* Haiduks,  brigands. 
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them  laden  with  plunder;  hut  a still  sadder  sight 
was  a troop  of  prisoners — men,  women,  and  children 
— wear}'  and  wayworn,  both  Moslems  and  Christians. 
They  were  soon  marched  off  to  a large  building,  and 
kept  as  close  prisoners ; and,  from  time  to  time,  for 
some  days  afterwards,  I heard  of  men  and  women 
being  released,  and  others  detained ; hut  it  was 
reported  that  the  pasha  intended  to  make  an  example 
of  the  rayahs,  who  had  taken  up  arms.  It  was  a 
monstrous  innovation,  he  said,  that  Christians  should 
begin  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  and  he  would  not 
lose  this  opportunity  of  reading  a lesson  to  all  the 
Christians  in  the  empire. 

I heard  from  others  that  the  Christians  had  not 
resisted,  but,  from  the  first,  wished  to  submit  to  the 
governor ; but  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  in 
the  matter.  A few  days  after  this  event  we  were 
ordered  to  return  to  Salonica ; but  just  before  our 
departure,  I learned  that  the  rebellious  rayahs  had 
been  sent  away  somewhere — banished,  as  I sup- 
posed. (8.) 
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CHAPTER  YL 

We  overtake  some  Christian  Prisoners  avd  make  the 
Acquaintance  or  Padre  Antonio — I am  sxubbed  et  the 
Pasha. 

Ouk  journey  back  to  Salonica  was  unmarked  by 
events,  until  we  were  within  two  days  of  our 
journey’s  end.  Being  mounted  on  a lively  Bos- 
nian pony,  I gave  him  the  reins,  and,  tired  of  the 
gross  and  stupid  conversation  of  my  Turkish  Mends, 
I rode  on  alone,  indulging  in  meditation,  and  allow- 
ing my  thoughts  to  range  freely  over  the  past,  as 
well  as  to  form  schemes  for  the  future.  Since  my 
arrival  in  Constantinople,  I had  kept  up  a regular 
correspondence  with  my  parents.  I bethought  my- 
self that  I had  with  me  my  father’s  last  letter  ; so 
I searched  my  pockets,  and  brought  it  out,  and 
indulged  myself  by  reading  over  again  the  affec- 
tionate outpourings  of  a loving  paternal  heart.  He 
rejoiced  that  I had  at  last  gained  an  appointment 
in  the  Turkish  sendee.  “ Alas,  that  the  sons  of 
Italy  should  have  so  limited  a career  at  home ! but 
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courage,  there  is  yet  hope.  Your  position  now  is 
most  respectable.  Europe  is  losing  her  old  idea  of 
the  Turks ; they  are  no  longer  bigoted  barbarians, 
who  tyrannize  over  Christians.  No  ; all  Europe 
rings  with  the  glorious  reforms  of  Ali  Pasha.  Never 
has  history  recorded  so  wonderful  a transformation 
in  a nation.  Mussulmans  and  Christians  are  now 
brethren,  dwelling  together  in  peace, — all  glory  to 
the  beneficent  monarch  Abdul  Mejid,  and  to  the 
enlightened  and  reforming  Ali  Pasha.  Carissimo 
figlio,  write  to  me  often ; open  thy  heart  to  thy 
loving  parents ; hide  not  thy  misfortunes  when  they 
arrive,  and  let  us  also  share  thy  joys.  Thy  mother 
longs  to  embrace  thee,  best  of  sons.  A thousand 
kisses.  Addio  ! addio  ! ” 

I closed  the  letter  of  the  dear  old  man,  and 
sighed  when  I thought  of  the  stately  palaces,  and 
the  glorious  bay  of  my  beloved  Naples.  Just  as  I 
replaced  the  loving  missive  in  my  pocket,  I saw, 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  me,  what 
appeared  to  my  eyes,  at  first,  to  be  a small  flock  of 
sheep.  On  riding  on,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
supposed  sheep  proved  to  he  vultures  and  eagles, 
evidently  engaged  on  the  carcase  of  some  animal. 
My  love  of  sport  made  me  long  for  a gun.  I had, 
however,  a pistol ; so  I rode  as  near  as  possible, 
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and  then,  just  as  some  of  the  birds  spread  their 
enormous  wings  to  take  flight,  I fired.  It  was  not 
a bad  shot,  for  although  I did  not  hit  a bird,  I 
certainly  frightened  one  monster,  as  the  ball  struck 
within  a few  inches  of  him.  1 expected  to  find  a 
dead  sheep.  I approached  nearer,  and  was  horrified 
on  seeing  the  corpse  of  a young  girl,  apparently  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age.  The  vultures  had  already  made 
an  otherwise  fair  face  a revolting  object.  The  body 
was  strangely  attenuated,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
subjected  to  great  hardship  before  it  met  with  its 
mysterious  fate. 

I stood  gazing  with  a professional  eye  at  the 
ghastly  spectacle,  trying  to  divine  the  cause  of 
death,  until  Osman  rode  up,  exclaiming,  “ Ne  var — 
what  is  the  matter,  Hekim  Bashi  ? ” I pointed  to 
the  corpse  ; he  looked  at  it,  and  then  said,  “ Lesh 
dur — it  is  a carcase,  let  it  alone;”  and  so  we 
rode  on. 

“ Lesh  ” is  the  Turkish  word  for  a carcase,  and 
is  applied  to  the  dead  body  of  a beast  and  of 
a Christian  indiscriminately.  “Jenaz6”  is  the 
Turkish  for  corpse,  and  is  only  used  in  speaking 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  Mussulmans.  From  the 
ragged  clothing  that  still  covered  this  body,  Osman 
knew  that  it  was  the  corpse  of  a Christian. 
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**  How  can  the  girl  have  met  her  death  ? ” I 
asked. 

“ God  knows,”  said  Osman. 

“She  cannot  have ‘been  starved,”  I remarked: 
“ she  cannot  have  been  travelling  alone ; and  if  she 
had  been  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  died,  her  friends 
■would  have  buried  her.  I cannot  understand  the 
mystery.” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about? — one  ghiaour  the 
less  in  the  world  ; what  matter  ? ” said  Osman. 

I was  silent,  and  so  we  travelled  on,  the  only 
remark  during  the  next  half  hour  being  one  from 
Osman,  who  exclaimed,  “ Sijak  dur — it  is  hot,”  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

“ Ichte — look,  there  is  a caravan  ahead,”  said 
Osman. 

“ Where  ? ” I asked ; when  he  pointed  out  a 
number  of  people,  most  of  whom  were  on  foot, 
travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves,  but 
at  a much  slower  pace.  A hill  presently  hid  them 
from  our  view ; but  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
we  came  up  with  the  hindmost. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  I can  scarcely  relate 
the  scene  I then  witnessed  without  an  overpowering 
sense  of  horror  and  indignation.  I was  new  to 
Turkey,  new  to  scenes  of  cruelty,  and  though  my 
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heart  was  daily  hardening,  it  was  far  from  having 
gained  the  induration  necessary  for  a quiet  life 
amongst  these  Asiatics. 

A mounted  zaptie,  armed  with  a heavy  courbatch, 
was  driving  before  him  a Christian  woman,  who  from 
time  to  time  stopped,  and  looked  hack ; then,  as  the 
heavy  whip  fell  on  her  shoulders,  she  hurried  on, 
rapidly  speaking  in  a language  unknown  to  me. 
I remonstrated  with  the  zaptie,  I entreated  Osman 
to  interfere,  I cried,  “ Aib,  aib  ! — shame,  shame!  ii 
is  a woman  you  strike.  ” 

“ Ne  yapaim — what  can  I do?”  said  the  zaptie; 
“ she  won’t  go  on,  the  hanzeer — the  pig.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  on  quietly?”  I said  to  the 
woman.  The  poor  creature  turned  a blank  woe- 
begone face,  and  jabbered  incoherently ; the  light 
of  reason  had  for  ever  fled  from  those  dim,  glazed 
eyes  ; she  seemed  acting  under  some  strong  instinct 
or  delusion. 

“ She  won’t  go  on — curses  on  her  ! — ever  since  we 
left  her  daughter  on  the  road ; ” and  again  the  cour- 
batch fell  heavily  on  the  woman’s  shoulders. 

Just  then  a negro  came  galloping  up ; he  was 
the  officer  in  command.*  He  screamed  out,  “ Vefik, 


* Negroes  arc  often  commissioned  officers  in  Turkey. 
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you  dog,  you  son  of  a dog,  I spit  on  your  beard  ! 
Why  don’t  you  come  on,  you  son  of  a burnt 
father  ? ” 

“ Elfendim,  what  can  I do  ? This  she-ghiaour 
won’t  come  on.” 

“ Then  leave  her,”  said  the  officer. 

So  the  woman  was  left. 

We  presently  joined  the  main  body,  who  had  now 
come  to  a halt  at  a small  coffee-house  by  the  wayside. 
There  were  about  forty  men,  women,  and  children 
— a herd  of  human  beings  in  the  very  last  stage  of 
suffering.  Some  were  tied  on  the  backs  of  asses  and 
ponies,  others  walked,  all  were  wasted  and  ghastly 
from  famine  and  ill-usage.  “ What  can  these  be?  ” 
I said  to  myself.  “ They  are  prisoners  and  Bulgarians ; 
and,  if  they  were  all  men,  I could  understand  their 
position — they  might  be  the  worst  of  malefactors, 
but  here  are  women  and  children.  Holy  mother  of 
God  ! ” I exclaimed  aloud,  in  my  own  language, 
“ what  can  this  be  ? ” 

A voice,  hoarse  and  feeble,  answered,  in  good 
Italian,  “ For  the  love  of  Christ,  if  you  are  a Chris- 
tian, come  here,  and  let  me  speak  to  you.” 

“ Who  are  you  ? ” I asked,  as  I approached  a man 
in  a different  costume  to  the  rest. 

<;I  am  Padre  Antonio,”  he  answered;  “for  the  love 
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of  God  loosen  these  cords,  they  are  eating  into  my 
flesh.” 

This  poor  priest  was  tied  on  a miserable  hack,  and 
the  cords  were  so  tightly  bound  that  his  hands  were 
swollen  enormously,  and  almost  shapeless,  while  his 
feet  were  fastened  under  the  animal’s  belly. 

Without  pausing  to  think,  I drew  out  a knife  and 
cut  his  bonds,  while  he  exclaimed,  “ The  blessing  of 
Christ  Jesus  he  upon  you,  my  son,”  and  crossed 
himself.  At  that  moment  the  zaptie  rode  up ; but, 
before  he  could  open  his  mouth,  I slipped  a dollar 
into  his  hand,  and  said,  “ Look  here,  if  you  treat  this 
man  well,  you  shall  have  two  dollars  at  Salonica — do 
you  understand  me  ? ” 

“ On  my  head  he  it,”  he  answered. 

I then  turned  to  the  padre,  and  said,  “ Tell  me, 
I pray  you,  good  father,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ? ” 

The  priest  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  muttered  a 
silent  prayer,  and  then,  throwing  himself  into  my 
arms,  he  sobbed,  “ Alas,  alas  ! we  suffer  for  our  holy 
religion ; ” and  then,  recovering  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Let  me  go  to  my  children.” 

He  painfully  descended  from  his  horse  ; but  before 
he  had  gone  many  paces  he  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  I not  caught  him  in  my  arms.  As 
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soon  as  tlie  poor  people  around  saw  the  priest 
descend,  the  strongest  of  them  came  and  knelt  before 
him,  asking  his  blessing.  He  spoke  to  them  in  a 
Sclavonian  dialect,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  and 
changing  his  language  to  Italian,  entreated  me,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  fetch  some  water  for  his  dear 
children.  The  Turkish  guard  and  our  own  people 
were  now  congregated  at  the  coffee-house,  so  I went 
amongst  them,  and,  selecting  two  of  the  conscripts, 
bid  them  take  water  to  the  poor  fainting  Christians, 
promising  the  men  baksheesh  for  this  service.  I also 
purchased  some  bread,  which  was  devoured  greedily 
by  all  to  whom  I distributed  it.  The  Padre  Antonio 
had  now  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs ; and  it  was 
affecting  to  witness  the  entire  devotion  of  his  flock, 
and  the  marks  of  love  and  reverence  that  followed  his 
footsteps.  He  walked  from  one  group  to  another, 
carrying  water  to  parched  lips,  and  pouring  into 
fainting  hearts  words  of  divine  consolation.  To  more 
than  one  poor  dying  woman  he  administered  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Church,  while  their  famishing 
babes  lay  pining  and  dying  on  the  dried-up  foun- 
tains of  exhausted  nature. 

My  own  party  had  begun  their  march  ; the  guards 
were  rousing  their  w'earied  prisoners,  so  I mounted 
my  horse. 
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“ Un  momento,”  cried  the  padre,  “ you  have 
shown  the  heart  of  a Christian.  Do  me  one  more 
service.  I am  an  Austrian  subject ; the  treatment  I 
have  undergone  is  against  international  law ; I pray 
you  tell  all  you  have  seen  to  the  Austrian  consul  at 
Salonica,  or,  if  he  be  absent,  to  the  English  consul. 
I know  him — he  is  a galantuomo.” 

“ This  I promised  to  do,  and  so  pressed  the  padre’s 
hand,  and  departed.  I trotted  after  my  party,  whom 
I presently  overtook,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  Osman. 

“ Banabak — look  at  me,  Osman,”  I exclaimed, 
“who  are  these  prisoners,  and  what  have  they  done?” 
“ They  are  Bashkeui  rebels,  don’t  you  see  that?” 
“ From  Bashkeui,  are  they  ? ” I answered  ; “ but 
all  these  are  Christians  ; where  are  the  Moslems  ! ” 

“ The  Moslems  are  at  Monastir,  I suppose,  and 
the  Christians  are  sent  on  to  Salonica,  Their  offence 
is  much  worse  than  that  of  the  Moslems : the  latter 
are  expected  to  fight  now  and  then,  but  it  would 
never  do  for  Christians  to  learn  such  a bad  habit.” 

“ But  there  are  children  and  sucklings  amongst 
these  poor  creatures,”  I said ; “ surely  they  did 
not  fight.” 

“Who  knows?”  said  Osman;  “they  screamed, 
no  doubt,  and  they  are  all  the  breed  of  ghiaours.” 
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My  temper  would  no  longer  allow  me  to  converse 
with  the  brute,  so  I turned  away,  and  left  the  Turk 
to  his  pipe. 

The  rest  of  my  journey  was  dull  enough.  I had 
begun  to  detest  my  comrades,  and  loathe  my  posi- 
tion. I had  not  even  the  consolation  of  earning 
money  to  any  amount  as  yet,  since  I had  been 
robbed  of  six  months  of  my  regular  pay,  and  Osman 
had  filched  my  irregular  earnings.  My  companions 
had  not  an  idea  in  common  with  myself,  their  jokes 
were  gross,  they  gave  the  lie  to  each  other  constantly, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  honour ; and  yet  I 
had  chosen  the  career,  and  I could  see  no  means  of 
escape.  I had  begun  as  a doctor  in  the  Imperial 
service  of  the  Sultan,  and  as  such  I must  continue. 
One  thing  I determined  to  keep  in  view,  and  that 
was  to  settle  in  Constantinople,  where,  at  all  events, 
I could  have  the  society  of  Europeans,  while  I 
gathered  the  gold  of  the  Turks. 

On  arriving  at  Salonica,  I waited  on  the  governor 
of  the  town,  Salih  Pasha,  a man  of  whom  I had  heard 
the  Franks  speak  as  a favourable  example  of  his  order. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  gentle  and  charitable,  and  a 
strict  observer  of  the  moral  principles  of  the  Koran. 

I presented  myself  to  him  after  his  morning  devo- 
tions, and  stood  with  my  hands  folded  on  my  stomach, 
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looking  as  humble  as  possible.  The  pasha,  a mild 
and  benevolent-looking  man  of  fifty,  was  gracious 
and  condescending,  and  hoped  my  journey  bad  been 
pleasant. 

“ Under  bis  shadow  everything  was  pleasant,”  I 
answered. 

He  then  called  for  coffee,  bidding  me  sit  down, 
to  which  request  I answered,  “ God  forbid,”  and 
knelt  near  him.  When  the  coffee  came,  the  pasha 
became  somewhat  talkative,  and  asked  me  questions 
about  Frangistan,  and  what  people  eat  in  England.  I 
humbly  answered  that  his  slave  had  not  been  in 
England,  on  which  he  said  he  thought  I was  an 
Englishman,  as  he  had  met  more  than  one  hekim  of 
that  nation  ; but  he  supposed  that  the  Italians  and 
English  had  but  one  “ krai,”  or  king.  I answered 
that  his  Excellency  knew  much  better  than  I did — 
perhaps  it  was  so.  He  then  bid  me  feel  his  pulse 
and  look  at  his  tongue,  and  desired  me  to  give  him 
some  medicine  to  strengthen  him  — “ something 
stronger  than  the  glands  of  the  beaver.” 

“ On  my  head  be  it,”  I answered. 

He  then  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  told  me  it  would 
not  go,  and  bid  mo  examine  it.  I asked  his 
Excellency’s  permission  to  take  it  home  with  me, 
and  examine  it  more  effectually. 
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“ Peki — very  well,”  saicl  he,  and  then  intimated 
that  I might  leave  him. 

On  this  I kissed  the  hem  of  his  pelisse,  and  said, 
“ Your  slave  has  a request,  a little  affair  to  speak 
about.” 

“ Speak,”  said  the  pasha. 

I then,  in  the  humblest  tone  of  voice,  told  him 
what  I had  seen  on  the  road,  and  begged  him  to  give 
orders  that  the  poor  prisoners  might  be  better  treated. 

II  saw  a cloud  gather  over  the  pasha’s  face,  and  felt 
sure  he  was  angry  with  the  brutal  zapties ; and 
that  gave  me  more  courage,  so  I described  the 
worst  of  the  barbarities  I had  witnessed,  which  at 
first  I had  omitted  ; I then  mentioned  that  the  Padre 
Antonio  was  an  Austrian  subject. 

“ And  of  what  nationality  are  you  ?”  asked  the 
pasha. 

“ Your  slave  is  Italian.” 

“ Have  you  a consul  here  ?” 

“ There  is  no  Italian  consul  here,  Effendim,”  I 
answered. 

“ Then  why  do  you  undertake  to  be  a consul,  and 
come  and  spit  on  my  beard?  Haidi  chick — get  out, 
you  pezivenk,”  he  roared,  “ and  never  come  here 
again,  you  ghiaour.” 

I slipped  out  like  a whipped  dog,  trembling  with 
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fear.  What  had  I done  ? what  dirt  had  I eaten  ? 
what  folly  had  I again  been  guilty  of,  and  thus 
ruined  myself  ? 

I walked  home,  dizzy  with  anxiety  and  vexation, 
and  as  I stumbled  along  through  the  narrow  streets, 
I saw,  over  the  door  of  a large  house,  the  well-known 
arms  of  Austria.  Here,  then,  lived  the  Austrian 
consul.  I remembered  Padre  Antonio,  and  thought 
that  if  I were  ruined  with  the  Turks,  I could  do 
myself  no  worse  injury  by  carrying  out  the  commis- 
sion of  the  padre ; so  I knocked  at  the  door,  having 
previously  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  to  see 
whether  any  Turkish  officers  were  in  sight. 

The  consul,  M.  Markievitch,  was  in  the  house,  and 
I briefly  told  him  my  story.  Without  a moment's 
delay  he  called  for  his  horse,  thanked  me  for  the 
information,  and  rode  oft’  to  rescue,  at  least,  the 
padre,  who  was  an  Austrian  subject.  The  pasha  had 
a very  different  man  to  deal  with  in  the  consul,  who 
bearded  him  with  the  indignant  courage  of  one  who 
was  in  the  right,  and  who  was  armed  with  the  terrors 
of  a strong  Government.  As  for  me,  I thought  I 
had  done  enough  for  humanity  in  one  day,  and  so  I 
went  to  my  quarters,  and  there  remained  until  night 
brought  sleep  and  alleviation  to  my  anxieties. 
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Ox  the  morrow  of  my  interview  with  the  pasha,  I 
awoke  from  an  uneasy  slumber,  with  a heavy  sense 
of  weariness  and  misery.  The  impending  loss  of 
place,  which  I dreaded  as  the  consequence  of  my 
humane  imprudence,  was  agony  to  me.  I had 
already  found  how  difficult  a task  it  was  to  make  a 
living  in  Constantinople — that  focus  of  doctors — and 
I had  no  money  to  carry  me  home,  if,  indeed,  there 
were  any  hope  for  me  there,  or  any  chance  of  doing 
aught  but  hang  on  my  father,  who  could  ill  afford 
to  support  me.  “ Perhaps,  however,  the  pasha  will 
think  no  more  of  the  matter,”  I said  to  myself. 
“Why  should  he?  I did  hut  ask  a favour,  and  he 
refused  it ; and  if  he  were  annoyed  at  my  asking  it, 
he  surely  had  satisfaction  enough  in  the  rating  he 
gave  me.” 
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There  is  no  relief  to  the  troubled  mind  half  so 
efficient  as  employment,  so  I presently  repaired  to 
the  hospital,  and  half  forgot  my  anxieties  in  reducing 
an  interesting  case  of  compound  fracture.  Having 
performed  my  professional  duties  for  the  day,  I 
strolled  out  into  the  town,  and  during  my  promenade 
strayed  into  the  shop  of  an  intelligent  Christian 
barber,  to  whom  I offered  my  chin  to  he  shaved. 

He  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  giving  the  last 
touches  to  the  head  of  a Bosnian  Moslem,  so  he 
begged  me  to  sit  down  on  the  bench,  and  take  a pipe 
and  cup  of  coffee,  while  he  finished  with  his  present 
customer. 

As  I had  not  long  to  wait,  I excused  myself  the 
coffee-drinking,  hut  lit  a cigarette,  and  seated  myself 
until  the  brawny  Bosniac  had  resumed  his  turban, 
paid  his  fee  on  the  little  circular  mirror,  and 
departed. 

I then  put  myself  in  his  place,  and  the  barber  fixed 
under  my  chin  his  brass  vessel,  holding  it  with  his 
left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  rubbed  my  face  with 
a piece  of  wet  soap,  previous  to  applying  his  razor. 

I opened  the  conversation  with  the  little  man  by 
asking  him  if  he  had  seen  the  Christian  prisoners 
enter  the  town  ? 

“ Prisoners,”  he  answered,  “ perhaps  I did.  I 
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saw  some  country  people  enter  the  town ; perhaps 
they  were  prisoners.” 

“ It  was  easy  to  see  they  were  prisoners,”  I an- 
swered ; “ they  did  not  look  like  free  travellers.” 

“ Pardon,  Effendim,”  answered  the  barber,  “ you 
are  a Frank,  are  you  not  ? Are  you  English  or 
French  ?” 

“ I am  neither,”  I replied  ; “ I am  an  Italian.  You 
are  a Greek,  are  you  not  ?”  (9.) 

“ No,  Efiendim,  I am  a Catholic.  I was  born  in 
Smyrna.  The  poor  creatures  I saw  were  prisoners. 
God  knows  what  has  happened  ! I am  told  these  are 
rebels ; but  Christians  don’t  rebel  in  this  country 
until  ruin  overtakes  them,  and  then  they  are  off  to 
the  hills  and  forests,  and  become  ‘ haiduks.’  (10.)  The 
police  never  take  so  many  ‘ haiduks  ’ as  there  were 
prisoners  yesterday,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
too.  They  must  have  been  caught  in  a village,  and 
God  knows  what  their  crime  has  been  ; but  they  are 
Christians,  and  that  is  enough.” 

I then  told  the  barber  the  story  of  Bashkeui,  on 
which  he  became  so  excited  that  I half  regretted  I 
had  not  waited  until  he  had  finished  shaving  me, 
as  he  brandished  the  razor  about  in  so  fearful  a 
manner. 

“ Anathema,  anathema  to  these  vile  Turks,”  he 
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exclaimed ; “ when  will  the  hour  come  when  we 
Christians  may  rise  as  one  man,  and  drive  these 
barbarians  from  the  country  ! These  poor  Bulgarians 
will  be  sacrificed ; they  will  he  kept  to  rot  in  prison  ; 
they  will  be  treated  as  those  poor  creatures  of  Scopia 
were  a few  years  ago.” 

“Who  were  they  ?”  I asked,  “ and  how  were  they 
treated  ?” 

“ Has  the  signore  never  heard  of  the  prisoners  of 
Scopia!”  exclaimed  the  barber;  “then,  if  he  will 
take  a cup  of  coffee,  now  that  the  shaving  is  over,  I 
will  tell  him  the  story,  though  it  makes  my  blood 
boil  and  simmer  while  I tell  it.  You  know,  signore, 
that  in  Roumelia,  Albania,  and  Bosnia,  there  exist 
numbers  of  soi-disant  Mussulmans,  who  are,  in 
reality,  disguised  Christians.  Close  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Christian  Servia  lies  a district  called  Scopia, 
inhabited  by  a tribe  of  supposed  Albanian  Mussul- 
mans. From  this  tribe,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  some 
young  men  were  drawn  for  the  army,  and  served  in 
Constantinople.  While  there,  the  tanzimat * came 
out,  and  with  it  the  decree  for  full  religious  tolera- 
tion, issued  at  the  instance  of  the  British  ambassador. 
This  decree  was  naturally  much  talked  about  amongst 

* Tanzimat,  the  Turkish  reform  bill,  which  came  into  operation 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Mejid. 
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all  classes,  and  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  two 
young  men,  recruits  from  Scopia,  they  at  once 
claimed  their  discharge  from  the  army  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  Christians,  since  no  Christian  can 
serve  in  the  army,  and  hitherto  these  young  men, 
with  doubtless  many  others,  had  passed  for  Mussul- 
mans. Their  declaration  excited  both  astonishment 
and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities.  The  men 
were  examined,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole 
tribe  from  which  they  were  taken  were  really  Chris- 
tians, though  professing  Mahomedanism.  The  two 
recruits  were  at  once  discharged,  hut  measures  fol- 
lowed of  part  of  which  I was  an  eye-witness. 

“ On  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  the  district  of  Scopia 
was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  the  people  driven  into 
the  village,  bound  by  cords,  beaten,  kicked,  and 
buffeted,  their  houses  plundered,  their  cattle  hurried 
off,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners  driven  down 
to  the  coast  with  every  cruelty  that  brutal  fanaticism 
could  suggest.” 

“ And  what  reason  did  the  authorities  give  for  this 
conduct  ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh,  signore  ! the  Turks  don’t  trouble  themselves 
with  reasons,  and  I never  heard  they  gave  any  on  this 
occasion  ; or,  if  obliged  to  answer  any  remonstrances 
of  European  Powers,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  say 
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that  the  people  were  rebellious,  that  they  had  neg- 
lected to  pay  their  taxes,  and  that  the  local  authorities 
had  exceeded  their  instructions.” 

“ Well,  and  what  was  the  end  of  this  dismal 
story?”  I asked. 

“ The  end  of  it  was  that  the  British  ambassador 
heard  of  the  affair,  and  sent  down  one  of  his  subor- 
dinates to  inquire  into  it.  He  found  a very  small 
remnant  of  this  Christian  population,  which  had 
been  removed  into  Asia,  numbers  having  died  in 
prison  and  on  the  road,  and  these  survivors  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  human  suffering ; but  some  of 
these  were  saved  by  European  charity.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  timely  interference,  not  one  would  have 
been  left.”  (11.) 

“ You  astonish  me!”  I exclaimed.  “ I am  newly 
arrived  from  Europe,  where  the  papers  are  full  of  the 
toleration  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  liberality  of  his 
decrees.  I came  here  expecting  to  find  that  the 
Christians  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Moslems.” 

The  Greek  laughed,  and  said  that  the  press  for 
some  years  past  had  been  diligently  worked  by  the 
Turkish  Ministers  as  a means  of  influencing  Euro- 
pean public  opinion.  “But,”  he  added,  “we  have  daily 
proofs  of  the  malignant  feeling  still  harboured  against 
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tlie  rayahs.  Some  time  since,  a Christian  farmer 
in  this  neighbourhood  had  frequently  suffered  from 
the  depredations  of  midnight  plunderers  in  his  sheep- 
fold.  To  apply  to  the  police  would  be  a remedy 
worse  than  the  evil,  so  he  bought  a gun,  and  laid 
in  wait ; nor  had  he  to  wait  long,  the  robbers 
revisited  him,  he  fired  in  the  dark,  and  shot  one. 
The  morning  light  showed  a Mussulman  corpse. 
The  farmer  went  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
authorities.  The  pasha  said,  “ Aferin — well  done, 
the  earth  is  well  rid  of  a ‘ chapkun,’*  and  then  wrote 
to  Constantinople  to  ask  for  instructions  in  the  case. 
The  answer  was,  that  the  Christian  having  killed 
a Mussulman,  death  must  he  the  penalty.  The 
Christian  was  forthwith  beheaded ; I saw  his  exe- 
cution.” (12.) 

I was  horrified  on  hearing  all  this,  which  dispelled 
many  of  the  illusions  with  which  I had  entered  on 
my  career  in  Turkey.  I next  asked  the  barber  if 
consular  protection  were  as  efficient  as  had  been 
represented. 

“ That,”  said  he,  “ depends  both  on  the  consul  and 
the  power  he  represents.  The  English  and  French 
subjects  are  well  protected ; the  Americans,  few  as 
they  are,  better  still,  since  they  have  no  European 

* Chapkun,  villain. 
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policy  which  might  induce  their  Government  to  over- 
look the  minor  claims  of  individuals.  The  Russians, 
too,  are  well  looked  after ; the  Austrians,  not  always 
so ; while  the  numerous  minor  European  Powers  are 
often  unable  to  secure  justice  for  their  subjects.” 

“ Are  you  then  under  the  Turkish  flag  ? ” I asked. 
“ God  forbid  ! ” answered  the  barber.  “ I have 
Greek  protection,  though  a Catholic.  I tried  to  get 
a British  passport,  as  my  mother  was  horn  in  Corfu ; 
hut  I failed.  I offered  the  consul  five  thousand 
piastres,  hut  he  turned  me  out  of  his  office ; I 
suppose  I did  not  offer  enough.” 

“ I think  the  Turks  don’t  like  having  so  many 
foreigners,  and  even  natives,  living  in  the  country 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  ambassadors,”  I 
remarked. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  the  barber;  “nothing  can  be 
more  galling  to  their  pride,  and  they  have  often  made 
attempts  to  have  the  capitulations  * reconsidered ; 
hut  when  every  Turkish  judge  is  venal,  and  every 
authority  cruel  and  unjust,  how  can  foreign  Powers 
entrust  the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects  to 
them  ? My  friend  Xenos,  of  Smyrna,  affords  an 
example  of  what  would  become  of  foreigners  if  the 

* Capitulations, — the  common  name  for  that  part  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Forte  which  puts  Europeans  in  Turkey  under  the  laws  of 
their  respective  States,  as  administered  by  the  consuls. 
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protection  of  their  Governments  were  withdrawn  from 
them.  Just  before  the  Russian  war  he  was  living  in 
Smyrna,  under  Russian  protection.  When  the  wax- 
commenced,  he  was  ordered  either  to  quit  the  country 
or  renounce  his  foi-eign  allegiance.  He  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  as  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  him 
to  leave  Smyrna.  No  sooner  had  he  become  an 
Ottoman  subject  than,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
authorities,  claims  which  had  been  settled  in  former 
years  were  brought  against  him  by  Tui-ks  and  others, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  them,  even  though,  in 
some  cases,  the  claims  had  been  previously  examined 
and  rejected.  In  short,  the  Ottoman  authorities  never 
ceased  persecuting  him,  until  they  had  compassed 
his  ruin.  (13.) 

“ Hush  ! ” continued  the  barber  ; “ here  comes  the 
zaptie  bashi.  See,  he  is  coming  this  way.  Thank 
God,  I am  not  a rayah  ! I have  only  Greek  pi-otection  ; 
but  it  is  better  than  nothing.” 

The  zaptie  bashi  entered  the  shop,  and,  without 
noticing  the  barber,  addi-essed  himself  to  me,  briefly 
saying,  “ Hekim  Bashi,  you  are  wanted.” 

My  heart  leaped  to  my  throat,  and  my  legs  trembled 
under  me  so  much  that  I could  scarce  obey  the 
mandate. 

“ What  am  I wanted  for  ? ” I fearfully  asked. 

8—2 
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“ Haidi — come  along,”  was  the  answer  ; and  the 
officer  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  thus  led  me  through 
the  town. 

Salonica  is  not  a large  place,  and  so  rny  torturing 
suspense  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Near  the 
pasha’s  palace  stood  a low  building,  which  I had 
noticed  before,  but  had  never  entered.  This  was  a 
prison,  and  toward  it  we  bent  our  steps.  A sallow- 
faced Kurd  stood  at  the  entrance,  with  his  belt 
heavily  weighted  with  pistols  and  yataghan.  On  our 
arrival  he  opened  the  door  of  the  building,  and  I was 
pushed  in. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  brilliant  light  of  day 
to  comparative  darkness  made  it  difficult  for  me  at 
first  to  distinguish  objects  ; but  the  first  sensation 
experienced  was  that  of  a horrible,  overpowering 
stench,  a compound  of  villanous  odours,  the  result 
of  crowding  together  a mass  of  unclean  human 
beings.  The  clank  of  chains,  too,  fell  on  my  ears, 
accompanied  by  moans,  and  the  hum  of  human 
voices.  I soon  could  see  distinctly  the  details  of 
the  room  I was  in,  and  the  forms  which  peopled  it, 
for  a broad  streak  of  light  fell  direct  from  the  court- 
yard through  a good-sized  aperture  in  the  wall.  ' 

A row  of  planks,  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  formed  the  sleeping-place  for  the  prisoners, 
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and  some  of  these  had  a heap  of  dirty  rags  on 
which  to  lie ; the  greater  number  had  to  content 
themselves  with  the  bare  boards.  There  were  about 
forty  prisoners  in  a room  scarcely  thirty  feet  square. 
The  ceiling  being  high,  saved  us  from  rapid  suffoca- 
tion ; moreover,  the  ill-fitting  door  afforded  us  some 
air,  as  did  the  hole  which  admitted  light ; never- 
theless the  want  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  was 
horrible. 

I stood  as  one  stupefied  for  some  time,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  in  this  terrible  situation.  I could 
scarcely  believe  I was  a prisoner ; I had  been  accused 
of  nothing ; being  a foreigner,  any  detention  was 
illegal.  Alas  ! I knew  too  well  that  Naples  had  no 
consul  at  Salonica  ; moreover,  my  country  was  but 
a feeble  one.  If  the  Turks  had  a few  years  before 
imprisoned  and  bastinadoed  an  Englishman  in  the 
very  presence,  as  it  were,  of  his  ambassador,  and 
had  only  indemnified  their  victim,  on  the  threat  of 
war  by  a powerful  State,  what  would  become  of  me, 
whose  nation  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  by  these 
ignorant  and  besotted  Mussulmans  ! Thus  I mused, 
and  my  heart  sank  within  me  as  I sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  common  sleeping-place  of  the  prison. 
I had  never  before  been  deprived  of  my  liberty, 
though  I had  sometimes  visited  prisons  profession- 
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ally ; and  on  such  occasions  I had  been  shocked  by 
ribald  oaths,  and  even  coarse  mirth.  Here  no  sound 
but  wailing  was  heard,  mostly  in  the  feeble  tones 
of  young  infants.  My  eyes  wandered  over  the  mass  of 
human  beings — men,  women,  and  children,  huddled 
together  in  this  foul  abode,  and  I soon  discovered 
they  were  the  sufferers  of  Bashkeui,  the  innocent 
causes  of  my  present  imprisonment. 

I had  scarce  been  half  an  hour  in  this  horrible 
den,  when  the  rattle  of  keys  was  heard,  causing 
every  one  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  door,  which  pre- 
sently opened,  throwing  a dazzling  light  into  the 
place  for  a moment,  when  two  men  entered,  and 
quickly  locked  themselves  in.  I was  roughly  sum- 
moned to  stand  up,  and  these  ruffians  proceeded 
to  fetter  me  with  heavy  chains.  This  was  too  much 
to  he  borne : I struggled,  shrieked,  and  fought,  and 
then  by  turns  implored  and  cursed  these  function- 
aries. I had  better  have  remained  quiet,  for  I was 
soon  knocked  down,  and  severely  bruised ; and  when 
tightly  chained,  was  robbed  of  every  little  valuable 
on  my  person,  and  then  left  to  ponder  on  this  out- 
rage, chained  to  a wretched  Bulgarian,  filthy  and 
diseased.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  poor  creature  was 
lethargic,  which  disposition  suited  me  well,  as  I 
could  do  nothing,  in  my  utter  despair,  but  crouch 
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by  his  side,  and  try  to  render  myself  as  mentally 
torpid  as  possible. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  horrors  of  that  first  night 
in  prison.  I tried  to  sleep — I prayed  to  God  for 
slumber — but  in  vain.  My  fetters  galled  me,  and 
caused  my  feet  to  swell ; the  bruises  on  my  body 
were  agony  to  me  as  I turned  on  the  hard  boards, 
and  the  constrained  posture  made  necessary  by  my 
comrade’s  position,  was  a wearying  torture.  Add  to 
this,  the  minor  torment  of  irritating  vermin,  which 
swarmed  over  me,  and  infested  all  my  clothing, 
making  me  loathsome  to  myself, — and  I have  given 
cause  enough  for  sleeplessness,  independently  of  an 
unquiet  mind. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  absolute  torpor  — 
I could  scarcely  be  roused  to  take  the  prison  fare, 
an  abominable  soup,  smelling  of  rancid  oil.  Little 
of  this  food  did  I swallow. 

Another  night  followed,  more  terrible  than  the 
last,  for  I now  suffered  from  a racking  headache, 
and  my  partner  had  a diarrhoea.  Towards  morning 
I enjoyed  about  an  hour’s  slumber. 

I awoke  feverish  and  wretched.  The  gaolers  were 
removing  some  dead  bodies,  three  of  which  were 
those  of  tender  infants.  The  shrieks  and  wails  of 
the  poor  mothers  went  through  my  heart,  absorbed 
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though  I was  in  my  own  miseries.  I was  filthily 
dirty,  my  body  swarmed  with  vermin,  the  stench  of 
the  prison  was  horrible,  my  strength  was  rapidly 
giving  way,  and  I longed  for  that  death  which  was 
thinning  the  prisoners. 

But  why  should  I continue  the  dreary  story  of  my 
sufferings  ? Thank  God,  they  did  not  continue  long. 
On  the  tenth  day,  to  my  delight  and  astonishment, 
the  gaoler  and  blacksmith  appeared,  knocked  off  my 
fetters,  and  released  me.  How  can  I express  the 
voluptuous  pleasure  of  a bath  and  clean  clothing, 
or  the  luxury  of  a decent  meal  ? I was  allowed 
two  days  to  refresh  myself,  and  then  was  summoned 
to  the  terrible  presence  of  Salih  Pasha. 

I repaired  to  the  salaamlik  with  less  dread  than 
I had  anticipated,  since  I felt  that  I had  surely 
expiated  my  crime  (if  such  it  were)  by  my  terrible 
imprisonment.  Nevertheless  I was  uneasily  curious 
to  know  what  the  pasha  could  want  with  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  discharge  me  from  the  service, 
though  that  might  have  been  done  with  less  for- 
mality. 

I was  very  weak  and  nervous  as  I ascended  the 
broad  stairs  leading  to  the  salaamlik,  on  which  were 
lounging  picturesque  groups  of  Albanian  irregulars, 
bearing  arms  of  costly  and  elaborate  workmanship. 
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My  knees  smote  together  as  I once  more  found 
myself  standing  before  the  purdeh,  or  curtain,  which 
separated  me  from  the  dread  presence,  while  a servant 
had  passed  in  to  announce  me.  I overheard  the 
word  bouyorsoon  (“  let  him  enter  ”)  ; the  purdeh 
was  held  aside,  and  the  servant  beckoned  me. 

Once  more  I was  standing  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
humility  before  the  cruel  tyrant,  awaiting  with  dread 
his  first  utterance.  As  if  gloating  like  a cat  over 
my  sufferings,  the  pasha  calmly  took  two  or  three 
whiffs  of  the  pipe,  and  then  in  a soft  voice  bid  me 
come  near  him.  I approached,  knelt,  and  kissed 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  He  spoke  kindly  to  me, 
and  bid  me  feel  his  pulse. 

“ Korkma  — fear  not,  Hekim  Bashi,”  he  said  ; 
“ the  past  is  past ; my  anger  is  over.  Inshallah, 
you  will  meddle  no  more  with  what  concerns  you 
not?” 

“ God  forbid  that  I should,”  I answered ; “ your 
Excellency’s  commands  are  my  sole  business.” 

“ Hai  hai,”  said  the  pasha,  clapping  me  on  the 
back,  “you  are  a good  hekim;  I have  my  eye  on 
you.  Inshallah,  you  will  do  your  duty  well,  and 
our  Padishah  will  make  you  rich.” 

“ Effendim,  under  your  shadow  I am  content  to 
be  poor,”  I answered. 
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“ Kefim  yok — I have  no  health,”  said  the  pasha, 
in  a plaintive  voice  ; “ look  at  my  tongue.” 

I examined  the  organ,  and  longed  to  hit  the  brute 
smartly  under  the  chin.  I saw  nothing  the  matter, 
and  so  said, — 

“ I see  what  it  is,  Pasha  Effendim,  it  is  weakness 
of  the  loins.” 

“ That  is  it,  no  doubt,”  he  answered,  “ so  give 
me  some  strong  medicine.  Stay,  don’t  give  me  any 
of  the  stuff  you  have  here ; hoc  dur — it  is  filth ; you 
shall  go  to  Stamboul,  and  find  me  something  first- 
rate.  Go  to  the  ezadji  Calleja,*  and  tell  him  to 
send  the  very  best  drugs  in  his  shop.” 

“ On  my  head  be  it,”  I murmured,  in  utter  asto- 
nishment, not  feeling  sure  that  the  pasha  was  not 
playing  on  me  some  unpleasant  joke. 

“ Bana  bak — look  here,”  said  the  pasha;  “you 
have  seen  those  Bulgarian  ghiaours,  have  you  not  ? ” 

“ Your  slave  has  seen  them,”  I answered. 

“ Some  Elchief  at  Stamboul  has  been  complaining 
that  they  were  badly  treated  in  prison,  and  even  that 
some  were  dead.  The  Elchie  has  heard  lies,  has 
he  not  ? ” 

“ All  lies,  Effendim,”  I murmured. 

* Ezadji  Calleja,  the  druggist  Calleja,  a well-known  pkarmacien 
of  Pern. 

t Elchie,  ambassador. 
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“ They  are  well  fed  and  well  cared  for,  are  they 
not  ? ” 

“ It  is  even  so,  Pasha  Effendim.” 

“ You  see  these  people  are  robbers,  every  one  of 
them.  We  must  shut  up  robbers,  or  what  would 
become  of  honest  men  ? Now,  as  you  are  going  to 
Stamhoul  to  get  me  some  medicine,  I shall  entrust 
you  with  these  despatches  for  the  Grand  Vizier ; 
and  you  may  tell  him  how  well  these  Bulgarians 
are  looked  after ; and,  as  you  are  so  good  a hekirn, 
I have  recommended  you  for  better  employment. 
Inshallah ! the  Sadrazam  will  make  you  his  own 
doctor — why  not  ? and  then  you  will  live  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Padishah,  and  get  rich — Inshallah  ! 
Inshallah ! ” and  so  saying,  the  pasha  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  giving  me  a packet  of  despatches,  gently 
pushed  me  away,  saying,  “ Oughr  Ullah — God  speed 
you  ! Ahmet  Agha,  come,  take  the  Hekirn  Bashi  to 
Stamhoul.  Haidi ! ” 

I was  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  a tatar,  or 
courier,  and  bid  to  prepare  myself  instantly  for  my 
journey,  as  the  steamer  was  to  start  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

I revisit  Constantinople  and  see  the  Sadrazaji,  or  Grand 
Vizier,  and  tell  him  my  Story. 

When  I embarked  on  board  the  Turkish  steamer 
for  Constantinople,  I was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  in 
what  capacity  I was  sent.  I was  not  childish  enough 
to  suppose,  for  a moment,  that  I was  taking  a journey 
to  the  capital  solely  in  search  of  some  strengthening 
drug  for  the  pasha.  Nor  yet  did  I dread  any  further 
outrage.  Constantinople  is  not  a safe  place  for  the 
persecution  of  an  European  ; since  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  those  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  who 
enjoy  as  much,  and  in  some  instances  more,  influ- 
ence than  any  of  the  native  officials,  and  who  have, 
moreover,  entire  authority  over  the  subjects  of  their 
respective  States. 

I was  more  than  half  inclined  to  appeal  to  my 
own  Minister,  Baron  Castello ; but  I never  was  one 
of  those  who  prefer  revenge  to  profit,  and  I pondered 
well  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
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course.  On  the  one  hand,  I might  gain  a handsome 
compensation  ; and,  if  I could  have  been  indemnified 
as  some  injured  Europeans  have  been,  I should, 
assuredly,  have  not  delayed  one  moment  in  throwing 
myself  on  the  protection  of  Baron  Castello,  and 
making  the  most  of  my  wrongs  ; but  I knew  full  well 
that  no  Power  but  a great  and  aggressive  one,  such 
as  Russia,  France,  or  England,  would  ever  be  listened 
to  by  the  Porte,  and  after  months  of  delay,  during 
which  time  I should  find  it  difficult  to  make  a 
living,  my  claims  would  probably  be  rejected,  and 
my  country  unable  to  enforce  them.  And  then, 
where  should  I be  ? — ruined  and  starving  in  a 
foreign  city.  On  the  other  hand,  by  condoning 
the  injury,  I should  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  new  opening  to  fortune.  Such  were  my  reflec- 
tions, as  we  steamed  up  the  Dardanelles  against  a 
cold  north  wind,  the  Poraz  (Boreas),  so  dreaded  by 
Black  Sea  navigators  in  the  winter,  so  welcomed 
by  the  dwellers  on  the  Bosphorus  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer. 

As  we  reached  the  Golden  Horn,  we  were  met 
by  a snow-storm,  for  winter  had  now  set  in,  and  I 
landed  amidst  the  foulest  street-puddle  I had  ever 
experienced.  My  first  instinct  was  to  go  straightway 
to  Pera  and  Haskeui,  to  hunt  up  my  old  friends,  but 
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Ahmet  Agha  reminded  me  that  I was  entrusted  with 
despatches,  which  did  not  admit  of  a moment’s  delay, 
and  so  recommended  me  to  accompany  him  at  once 
to  the  konag*  of  the  Sadrazam,  or  Grand  Vizier. 
The  tatar  spoke  not  without  a tone  of  authority, 
and  I felt  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  differ  with 
him  on  this  point.  Accordingly,  landing  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Galata  bridge,  we  each  mounted 
a hired  horse,  and  proceeded  to  the  large  wooden 
mansion  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  the  Quarter  of 
St.  Sophia.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  manner 
of  Ahmet  Agha,  as  we  dismounted  amidst  a crowd 
of  menials,  cavasses,  and  officers  civil  and  military. 
He  took  charge  of  me,  and  led  the  way  through  the 
ante-rooms,  until  we  arrived  at  the  precincts  of  the 
audience-chamber,  where,  even  now,  his  Highness 
was  engaged  in  discussing  grave  affairs  with  the 
Minister  of  War.  Ahmet  Agha,  with  the  privi- 
leged boldness  of  his  class,  was  about  to  invade 
the  presence  without  further  ceremony,  but  was 
quietly  stopped  by  a grey-bearded  old  domestic,  who 
seemed  to  have  supreme  authority  over  the  cere- 
monies of  this  all  but  regal  court. 

Ahmet,  unaccustomed  to  brook  delay,  exclaimed, 
“ My  soul  ! I come  with  despatches  from  Salonica.” 

* Ivonag,  a mansion. 
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“ Yavash,  yavash — gently,  my  lamb,  there  are 
graver  things  that  pass  in  Stamboul  than  in  Salonica. 
You  must  wait,  comrade.” 

“ Peki  ! then  wait  I must : ” and,  nothing  loth, 
he  seated  himself  on  the  ample  divan,  and  I followed 
his  example. 

The  greybeard  then  called  for  pipes  and  coffee,  and 
began  a little  gossip  on  his  own  account. 

“ You  have  some  troubles  in  Salonica,  I hear,” 
said  the  old  man  ; “ some  movement  amongst  the 
ghiaours — is  it  not  so  ? ” 

“ Bir  shei  yok,  Effendim — it  is  a mere  nothing,” 
answered  Ahmet. 

“ So  I supposed ; but  the  Elchies  are  making  a 
fuss  about  it.  The  English  Elchie  has  been  here 
twice  this  week,  and  the  Terjuman*  more  than  once. 
What  may  it  be,  ghalibe  ? ” f asked  the  greybeard. 

“ Some  ghiaour  pezivenks  have  revolted,  I sup- 
pose, and  been  put  into  prison.  What  else  should 
it  be  ? ” said  Ahmet. 

“ The  Austrian  Elchie,  too,  has  been  here  more 
than  once  ; are  any  of  the  ghiaours  Austrians,  Ahmet 
Agha?”  asked  the  greybeard. 

* Terjuman,  dragoman  or  interpreter.  He  is  a very  important  and 
highly-paid  officer  of  the  foreign  embassies. 

f Ghalibe;  difficult  to  translate,  but  constantly  used  at  the  end  of 
an  interrogation. 
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“ Who  knows  ? They  may  all  be  Austrians,  or 
English,  or  French : what  does  it  matter  ? A 
ghiaour  is  a gkiaour — hep  bir  jinz — they  are  all  of 
one  race.  I defile  their  graves.  What  matters  it  if 
you  can’t  understand  the  movements  of  these  Frank 
Elchies  ; ' whether  the  thighs  be  white  or  black  will 
be  shown  at  the  crossing  of  the  ford.’  ” 

“ Sahi — true,  Ahmet ; but  there  is  no  harm  in 
asking  questions.” 

“ What  stuff  are  you  talking  ? ” observed  a clerk, 
joining  in  the  conversation.  “ There  is  no  question 
of  British  subjects  in  the  matter  ; but  Salih  Pasha  is 
the  friend  of  the  English  Elchie,  who  got  him  his 
place  ; and  so,  when  the  pasha  maltreats  an  Austrian 
subject,  and  is  in  danger  from  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, the  English  Elchie  is  bound  to  protect 
him.”  (14.) 

“ English  Elchie,  Austrian  Elchie,  French  Elchie 
— hep  bir  hoc — they  are  all  filth,”  said  Ahmet.  “ They 
are  ghiaours,  and  the  sons  of  burnt  parents.  I defile 
their  graves.  Yai  vai,  what  is  Islam  come  to,  that 
we  should  care  for  such  dogs  as  these,  and  allow 
them  to  bark  in  the  shadow  of  the  Caliph  ? ” 

“ There  is  no  remedy,  Ahmet  Agha,”  said  the 
greybeard.  “ It  is  our  kismet,  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  thank  Allah  that  he  has  given 
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us  the  wit  to  set  these  dogs  to  tight  each  other. 
This  can  always  be  done  by  an  Osmanli.” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  I was 
reflecting  on  the  best  course  to  pursue  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Grand  Yizier.  I regarded  myself  as 
fortunate  in  having  been  brought  to  the  presence  of 
so  high  a dignitary,  and  I determined,  if  possible,  to 
profit  by  it.  It  was  not  for  me  to  take  the  part  of 
persecuted  Christians.  Were  I able  to  be  of  effective 
service  to  the  poor  wretches,  it  would  be  another 
matter;  but  what  could  I do  but  injure  myself? 
Besides,  probably  the  poor  victims  of  Bashkeui  were 
all  dead  by  this  time.  Most  of  them  had  perished 
before  I left  Salonica ; and  though  hardy  moun- 
taineers can  endure  much,  yet  Turkish  prison  treat- 
ment will  soon  overcome  the  strongest.  No,  I 
determined  to  look  solely  to  my  own  interest ; and  if 
that  could  be  forwarded  by  any  efforts  of  mine,  they 
should  not  be  wanting. 

The  conversation  between  Ahmet  Agha  and  the 
greybeard  was  cut  short  by  the  latter  being  sum- 
moned from  the  room.  We  had  been  waiting  a long 
time  ; and  I was  wondering  how  long  our  suspense 
would  continue,  when  Ahmet  strayed  out  of  the  room 
to  seek  a light  for  his  pipe,  and  I was  left  quite 
alone.  Presently,  I heard  loud  laughter  in  the 
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auclience-cliamber,  which  sounded  strange  to  me,  as 
my  mind  had  been  dwelling  on  the  weighty  affairs 
of  State,  which,  I doubted  not,  the  two  dignitaries 
were  discussing.  The  laughter  ceased  and  again 
broke  out.  I was  curious,  and  there  was  but 
a heavy  purdeh,  or  curtain,  separating  me  from 
the  presence  ; so  I gently  approached  this  obstacle, 
and  pushed  it  a little  aside,  so  as  to  see  well 
into  the  next  room.  I was  scarcely  prepared  for 
the  singular  scene  that  presented  itself.  The 
Grand  Yizier  and  the  Minister  of  War  were 
squatted  on  the  divan,  while  before  them  were  a 
mute  and  a buffoon,  amusing  them  by  an  exhibition 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  but  which  the 
two  Ministers  of  State  enjoyed  with  evident  relish. 
I quickly  withdrew  from  the  curtain,  just  as  Ahmet 
re-entered  the  room.  My  movement,  however,  had 
caught  his  eye,  and  so  he  immediately  took  my  place 
at  the  curtain,  and  enjoyed  the  disgusting  spectacle 
with  true  Turkish  gusto.  (15.) 

When  the  supposed  ministerial  consultation  had 
ended,  I was  summoned,  with  Ahmet,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Grand  Yizier.  I was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  with  my  reception,  Tanzimat  Pasha  being  of 
the  new  school,  and  a highly  civilized  man,  whose 
reforms  (carefully  and  constantly  prepared  for  the 
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European  papers)  had  made  him  famous  throughout 
the  world.  He  spoke  French  with  perfect  fluency, 
and  showed  not  an  atom  of  fanaticism  in  his  hearing 
towards  Christians.  As  I entered,  I put  myself  in 
the  usual  posture  of  humility  required  of  all  Chris- 
tians when  approaching  Turks  in  authority ; hut,  to 
my  surprise,  his  Highness  rose  to  receive  me,  and 
shook  hands.  I was  utterly  astonished  and  overcome 
by  this  amount  of  condescension. 

“ You  have  got  despatches  for  me,  have  you 
not  ?”  said  his  Highness,  in  French. 

I immediately  produced  the  documents,  while  the 
Minister  of  War  arose  to  depart,  and  Ahmet  was  told 
to  wait  outside.  The  Grand  Vizier  read  through 
the  despatches  most  attentively,  and  then,  putting 
them  aside,  said, — 

“ You  are  an  Italian,  are  you  not,  monsieur  ? ” 

“ I am  Neapolitan,  Highness,”  I answered. 

“ Bien.  The  Neapolitans  are  brave  people — ils 
sont  des  braves  gens.  How  long  have  you  been  at 
Salonica,  and  how  have  you  been  employed  ? ” 

I answered  by  giving  him  a short  history  of  my 
career,  and  thought  it  well  to  mention  my  imprison- 
ment ; but  no  sooner  had  I done  so  than  I half 
repented  it ; for  his  Highness  started,  and  again  ran 
his  eye  over  the  despatch. 
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“And  were  you  really  imprisoned  for  speaking 
in  favour  of  these  poor  people  ? ” said  his  Highness. 

“ Indeed,”  I answered,  “ there  could  have  been 
no  other  cause  ; for  I never  had  any  charge  brought 
against  me.” 

“ What  an  imbecile  Salih  Pasha  must  be  ! Pieally, 
monsieur,  I must  apologize  for  such  inhospitable 
treatment ; but  you  see  we  have  to  do  with  some 
officials  who  are  not  half  civilized ; and  this  pasha  is 
one  of  them.  Helas ! monsieur,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  we  have  very  hard  work  to  overcome  this 
accursed  fanaticism  and  brutality,  of  which  I am 
truly  grieved  you  should  have  been  a victim  ; but  it 
is  still  in  our  power  to  recompense  you  for  your 
sufferings.  You  would  probably  prefer  some  post  in 
the  capital : and  I should  myself  much  like  to  have 
the  services  of  an  educated  man  like  yourself  within 
reach ; for  my  own  health  is  but  weak.  But  of 
that  by  and  by.  Well  now,  you  have  seen  these 
prisoners  of  Bashkeui — have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
all  you  observed  regarding  them.” 

Encouraged  and  delighted  beyond  measure,  I 
opened  my  heart  to  his  Highness.  I forgot  I was 
talking  to  a Turk,  for  indeed,  he  was  wholly  unlike 
one,  and  I spoke  to  him  unreservedly.  When  I told 
all  I had  heard  from  the  Jewish  corn-merchant, 
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bis  Highness  interrupted  me  for  a moment  to  ask 
the  Jew’s  name,  and  when  I said  I did  not  know  it, 
I was  requested  to  give  the  name  of  the  street  in 
which  he  lived.  When  I had  finished  tho  dismal 
story,  the  Yizier  said  : — 

“ Well,  it  is  sad  indeed  that  these  men  should  he 
so  rough  with  prisoners,  but  the  Jew  was  misinformed 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  detention  : the  fact  is,  that 
these  Bulgarians  were  notorious  brigands,  who  had 
infested  the  neighbourhood  for  years.  The  women, 
I suppose,  had  insisted  on  following  their  husbands — 
women  always  are  troublesome.  Had  not  these  brigands 
been  Christians,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  about 
the  affair ; but  the  foreign  ambassadors  here  are  but 
too  ready  to  ascribe  everything  to  Turkish  fanaticism. 
We  poor  Turks  are  always  in  the  wrong.  Well,  I 
won’t  say  that  we  don’t  deserve  many  of  our  re- 
proaches : our  provincial  authorities  are  often  tyran- 
nical (your  case,  monsieur,  is  one  against  us)  ; but 
we  are  sometimes,  nay  often,  wrongly  accused,  as  in 
this  instance.  Now  to-morrow  I am  to  receive  a visit 
from  the  Austrian  ambass'ador  on  this  affair,  and  I 
wish  you  to  attend,  and  give  your  evidence  as  to 
what  you  have  seen.  You  need  not,  of  course,  be  as 
confidential  with  the  ambassador  as  you  have  been 
with  me ; indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  your 
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while.  You  know  these  poor  people  have  not,  on  the 
w'hole,  been  badly  treated ; indeed,  I think  I heard  you 
say  there  were  no  women  or  children  in  the  prison, 
as  prisoners ; they  were  allowed  to  see  their  husbands 
every  day,  of  course ; and  were  well  fed  and  cared  for. 
The  men,  as  brigands,  were  strictly  confined,  that  is 
true,  and  so  they  ought  to  have  been.  You  will  then 
tell  the  ambassador,  in  my  presence,  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  so  refute  these  horrid  stories  of  fanatical 
brutality  ; and,  mark  me,  you  will  not  regret  the  little 
service  you  will  thus  render  me.” 

“ I am  at  your  Highness’s  service,”  I answered ; 
“ when  shall  I wait  on  your  Highness  ?” 

“ To-morrow  at  twelve  ; and  put  aside  your  fez 
and  wear  a hat  when  you  come,”  added  the  Grand 
Vizier,  as  he  rose,  and  politely  bade  me  adieu. 

As  I left  the  presence  I felt  highly  edified  by  the 
pregnant  hints  that  had  been  given  me.  It  was  clear 
that  I must  he  most  careful  of  my  tongue  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  Austrian  ambassador  should  hear 
nothing  that  would  toll  against  the  Turks.  I felt 
half  inclined  to  call  on  him  secretly,  and  tell  him  all 
I knew  ; hut  such  a step  would  have  been  perilous  in 
the  extreme ; and  though  it  would  have  led  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Tanzimat  Pasha,  it  would  assuredly 
have  done  me  no  good,  even  had  I escaped  the 
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Turkish  vengeance  by  a timely  retreat.  I closed  my 
ears  to  the  suggestions  of  vengeance,  and  looked  with 
a single  eye  to  self-interest. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  interview  with  the  Grand 
Vizier  that  I found  myself  at  Haskeui.  With  a 
palpitating  heart  I ascended  the  little  hill  on  which 
stood  the  house  of  the  tahlimji.  I knocked  at  the 
door,  entered,  and  found  the  family  exactly  as  I had 
left  them.  In  foreign  countries  compatriots  cling  to 
each  other  with  far  more  affection  than  at  home ; thus 
it  was  that  I was  welcomed  hack  to  Constantinople  as 
an  absent  son.  I received  a loving  embrace  from  both 
father  and  mother,  and  I was  permitted  to  imprint  a 
passionate  kiss  on  the  small  white  hand  of  my  beloved 
Leonora,  whose  glorious  eyes  beamed  forth  a loving 
greeting.  Once  more  seated  at  the  frugal,  but  ever 
hospitable,  table,  I was  overwhelmed  with  questions 
from  the  tahlimji  and  his  wife,  while  my  answers  were 
eagerly  listened  to  by  Leonora.  Although  resolved 
to  preserve  a most  diplomatic  caution,  I could  not 
forbear  throwing  out  hints  of  future  good  luck  and 
greatness,  which  were  eagerly  caught  up  by  the 
worthy  family.  At  last,  led  away  by  vanity,  I told 
them  I had  just  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  that  I was  to  attend  again  to- 
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“ Corpo  di  Bacco  ! ” exclaimed  the  old  man.  “ I 
knew  it  would  be  so,  I knew  right  well  that  our 
Giuseppe  would  succeed  sooner  or  later.  ‘ Coraggio,’ 
I always  said ; did  I not,  Giuseppe  mio  ? ” 

“ Indeed,  you  did,”  I answered,  “ and  your  words 
are  fulfilled.  I am  to  be  made  doctor  to  his  High- 
ness ; he  told  me  so  not  an  hour  ago.” 

“ Santa  Yergine,  what  a fine  position  ! and  you 
will  next  be  doctor  of  the  Sultan,  and  'null  have 
boundless  wealth  ; ” and  the  old  mans  eyes  wandered 
towards  his  daughter,  and  so  did  mine,  and  the  gentle 
girl  blushed  with  the  rosiest  blush  of  pudency,  while 
the  proud  mother’s  face  beamed  with  delight. 

I had  no  desire  that  day  to  hunt  up  any  other  of 
my  friends.  I stayed  with  this  family  until  a late 
hour ; but  long  before  my  visit  was  over  I had  been 
closeted  with  the  father  and  mother,  and  had  formally 
demanded  the  hand  of  the  sweet  maiden,  and  as 
formally  been  accepted  by  them  'as  their  future 
son-in-law,  provided  Leonora  approved.  Need  I say 
that  I won  her  tacit  consent  ere  we  parted,  and 
imprinted  on  those  ripe  lips  a long  and  passionate 
kiss,  which  alarmed  the  maiden,  and  made  her  for  a 
moment  shrink  from  the  side  of  her  adorer  ? but 
anon  she  hid  those  loving  eyes  on  my  yearning 
breast,  and  we  silently  drank  the  sweet  draught  of 
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pure  virginal  love,  for  language  was  all  too  weak  to 
give  full  utterance  to  our  vows  of  mutual  trust  and 
faith. 

As  I indite  these  recollections  of  my  past  life,  I 
would  fain  linger  awhile  on  these  oases  of  the  desert, 
and  drink  again  of  the  sweet  fountain  of  youthful 
love.  I was  not  wholly  abandoned,  my  heart  at  least 
was  fresh  and  impressionable.  I loved  passionately, 
and  the  object  of  my  adoration  was  pure  and  lovely 
as  was  ever  a poet’s  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
herself.  Though  selfish  in  most  things,  I yet  could 
feel  for  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  and  often  longed 
to  relieve  the  misery  around  me.  But  as  time  passed 
on,  the  few  principles  of  religion  instilled  into  my 
youthful  mind  became  weakened,  an  evil  philosophy 
prevailed,  which  confounded  right  with  wrong,  and 
which  justified  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  specious 
soul-destroying  arguments ; and  so  I fell  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  became  the  adopted  child  of  the 
Evil  One. 

On  the  morning  following  this  day  of  intoxicating 
excitement  I was  early  at  Haskeui,  to  greet  my 
betrothed  one,  and  talk  with  joyful  anticipation  oi 
the  grand  appointment  that  awaited  me.  The  tahlimji 
hazarded  sundry  conjectures  as  to  the  pay  and  duties 
involved,  and  had  even  found  me  a three-paired 
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caique,  which  he  recommended  me  to  bargain  for, 
if  not  to  purchase,  at  once.  The  two  ladies  were 
deep  in  secret  confabulation,  the  nature  of  which 
was  scarcely  doubtful.  Time  fled  quickly,  and  I 
presently  rose  to  depart,  as  I was.  anxious  to  be  in 
good  time  at  the  Grand  Vizier’s  konag.  The  tahlimji 
accompanied  me,  when,  just  as  we  reached  the  Galata 
bridge,  I recollected  his  Highness’s  injunction  to 
come  in  plain  clothes,  and  with  a hat.  I men- 
tioned this  to  my  companion,  who  was  both  surprised 
and  troubled  at  the  strange  idea.  Luckily,  we  had 
started  in  very  good  time  ; so  that  leaving  the  tahlimji 
in  the  boat,  I hurried  into  Galata,  and  quickly  effected 
the  required  change  in  my  costume.  As  we  crossed 
the  Golden  Horn  the  tahlimji  kept  referring  to  the 
Grand  Vizier’s  direction  as  to  costume,  and  at  last 
said  he  feared  all  was  not  right.  He  feared  I was 
required  for  some  dirty  work,  and  he  knew  I was  too 
galantuomo  for  any  Turkish  intrigue ; and  yet,  if  I 
were  unwilling  to  do  as  I was  bid,  I might  suffer. 
At  the  landing-place  I bade  adieu  to  my  companion, 
promising  to  return  to  Haskeui  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  let  him  know  the  result  of  my  interview.  As  he 
bade  me  adieu  I saw  a cloud  of  anxiety  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  no  longer  expressed  the  exultation  of 
the  morning. 
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I had  intended  to  be  punctual  to  the  minute,  and 
yet  I found  the  Austrian  ambassador  had  already 
arrived  at  the  konag.  There  were  his  horses  with 
European  saddles,  his  grooms,  and  his  cavasses.  I 
was  eagerly  seized  on  by  my  old  friend  the  grey- 
beard, who  told  me  I had  been  asked  for,  and 
who  at  once  led  me  to  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Vizier.  He  rose  to  receive  me  : and  as  I cast  my 
eyes  round  the  room  I observed,  besides  the  Grand 
Vizier,  three  Europeans,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a dis- 
tinguished-looking grey-headed  man,  was  evidently 
the  ambassador ; the  next  was  the  dragoman,  and 
the  younger  one  I presumed  to  be  an  attache.  When 
we  were  seated,  the  Grand  Vizier  at  once  introduced 
me  to  the  ambassador. 

“ Excellence,”  he  said,  “ behold  an  European 
doctor,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Salonica,  and  who 
knows  as  much  about  this  affair  as  any  one,  since 
he  has  actually  seen  the  prisoners.  I accidentally 
heard  of  his  arrival  yesterday,  and  so  I have  sent 
for  him.  I beg  of  you  to  ask  him  any  questions.” 
The  Grand  Vizier  then,  addressing  me,  said, — 

“ I am  told,  sir,  that  you  have  seen  certain 
Christian  prisoners  of  Bashkeui,  now  confined  at 
Salonica  ; is  that  the  case  ? ” 

“ Such  is  the  case,  Excellency,”  I answered. 
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“And  pray,  in  what  state  were  they?”  asked  the 
ambassador. 

“ They  were  much  as  the  other  prisoners,”  I 
answered ; “ some  looked  a little  pale  from  the  con- 
finement, and  one  I recommended  to  the  hospital, 
in  consequence  of  a varicose  vein  in  the  leg.” 

“ And  how  were  the  women  and  children  ? ” asked 
the  ambassador. 

“ I saw  no  women  and  children,”  I answered. 

“ This  is  all  a farce,”  observed  the  ambassador, 
waxing  hot.  “ This  gentleman  cannot  have  been  at 
the  same  prison.  I know  positively  there  were  women 
and  children  confined  with  these  poor  Christians  ; 
and,  moreover,  there  was  an  Austrian  priest,  a certain 
Padre  Antonio,  brutally  treated  by  the  jailors.” 

“ The  prisoners  were  visited  by  their  wives  and 
children,”  I remarked  ; “ indeed,  I remember  now 
that  I saw  some  in  the  prison  ; but  they  certainly 
went  in  and  out  while  I was  there.” 

The  ambassador  looked  vexed  and  puzzled,  and 
then,  turning  to  me,  said, — 

“ And  pray,  sir,  may  I ask  what  were  you  doing 
in  the  prison  ? ” 

“ I was  sent  there,  Excellency,  by  the  British 
consul,  to  visit  some  Ionian  malefactors.” 

“ And  it  was  then  you  saw  the  Bulgarians  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  Excellency.” 

“Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  of  their  imprison- 
ment ? ” 

“ Certainly;  they  are  brigands.” 

“ Did  you  see  Padre  Antonio  amongst  them  '?  ” 

“ I never  heard  of  him,  Excellency.” 

On  this  the  ambassador  arose,  bowed  to  his  high- 
ness, and,  in  a voice  that  trembled  with  emotion, 
said, — 

“ I have  the  honour  to  bid  your  Highness  adieu  ; 
but,  before  I go,  I may  as  well  observe  that  when  any 
Turkish  pasha  maltreats  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  he  only  follows  his  instincts  and  the  traditional 
policy  of  his  Government,  and,  I must  permit  myself 
to  add,  he  thereby  outrages  civilization  ; but  when  a 
subject  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  my  master,  is  thus 
treated,  he  will  know  how  to  resent  the  insult.  The 
Padre  Antonio  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  I shall 
then  claim  the  privilege  accorded  to  an  ambassador, 
of  demanding  a personal  interview  with  the  Sultan.” 
So  saying,  his  Excellency  bowed  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  stalked  out  of 
the  room. 

I remained  standing  until  the  Europeans  had 
departed,  and  then  turned  to  Tanzimat  Pasha  for 
his  orders.  He  silently  beckoned  me  to  be  seated  ; 
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and  for  some  time  observed  a profound  silence,  which 
I was  careful  not  to  disturb.  He  then  clapped  his 
hands,  and  two  mutes  appeared,  who  charged  his 
pipe. 

“ Ahmet  Agha  char, — call  Ahmet  Agha.” 

In  a moment  my  old  travelling  companion  the 
tatar  appeared. 

“ It  is  probable,”  said  the  Grand  Yizier,  addressing 
me,  “ that  I may  want  you  again  to-day,  or  even 
late  in  the  evening,  so  you  had  better  be  within  call. 
I purpose  sailing  up  to  Buyukdere  in  a steamer,  and 
you  will  accompany  me ; so  I have  directed  a cabin 
to  be  got  ready  for  you  on  board  the  Fcizi  Bahri, 
which  is  anchored  in  the  Golden  Horn.  You  can 
go  now  with  Ahmet ; and  I beg  you  will  keep  this 
as  a token  of  my  good  will.” 

So  saying,  his  Highness  handed  me  a diamond 
ring  of  value ; and  I took  my  leave,  thanking  him 
profoundly. 
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I take  a Voyage  against  my  Will  and  am  landed  at 
Tkebizond. 

I was  a good  deal  annoyed  that  the  orders  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  gave  me  no  opportunity  of  hurrying 
back  to  Haskeui.  However,  I controlled  my  im- 
patience as  well  as  I was  able,  and  wrote  a letter  to 
Leonora,  which  Ahmet  Agha  promised  to  send.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  and  no  summons  came  from  the 
Grand  Vizier,  I began  to  be  impatient,  and,  towards 
evening,  I proposed  to  Ahmet  that  I should  go  to 
my  lodgings,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  I should  be 
wanted  after  dark. 

“ Ustafr  Ullah — God  forbid,”  exclaimed  Ahmet ; 
“ you  would  be  sent  for  the  moment  your  back  was 
turned,  and  your  absence  would  anger  the  Sadrazam. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  sleep  on  board  tho  vessel  ; 
there  is  a comfortable  cabin ; there  is  plenty  of  good 
food  : what  more  do  you  want  ? ” 

“ But  I have  no  night  clothes,”  I answered. 
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“ That  is  true ; I will  send  for  a few  things  for 
you.” 

So  saying  he  called  a petty  officer,  and  described 
to  him  my  lodgings,  and  despatched  him.  The 
officer  was  away  about  an  hour,  and  then  appeared 
with  the  whole  of  my  baggage.  I was  vexed  at  this 
stupid  mistake,  but  when  the  boat  came  alongside 
Ahmet  Agha  jumped  into  it,  and  then  called  me  to 
come  after  him. 

“ Ichte,  the  Sadrazam  has  sent  for  you  at  last,” 
he  said. 

“ Indeed,  I never  saw  the  messenger.” 

“ He  signalled  for  you  : look,  he  is  on  board  that 
vessel  with  the  steam  up  — make  haste.  Haide 
check — pull,  pull,  my  children,”  he  added,  addressing 
the  sailors. 

We  speedily  rowed  alongside  the  vessel  indicated. 
I mounted,  and  gazed  around  me,  looking  in  vain  for 
his  Highness. 

“ Oughr  Ullah — God  speed  you,”  cried  Ahmet 
Agha,  waving  his  hand  as  he  rowed  off. 

“ Where  is  the  Sadrazam,  Effendim  ?”  I asked  of 
the  fat  captain. 

“ Geuliur,  geuliur — he  is  coming,  he  is  coming,” 
answered  the  captain. 

I saw  there  was  no  trace  of  any  great  personage 
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on  board  tbe  vessel  on  which  I now  found  myself. 
All  my  baggage  had  been  thrown  in,  the  anchor  was 
just  raised,  and  we  were  steaming  up  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

I felt  sure  all  would  soon  he  explained,  and  sup- 
posed I should  he  landed  at  some  house  on  the 
Bosphorus,  so  I found  myself  a comfortable  seat,  and 
awaited  events. 

We  gradually  passed  the  Sultan’s  palace  at  Tche- 
ragan,  then  Bebek,  and  Candili,  then  the  castles  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  Stenia,  Therapia,  and,  lastly, 
Buyukdere.  “ Here  surely  we  shall  land,”  I said  to 
myself.  But  no,  we  passed  Buyukdere,  and  the 
vessel’s  head  was  pointing  straight  towards  the  Black 
Sea. 

Like  a wild  animal  that  first  becomes  conscious 
that  he  is  inveigled  in  the  toils  of  the  hunter,  I was 
seized  •with  a panic.  I started  up,  rushed  to  the 
captain,  and  peremptorily  demanded  to  be  put  on 
shore. 

“ Yavash,  yavash  — gently,  gently,  my  soul ; go 
ashore  ? hitch  olmaz — that  will  never  do.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ? ” I exclaimed. 
“ I am  no  rayah,  I am  a Frank,  I am  a Frenchman  ; 
take  care  what  you  are  about,  and  set  me  at  once 
on  shore.” 
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“ Yok,  yok — no,  no,  be  quiet,  you  will  go  on  shore 
some  time,”  said  the  Turk. 

I again  began  to  storm,  when  the  captain,  starting 
up,  said, 

“ Peki,  you  shall  swim  ashore  then  ; here  Osman, 
Abdullah,  throw  the  ghiaour  overboard.” 

Two  sturdy  sailors  seized  my  arms  and  legs,  and 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  I felt  I was  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  obey  implicitly,  and  never  joke ; 
in  another  moment  I should  be  overboard,  so  I called 
lustily,  “ Aman,  aman  ! ” and,  at  a signal  from  the 
captain,  the  sailors  loosed  me.  I became  quiet  and 
tractable,  the  captain  bore  me  no  grudge,  but,  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  asked  me  to  dinner. 

We  squatted  round  a little  tray,  and  the  first  dish 
brought  was  a fish.  The  captain  put  his  fingers  into 
the  greasy  mess,  and  then  invited  me  to  follow. 

“ There,  Hekim  Bashi,  you  are  eating  fish  ; it  is 
better  than  that  the  fish  should  eat  you,  eh  ? ” and 
he  chuckled  at  the  joke,  which  I duly  appreciated. 
The  anxiety  and  alarm  had,  however,  somewhat 
spoiled  my  appetite,  and  the  rude  wit  of  the  officers 
gave  me  no  pleasure,  so  that  I soon  retired,  and 
spreading  my  bed  in  a corner  of  an  empty  cabin,  I 
cried  myself  to  sleep  like  an  infant,  for  I was  ex- 
hausted with  the  contending  emotions  of  the  last  few 
hours. 
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In  the  morning  I awoke  with  the  old  sore  feeling 
of  oppression,  so  often  experienced  in  the  waking  up 
to  affliction,  before  the  sleeper  is  yet  quite  conscious 
of  all  the  reality  of  his  position.  It  is  a feeling 
akin  to  opening  a half-healed  wound.  The  rippling 
of  the  water  nearest  me,  the  shuffle  of  feet,  and  the 
throb  of  the  engine,  soon  recalled  to  my  mind  all 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  I again  buried  my 
head  in  my  pillow,  and  endeavoured  to  invite  gentle 
sleep  to  soothe  my  sorrows  ; but  in  vain.  Nature 
had  been  satisfied,  and  the  sore  smarting  of  my  soul 
forbade  the  indulgence  of  mere  voluptuous  sleep.  I 
presently  arose,  and  stumbled  up  on  deck ; but  it  was 
dark,  the  few  sailors  I met  repelled  me  by  short  and 
brusque  answers,  when  I asked  where  we  were  going, 
and  so  I returned  to  my  bed  to  pass  the  few  hours 
preceding  day-break. 

Bitter  were  my  reflections.  To  be  torn  from  my 
beloved  Leonora  at  a moment  when  I anticipated 
the  full  enjoyment  of  unmixed  happiness,  and  to  feel 
my  confident  hopes  of  a brilliant  career  at  the  capital 
dashed  to  the  ground,  were  bad  enough,  but  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future  were,  if  possible,  worse. 
I had  already  experienced  a short  but  frightful  im- 
prisonment, which,  if  prolonged,  would  undoubtedly 
have  cost  me  my  life — I had  felt  how  precarious 
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was  the  protection  afforded  to  an  European  by  the 
treaties,  at  least  to  one  who  wras  not  a subject  of 
a powerful  State  ; and  I was  now  conveyed  a prisoner, 
I knew  not  whither  ; perhaps  to  some  dismal  banish- 
ment, perhaps  to  some  dungeon  equally  terrible  with 
the  last.  As  I pondered  over  these  things  in  the 
dark  and  gloomy  cabin  of  a Turkish  steamer,  with- 
out one  friend  to  seek  counsel  of,  my  heart  entirely 
sank  within  me,  and  I groaned  aloud,  and  bitterly 
repented  the  selfish  cowardice  that  had  prompted,  me 
to  make  myself  the  instrument  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
instead  of  boldly  throwing  myself  on  the  protection 
of  the  Neapolitan  Minister,  and  denouncing  the 
brutal  and  illegal  treatment  I had  undergone.  I 
might,  perhaps,  not  have  obtained  solid  satisfaction, 
as  the  subject  of  a great  and  powerful  State  would 
have  done,  hut,  at  least,  I should  have  added  one 
more  protest  to  the  barbarism  and  cruelty  of  a blood- 
thirsty government. 

I lay  for  two  hours  in  gloomy  meditation,  and  then 
again  ascended  the  ladder  and  greeted  the  daylight. 
We  were  in  the  Black  Sea,  hut  whereabouts  I knew 
not.  Presently  my  eyes  caught  those  of  the  captain, 
who  was  seated  on  a carpet  on  the  poop,  enjoying  his 
morning  pipe  and  coffee.  He  beckoned  me,  and  I 
approached.  “ Well,  Hckim  Bashi,”  he  exclaimed, 
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with  perfect  good  humour,  “ have  you  slept 
well  ? ” 

“ Yok,  Effendim — no,  sir,  I have  not  slept  well.” 

“ That  is  a pity,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  sleeps 
at  sea ; one  must  be  accustomed  to  it.  Bouyoroon, 
come  and  sit  down  ; Banabak  Zarif,  bring  a pipe  and 
coffee  for  the  Hekim  Bashi.” 

I was  thankful  for  the  bonhomie  of  him  who 
was  now  my  master  and  jailer,  it  augured  well  for 
me,  and  soothed  my  chafed  and  troubled  spirit,  and 
I determined,  like  a wise  man,  to  make  the  best 
of  circumstances,  and  the  most  of  the  captain’s 
good  nature. 

The  pipe  and  coffee  were  brought,  and  we  entered 
into  a conversation  on  things  in  general.  Fortu- 
nately, the  sea  was  perfectly  calm,  and  so  the 
captain’s  duties  were  not  troublesome.  I ventured 
presently  to  say,  “ Allah  seversen — may  God  love 
you,  captain,  where  are  we  going  to  ? ” 

“ Where  are  we  going  to  ? Wrhy,  to  Trabzun  ; 
did  you  not  know  that  ? ” 

“ No,  I knew  nothing  about  it.” 

“ Adjaib — astonishing  ! why,  I thought  you  were 
the  doctor  of  Hafiz  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Trabzun. 
I was  ordered  to  take  him  a doctor.” 

“ Were  you  indeed?  then  I suppose  I am,  but  I 
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never  knew  until  this  moment  where  I was  going 
to,  or  why  I came  on  board.” 

“ Zarar  yok — never  mind,  Hekim  Bashi ; kismetin 
dur — it  is  your  fate : last  week  I did  not  know  I 
should  be  here,  I don’t  know  where  I shall  be  next 
week,  who  does  know  ? God  alone.  God  is  one.” 

“ That  may  be  true,”  I answered,  “ hut  I had 
formed  plans  which  required  my  presence  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  I was  going  to  he  married.” 

“Well,  and  why  not  marry  at  Trabzun?  there  are 
plenty  of  pretty  Greek  girls  there,  or,  if  you  have 
taken  a great  fancy  to  one  at  Stamboul,  send  for  her ; 
the  distance  is  trifling.” 

“ All  you  say,  Effendim,  is  good,  hut  as  yet  I don’t 
know  what  I am  destined  for.  You  say  I am  the 
doctor  of  the  Pasha  of  Trebizond.  It  may  he  so ; 
still,  I am  not  sure  even  of  that.  I hope  my  fate 
will  be  no  worse,  though  hut  a few  hours  ago  I 
should  have  despised  such  a position.” 

The  captain  took  pity  on  me,  and  cheered  me  as 
well  as  he  could  by  his  stock  phrases  on  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  the  vanity  of  fighting  against 
fate.  “ You  Franks,”  said  he,  “ are  always  trying  to 
he  more  than  you  are,  you  strive  to  make  the  world 
over  again,  and  give  yourselves  and  your  neighbours 
no  peace.  What  folly  to  weep  and  lament  because 
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you  cannot  stay  at  Stamboul ! Wliat  do  you  want 
more  than  you  can  have  at  Trabzun  ? You  may 
there  eat  of  the  fat  of  the  land,  and,  being  an  un- 
believer, drink  wine  at  your  desire.  Why  do  you  pine 
and  fret,  Hekim  Bashi  ? much  thinking  will  not  create 
you  a double  belly.  At  Stamboul  you  cannot  eat  two 
dinners,  and  women  are  to  be  found  in  all  lands.  Be 
content  then,  my  friend,  submit  to  your  kismet,  do 
no  evil,  and  be  happy.” 

I cannot  say  that  this  Mussulman  philosophy  did 
me  much  good,  though  the  intended  kindness  of  the 
speaker  was  a real  solace  to  my  wounded  feelings. 
On  the  fourth  day  we  arrived  at  Trebizond,  where  I 
was  to  learn  my  fate,  and  see  whether  the  worthy 
captain’s  anticipations  were  correct.  He  allowed  me 
to  keep  my  cabin  until  I heard  how  I was  to  be 
disposed  of,  so  I landed,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  was  reported,  and  made  my  way  straight  to- 
the  palace  of  the  governor.  I was  at  once  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Hafiz  Pasha,  and  found  my  friend 
the  captain  seated  with  him,  enjoying  the  coffee 
and  pipe.  I was  received  with  kindness  and  con- 
descension, and  told  that  I was  appointed  doctor 
of  the  quarantine  station,  at  a salary  of  twelve 
hundred  piastres  a month,  in  fact  my  pay  was  to  be 
just  what  it  had  been  at  Salonica.  I was  provided 
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for,  certainly,  but  that  was  all ; I was  no  nearer 
wealth  than  before,  and  all  my  ambitious  projects 
were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  question  that 
arose  in  my  mind  was,  would  Leonora  come  out 
and  marry  me  ? I felt  certain  of  her  willingness, 
provided  she  had  her  parents’  consent.  But  this 
was  doubtful : and  the  doubt  made  me  miserable. 
I soon  installed  myself  in  Trebizond,  and  at  once 
put  my  name  on  the  lists  for  tain,  or  rations,  and 
pay.  The  former  I began  to  draw  at  once,  the 
latter  was  more  difficult  to  get  at ; it  would  come 
irregularly,  and  was  liable  to  sundry  little  deductions 
and  losses  in  passing  through  the  Armenian  pay- 
master’s hands.  I received  the  money  in  paper, 
and  the  difference  in  value  between  the  metallic 
coinage  and  the  caimes  was  made  the  most  of 
before  the  money  reached  me,  and  the  pasha  and 
paymaster  of  course  gained  considerably  by  these 
transactions.  However,  I was,  on  the  whole,  thank- 
ful that  I was  no  worse  off,  and  thought  it  better 
quietly  to  make  the  best  of  my  position. 

My  very  first  impulse  was  of  course  to  write  to 
Leonora,  and  to  her  parents,  asking  their  consent 
to  our  union,  and  entreating  the  tahlimji  to  bring 
bis  daughter,  or  allow  her  to  be  brought  to 
Trebizond.  Love  made  me  sanguine  and  eloquent. 
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I had  first  to  explain,  as  well  as  I could,  my 
sudden  disappearance ; to  account  for  my  present 
position,  and  reconcile  the  comparatively  miserable 
appointment  of  doctor  of  quarantine  at  Trebizond 
with  my  former  aspirations. 

My  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  I was  afraid  the 
tahlimji  would  think  I had  deceived  him,  and  to 
avoid  that,  I invented  an  elaborate  story  to  account 
for  my  change  of  fortune.  On  reflection,  however, 
I thought  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  tell  as  much 
of  the  simple  truth  as  prudence  would  allow.  I 
was  sure  that  the  story  of  being  deceived  by  a 
Turkish  pasha  would  at  once  be  believed,  and 
account  for  any  strange  conduct  on  my  part,  so  I 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

“Caro  Aaiico, — When  last  we  were  together  in 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  you  were  told  that  I had 
been  directed  to  change  my  costume,  I observed  on 
your  part  an  unaccountable  anxiety,  while  I was  gay 
and  full  of  hope.  Your  sage  experience,  my  dearest 
friend,  foresaw  danger,  while  my  youth  heeded  not 
the  signs  of  it ; I would  tell  you  all,  I would  show 
you  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart,  and  take 
counsel  of  your  grey  head,  were  it  possible ; but  in 
so  doing  I should  be  betraying  State  secrets,  and 
consequently  be  straying  from  the  path  of  duty. 
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Thus  far  I may  mention,  that  I was  peremptorily 
sent  off  to  this  place  after  my  interview  with  the 
Grand  V izier,  without  being  allowed  to  communicate 
with  a single  European.  The  cause  of  this  is 
evident ; I am  in  possession  of  information  which 
the  Turkish  authorities  are  anxious  to  suppress,  and 
so  I am  sent  out  of  the  way.  "When  the  Grand 
Vizier  spoke  of  appointing  me  as  his  personal 
doctor,  I fear  he  deceived  me.  He  has,  however, 
given  me  an  excellent  appointment  here ; I receive 
twelve  hundred  piastres  a month,  besides  tain  for 
myself,  two  horses,  and  two  servants,  and  I have 
the  liberty  of  private  practice.  Trebizond  is  a 
beautiful  place,  the  climate  is  delicious ; there  are 
several  Italians,  besides  some  rich  Greek  merchants, 
and  European  consuls.  I can,  then,  offer  a happy 
home  to  your  adorable  child. 

“'Dearest  friend,  turn  not  a deaf  ear  to  my  urgent 
request.  Obtain  a short  leave  of  absence  from  your 
duties,  and  bring  my  own  Leonora  to  me,  that  you 
may  secure  a protector  for  your  treasure  and  mine. 
Life  is  short,  you  are  no  longer  very  young,  you  will 
be  happy  in  the  thought  that  you  have  a son-in-law 
whom  you  know  and  esteem ; accede  then  to  my 
proposal.  I shall  count  the  days  and  hours  until 
your  answer  arrives.  If  you  cannot  come,  the  signora 
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can.  The  distance  is  short.  There  are  hut  four 
days  between  us.  Dearest  friend,  you  cannot 
refuse  me.” 

Having  prepared  this  letter,  I next  poured  out  my 
whole  soul  to  Leonora.  How  I entreated  her  to  fear 
nothing,  to  regard  me  as  her  father  and  mother  in 
one,  to  make  light  of  difficulties  and  to  cherish  her 
affection  for  me  as  the  one  hope  and  end  of  my 
existence  ! “ Come  then  with  thy  father  or  mother, 

come  to  thy  home,  come  to  the  arms  of  one  who 
adores  thee,  who  will  cherish,  love,  and  honour  thee 
as  the  very  crown  and  jewel  of  his  existence. 
Leonora,  come,  dearest  object  of  my  heart,  come  ! 
without  thee  I die,  without  thee  life  is  worthless, 
without  thee  the  brightest  spot  in  this  world  is  but 
dismal,  with  thee  the  darkest  dungeon  would  be  as 
paradise.  Leonora,  Leonora,  if  thou  lovest  me, 
come.  Addio.” 

I carefully  enclosed  in  this  packet  the  diamond 
ring  the  Grand  Vizier  had  given  me.  To  confess  the 
real  truth,  I parted  from  it  reluctantly.  It  was  worth 
about  a hundred  ducats,  and  I might  some  day  want 
the  value  of  it.  However,  I felt  certain  that  tho 
parents  of  my  Leonora  would  not  hesitate  to  accede 
to  my  plan,  and  thus  the  ring  would  ere  long  return 
to  me ; meantime  the  very  fact  of  my  being  able  to 
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make  so  costly  a present  would,  I felt  sure,  tell  greatly 
in  my  favour,  and  at  once  weigh  down  any  scruples 
against  our  union  under  my  changed  fortunes. 

Having,  then,  carefully  prepared  my  packet,  I 
sought  out  my  friend  the  captain.  I told  him  how 
anxious  I was  to  send  a letter  to  my  betrothed  wife, 
and  when  I added,  that  it  was  directed  t-o  the  tahlimji, 
he  exclaimed  with  warmth,  “ Oh,  Tahlimji  Scarpa,  I 
know  him  well  ! tatlu  bir  adam — he  is  a sweet  man  ; 
doghroo  dur — he  is  honest.  Fear  not,  Hekim  Bashi, 
I will  take  the  letter  myself.  I will  go  and  take  a 
coffee  and  pipe  with  him,  and  give  it  into  his  own 
hands,  and,  Inshallah,  I will  bring  you  back  his 
answer.” 

“Inshallah,  inshallah,”  I answered. 

“ Who  knows  ? ” said  the  captain.  “ I may  bring 
the  cocona,*  and  the  virgin  (her  daughter) — ha,  ha  ! 
that  would  be  much  of  a thing,  eh,  Hekim  Bashi  ? ” 

“ Inshallah,  Captan  Effendim ; inshallah,  and 
may  your  voyage  bo  prosperous,”  I answered,  and 
so  bade  adieu  to  my  first  Turkish  friend,  whose 
acquaintance  with  me  had  commenced  in  so  strange 
and  stormy  a manner. 

* Cocona : the  Levantine  word  for  a matron. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A Provincial  Governor— A Letter— I leave  Trebizond. 

My  duties  at  Trebizond  were  easy  and  not  unpleasant. 
The  lazaretto  consisted  of  a range  of  buildings  on  a 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  Here  all  travel- 
lers from  the  interior  were  confined  for  ten  days. 
On  their  arrival  at  a certain  post,  about  a mile  from 
the  town,  their  papers  were  examined,  and  they  were 
put  in  charge  of  an  officer,  who  marched  them 
through  the  town  to  the  lazaretto.  Once  installed 
there,  I would  visit  them,  to  see  if  they  were  infected 
with  any  dangerous  disorder,  which,  as  they  had 
travelled  so  far,  was  not  likely.  I then  left  them 
until  the  ninth  day,  when  I officially  gave  them  their 
discharge. 

I was  happy,  too,  in  having  found  a pasha  who 
treated  me  well.  Hafiz  Pasha  was  what  might  be 
termed  an  average  Turkish  pasha.  He  was  fond  ol 
money,  and  as  unscrupulous  as  the  rest  in  obtaining 
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it.  Indeed,  he  could  not  have  been  honest,  according 
to  the  European  standard,  if  he  would.  He  had 
given  a large  bribe  to  Tanzimat  Pasha  for  the  place, 
and  to  furnish  this  present  he  had  borrowed  of  Lutfi, 
the  Armenian,  at  twenty  per  cent,  interest.  His  pay 
would  barely  keep  up  his  provincial  establishment, 
and  he  had  a harem  at  Constantinople,  the  head 
khanum  being  a daughter  of  Tanzimat  Pasha,  and 
therefore  a lady  to  he  feared  and  indulged.  During 
the  last  two  months  officers  of  the  Sultan’s  palace 
had  arrived  on  special  missions,  one  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  some  copper  mines  near  Baiburt,  the 
other  to  examine  into  the  finances  of  Bagdad.  Both 
these  men  were  to  he  propitiated,  and  so  (besides  a 
lavish  hospitality  to  them  and  their  suites)  the  pasha 
felt  obliged  to  give  each  a heavy  present  in  gold. 
The  pasha  thus  was  forced  to  squeeze  the  taxes  out 
of  the  poor  peasants  three  or  four  times  beyond  the 
due  amount;  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by  a number 
of  subordinates,  who  of  course  had  a share  in  the 
plunder.  The  amount  of  presents  in  poultry,  lambs, 
butter,  &c.,  that  were  given  by  the  villagers  to  a host 
of  subordinate  officials  used  to  astonish  me,  for  I could 
never  understand  how  the  poor  people  managed  to 
live  under  such  extortions.  I suppose,  a very  rich 
soil,  and  a thin  population,  and  in  some  cases  the 
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remoteness  of  the  villages  and  the  want  of  roads, 
afforded  some  compensation  to  the  peasants,  and 
some  protection  against  these  parasites  and  blood- 
suckers. The  condition  of  the  Mussulman  was  bad 
enough,  for,  in  addition  to  the  extortion  of  the 
authorities,  he  was  liable  to  the  conscription.  The 
Christian  escaped  this  most  terrible  of  all  evils,  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  was  liable  to  be  fleeced  by  his 
own  bishops,  who  were  the  most  depraved  set  of 
men,  owing  their  appointments  to  Mussulman  in- 
fluence, and  consequently  Turks  in  all  but  name; 
moreover,  as  Christian  evidence  was  not  received  in 
the  Turkish  tribunals,  the  property,  and  even  the 
honour  of  the  Christian  families,  were  much  at  the 
mercy  of  Turkish  ruffians.  (16.) 

The  pasha  was  making  a good  deal  of  money,  too, 
by  sundry  sly  monopolies,  in  which,  however,  he 
did  not  openly  appear.  The  Circassians,  who 
managed  to  run  the  Russian  blockade  with  cargoes 
of  slaves,  were  always  hospitably  entertained  and 
treated  by  him,  and  he  was  in  consequence  more  than 
suspected  of  being  personally  interested  in  their 
commerce.  He  certainly  always  had  in  his  palace  a 
fine  assortment  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  he  frequently 
sent  these  off  to  Constantinople  as  the  most  valued 
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presents  by  which  to  conciliate  the  Powers  on  the 
Bosphorus.  It  was  whispered  that  the  Sultan  owed 
to  him  the  favourite  beauty  of  his  harem.  Hafiz 
Pasha  himself  had  been  originally  a Circassian 
slave. 

Although  apparently  a petty  despot,  the  pasha  was 
much  controlled  by  his  council  or  midjlis,  which  was 
composed  of  the  notables  of  the  place.  Any  one  of 
these  could  have  been  crushed  by  him,  but  the  com- 
bination was  formidable.  They  combined  to  farm 
most  of  the  taxes,  and  thus  the  unfortunate  peasant 
found  oppressors  in  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
his  protectors.  They  regulated  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities, themselves  being  traders,  and  shared  with  the 
pasha  in  monopolies.  Sometimes  it  happened  that 
the  latter  interfered  to  protect  his  subjects  from  out- 
rageous spoliation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  midjlis,  and  on  such  occasions  the  latter  at  once 
got  up  a “ masbata,”  or  round  robin,  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  council,  praying  the  Sultan  to  remove 
his  Excellency.  As  the  latter  well  knew  that  there 
were,  at  any  moment,  a number  of  applicants  in- 
triguing for  his  place,  and  that  a masbata  offered 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  Government  to  please 
some  candidate,  Hafiz  Pasha  would  yield,  and  art- 
fully come  to  terms  with  his  rebellious  council, 
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after  having  corrupted  one  or  two  of  the  most 
prominent.  (17.) 

As  time  passed  on,  the  pasha  gradually  took  me  into 
his  confidence,  and  I became  very  useful  to  him  in 
conducting  little  transactions — negotiations,  by  which 
I also  reaped  considerable  profit.  This  intercourse 
gave  me  an  excellent  position  in  the  city,  so  that  I 
soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a man  of  influence, 
and  was  often  entreated  by  merchants  and  traders  to 
persuade  the  pasha  to  confer  favours,  and  by  the 
relatives  of  prisoners  and  those  in  disgrace  I was 
employed  to  ask  for  pardon.  I need  scarcely  observe 
that  nothing  is  done  gratis  in  Turkey;  gold  is  the 
agent  of  persuasion,  so  that  I had  a considerable 
amount  of  pickings  in  all  these  negotiations,  which 
I flatter  myself  I managed  with  skill.  But  I am 
anticipating,  and  giving  a resume  of  the  history  of 
the  winter  I passed  at  Trebizond.  With  the  spring 
came  a change  in  my  destiny,  but  of  that  anon. 

The  reader  is  impatient  to  hear  what  answer  I 
received  from  Constantinople.  I waited  with  intense 
impatience  for  a fortnight,  during  which  time  sundry 
steamers  arrived  from  the  capital.  Suleiman  Captan, 
the  commander  of  the  Mahmoudic,  was  daily  ex- 
pected, and  I felt  sure  that  the  tahlimji  would  entrust 
his  answer  to  him,  and  not  to  the  uncertainties  ot 
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the  post.  To  confess  the  truth,  I nourished  the 
hope  that  my  betrothed  would  be  brought  by  her 
mother  or  father,  and  with  that  view  I had  done  my 
utmost  in  furnishing  a small  house,  and  in  fitting  out 
a little  nuptial  chamber,  and  had  thereby  deeply 
indebted  myself,  having  borrowed  money  at  twenty 
per  cent,  of  Lutfi,  the  Armenian.  At  last  the  Mah- 
moudic  was  signalled.  She  came  to  anchor  in  the 
roads ; I was  climbing  up  her  sides  almost  before  the 
chain  had  run  out,  and  as  I stepped  on  deck  my  eye 
scanned  every  corner  for  a glimpse  of  a female  gar- 
ment, but  in  vain.  My  old  friend  Suleiman  Captan 
came  forward  to  greet  me. 

“ Kuzi  guetirmedim — I have  brought  you  no 
virgin,”  he  said,  “ but  here  is  a letter  instead;  ichte, 
it  is  yours,  is  it  not  ? I don't  read  Frenkje.” 

I seized  the  letter,  and  retired  into  a corner  of  the 
vessel  to  devour  its  contents.  It  was  from  the 
tahlimji.  He  said — 

“ I seek  not  a great  alliance  for  my  child ; I am 
content  that  you  should  many  her,  and  none  else, 
but  not  just  yet ; she  is  still  very  young,  and  some- 
what delicate,  and  your  own  good  sense  must  see  that 
there  is  a vast  difference  between  her  espousing  a 
doctor  living  in  the  capital,  where  we  also  live,  and 
one  whose  duties  at  present  call  him  into  a bar- 
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barous  province ; a man,  too,  whose  position  seems 
to  be  uncertain,  and  who  may,  at  any  moment,  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  roughest  journeys  into 
the  interior  of  a savage  country.  I readily  gave  my 
consent  to  the  match,  when  you  told  me  the  Grand 
Vizier  had  appointed  you  his  doctor.  I am  now  free 
to  withdraw  that  consent,  given  as  it  was  under  a 
misunderstanding ; but  as  I esteem  you,  and  as  my 
daughter  loves  you,  I am  content  that  you  should 
both  consider  yourselves  affianced,  until  a brighter 
fortune  allows  of  a more  intimate  alliance. 

“ You  will,  my  dear  friend,  appreciate  the  prudence 
of  a father,  interested  as  he  is  in  the  destiny  of  his 
only  child.  My  Leonora  is  my  brightest  jewel ; she 
is  the  apple  of  my  eye,  the  child  of  my  old  age.  You 
know  how  beautiful  she  is,  but  you  cannot  as  yet 
know  her  goodness ; she  is  a little  saint,  ready  for 
Paradise.  You  must  wait  for  her,  my  Giuseppe  ; you 
are  both  young ; be  prudent,  save  a little  money,  but, 
above  all,  be  galantuomo.  I had  rather  give  my  child 
to  a poor  but  honest  man,  than  see  her  decked  in 
jewels  bought  with  ill-gotten  wealth.  Alas ! how 
much  of  that  there  is  in  this  unhappy  country ; 
where  can  you  point  me  out  a rich  honest  man,  Turk 
or  Christian  ? 

“ I must  not  forget,  my  clear  friend,  to  return  you 
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the  diamond  ring.  It  is  too  costly  for  my  poor  child 
to  keep  now ; she  accepts  it  gratefully,  but  begs  you 
to  take  care  of  it  for  her,  so  my  friend  the  brave 
Suleiman  will  deliver  it  to  you.  Addio,  my  brave 
Giuseppe ; coraggio,  time  flies,  you  will  soon  return, 
and  fix  yourself  in  Constantinople,  and  then  we  will 
all  live  happily  together.” 

A few  lines  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  were 
added  by  mother  and  daughter.  The  former  said, 
“ Coraggio,  Giuseppe  ; be  not  angry,  nor  yet  despond- 
ing ; you  are  still  young,  and  Leonora  very  young ; 
be  not  impatient,  and  think  of  us  with  affection.” 
And  Leonora  added,  “ Canst  thou  doubt  my  con- 
stancy ? Be  true  to  me,  as  I am  ever  to  thee ; my 
own  Giuseppe,  addio.” 

I could  not  gainsay  the  prudence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, but  I was  intensely  mortified  and  disappointed, 
so  much  so  that  I could  not  trust  myself  for  a long 
time  to  reply,  and  when,  a fortnight  afterwards,  I 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  joint  letter,  I did  so 
very  briefly,  and  I fear  coldly,  by  a letter  to  the  father 
alone,  and  so  our  correspondence  ended. 

Early  one  morning  in  April  a steamer  arrived  from 
Constantinople,  with  a flag  at  the  fore,  announcing 
the  presence  on  board  of  a personage  of  rank. 
Scarcely  had  the  boats  of  the  vessel  touched  the  shore 
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when  groups  of  people  were  whispering  together  in 
the  market-place  and  streets,  as  if  discussing  some 
exciting  news.  I was  not  long  kept  in  suspense  ; my 
servant  Stavro  came  open-mouthed  into  my  room, 
and  announced  that  Hafiz  Pasha  was  azl  olmish — 
discharged,  and  that  a new  pasha,  whose  name  was 
Fuad,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

I hastily  donned  my  best  uniform,  and  buckled  on 
my  sword,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  rising  sun.  As 
I issued  from  my  room  I met  all  the  notables,  and 
sundry  office-holders,  in  their  brightest  garments,, 
proceeding  to  the  shore  on  the  same  errand.  I 
joined  some  of  them,  but  before  reaching  the  boats,  a 
cavass  from  the  palace  overtook  me,  and  said,  “ The 
pasha  wants  you.”  “The  pasha,  which  pasha?”  I 
asked;  “ there  are  two  now,  it  seems.”  “ Janum — 
my  soul,  Hafiz  Pasha  wants  you  immediately.”  I 
hesitated,  for  it  was  important  that  I should  not  be 
the  last  to  congratulate  the  new  man  in  authority, 
and  I conjectured  that  the  shock  of  the  news  had 
been  rather  too  much  for  Hafiz,  and  that  he  was  ill 
in  consequence,  and  so  I might  be  detained  in  treat- 
ing him.  However,  I thought  I had  better  have 
done  with  him  first,  so  I turned  and  accompanied  the 
cavass. 

I found  Hafiz  Pasha  almost  alone,  resting  on  a 
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divan  in  the  midst  of  despatches.  He  was  quite  well, 
and  greeted  me  cheerily.  “Ah,  Hekim  Bashi,  is  that 
you  ? Hosh  guelden — welcome,  come  and  sit  here,  I 
have  a word  for  you.”  I seated  myself  with  due 
respect,  and  then  the  pasha  astonished  me  by  the 
information  that  he  had  been  named  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mosul,  which  he  considered  far  better  than 
his  present  post,  and  he  offered  to  take  me  with  him. 

I humbly  asked  what  employment  I should  have, 
on  which  he  said — 

. “Wait  till  we  get  there.  How  can  I tell  what 
may  he  vacant  ? But  what  is  an  appointment,  after 
all,  compared  with  the  money  we  may  make  other- 
wise ? You  are  a sharp  fellow,  you  are,  and  worth  a 
dozen  of  these  asses  I have  about  me,  and  that  is 
why  I ask  you  to  go  with  me.  Fear  not,  Hekim 
Bashi,  but  pack  up,  and  come  along.  I start  to- 
morrow.” 

“ Give  me  an  hour  to  reflect,  Pasha  Effendim,”  I 
answered. 

The  hour  was  readily  granted,  but  in  half  that 
time  my  decision  was  taken,  and  I was  ready  to  start 
on  the  following  morning. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Turks  have  never  yet 
divested  themselves  of  the  habits  of  a nomad  people, 
which  they  brought  with  them  from  Central  Asia, 
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but  although  now  living  in  houses,  and  professing  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  they  are  more  at  home  on  the 
march  and  in  the  camp  than  when  dwelling  in 
walled  cities.  True  it  is  that  they  are  excellent 
travellers,  not  that  they  pride  themselves  in  enduring- 
privations,  but  on  making  themselves  comfortable  on 
the  journey. 

We  were  a formidable  company  proceeding  to 
Erzeroom.  The  pasha  was  wrapped  in  furs,  his  legs 
encased  in  boots,  and  his  head  so  enveloped  in 
turbans  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  out 
what  manner  of  thing  it  was  mounted  on  a very 
strong  roadster,  whose  peculiar,  swift,  and  easy  amble 
was  called  “ rachwan,”  and  rendered  him  priceless  to 
the  wealthy  traveller.  His  Excellency  was  accom- 
panied by  his  “ keyha  ” or  steward,  his  “ defterdar  ” 
or  accountant,  his  “ muhurdar  ” or  seal-bearer,  his 
“ haznadar  ” or  treasurer,  his  “ imrahor  ” or  master 
of  the  horse,  and  myself  and  sundry  domestics,  the 
latter  young  and  good-looking  men,  who  watched  to 
anticipate  the  slightest  wish  of  their  master,  and  who 
themselves  aspired  to  fill  the  offices  just  mentioned, 
while  the  present  officers  hoped  to  be  pashas,  sooner 
or  later.  Time  was  when  Hafiz  Pasha  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  a much  larger  retinue ; but 
customs  change,  even  in  Turkey,  and  pashas  are  no 
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longer  what  they  were ; they  are  more  numerous,  and 
far  poorer ; indeed,  the  country  is  so  much  impo- 
verished that  the  same  amount  of  gold  cannot  be 
extracted  as  formerly  from  any  given  province. 

Hafiz  Pasha  rather  prided  himself  upon  travelling 
in  a simple  manner,  so  that,  with  tents,  baggage, 
and  servants,  we  did  not  muster,  in  this  part  of  our 
journey,  more  than  forty  horses  and  mules,  and  this 
was  thought  very  moderate.  Everything  was  well 
arranged ; the  cooking  tents  and  the  bulk  of  the 
baggage  were  always  sent  forward  some  hours  before 
we  started ; and  when  we  mounted  we  had  with  us  a 
“ shemseeah  ” or  umbrella  tent,  and  a “ kahveji  ” or 
maker  of  coffee,  and  a “ calioonji  ” or  bearer  of  the 
water-pipe,  for  the  delectation  of  his  excellency,  at 
sundry  times  and  places  on  the  road. 

Thus  we  loitered,  each  and  all  of  us  doing  our 
utmost  to  render  ourselves  agreeable  to  the  pasha. 
When  we  arrived  at  a particularly  pleasant  place  we 
would  gently  suggest  a halt,  the  tent  would  be 
pitched,  a carpet  and  cushions  spread,  the  narguileh 
lighted,  and  a fire  made  for  the  coffee,  while  we 
carefully  helped  the  pasha  to  dismount,  and  led  him 
to  a nicely  cushioned  seat  under  the  cool  shade  of 
the  shemseeah,  with  a rippling  brook  a few  paces  off. 
His  Excellency  would  beckon  one  or  two  of  us  to  sit 
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beside  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  party,  officers  and 
servants,  stood  silent  and  watchful  around. 

When  towards  the  close  of  the  day  we  approached 
our  camping-ground,  we  could  see  in  the  distance 
our  tents  pitched  in  some  pleasant  spot,  and  our 
numerous  servants,  with  the  villagers,  busy  in  pre- 
paring for  the  arrival  of  the  great  man.  As  we  came 
near,  all  the  principal  people  of  the  unfortunate 
village  would  come  out  in  solemn  procession,  to 
welcome  the  pasha,  and  offer  him  all  they  had,  some 
of  them  already  bearing  marks  of  ill-treatment  from 
their  guests.  The  village  was,  of  course,  swept  of 
fowls,  rice,  bread,  and  every  conceivable  necessary ; 
the  women  contrived  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
darkest  recesses  of  their  huts,  while  the  men  were 
employed  in  waiting  on  our  numerous  servants,  and, 
if  the  villagers  were  Christians,  they  received  what 
they  expected — an  abundance  of  blows,  kicks,  and 
curses. 

Occasionally  the  pasha  found  his  tent  too  cold,  in 
which  case  the  best  house  in  the  village  was  instantly 
cleared  out,  carefully  swept  and  carpeted,  and  his 
Excellency’s  bed  conveyed  into  it. 

Besides  our  own  cavalcade,  I must  not  forget  to 
mention  a smaller  one,  that  was  following  about 
three  or  four  days  behind,  and  this  was  the  very 
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small  and  select  provincial  liarem  of  the  pasha,  care- 
fully guarded  hy  Mehemed  Agha,  the  head  eunuch, 
and  Mustafa  EfFendi,  a grey-headed  old  retainer. 
This  little  travelling  affair  was  composed  of  two  Cir- 
cassian beauties,  whom  the  pasha  would  bestow  on 
some  of  his  officers  when  he  was  tired  of  them,  for 
his  Excellency  was  fond  of  change. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  our  journey  we  arrived  at 
Erzeroom,  and  here  some  days  were  spent  in  a cere- 
monious exchange  of  visits  with  the  authorities,  and 
in  preparing  for  a journey  through  a somewhat  dis- 
turbed district. 

We  learned  that  a Kurdish  chief  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bitlis  had  revolted,  and,  gathering  a number 
of  wild  mountaineers  about  him,  had  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  a small  detachment  of  regular  troops. 
The  reports  were  extremely  vague,  hut  they  sufficed 
to  make  us  uneasy  as  to  our  future  progress,  and  to 
detain  us  some  days.  However,  the  Pasha  of  Erze- 
room, anxious  to  conciliate  Hafiz  Pasha,  and,  more- 
over, equally  desirous  to  get  rid  of  us,  put  at  the 
service  of  his  guest  two  hundred  Bashi  Bazooks 
as  an  escort,  and  then  we  prepared  to  start  on  the 
following  day. 

Just  as  wo  were  mounting  our  horses,  a courier 
from  Bagdad,  who  had  passed  through  the  disturbed 
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districts,  brought  word  that  the  rebel  chief  had  been 
captured,  and  that  all  was  quiet.  On  this,  the  pasha 
dismissed  one  hundred  of  the  Bashi  Bazooks,  keeping 
only  half  the  force,  comprising  the  best  mounted  and 
armed,  and  with  this  escort  we  recommenced  our 
journey  very  late  in  the  day.  Our  first  halt  was  at 
Galay,  a small  village  three  hours  from  the  city.  We 
were  accompanied  thus  far  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Pasha  of  Erzeroom,  who,  having  dined  with  us, 
now  took  their  leave. 

On  the  moi-row  we  resumed  our  journey,  over  a 
mountainous  country  where  not  a tree  or  shrub  was 
to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  a trace  of  animal  life.  We 
travelled  nine  hours,  and  only  saw  two  horsemen, 
who  turned  and  disappeared  at  our  approach.  About 
five  in  the  afternoon  we  halted  at  Guncli  Meeran,  a 
miserable  Kurdish  village,  whose  inhabitants  were  so 
poor  and  barbarous  that  nothing  but  milk  and  corn 
could  be  got  out  of  them,  and  little  of  these.  Our 
Bashi  Bazooks  had  to  disperse  for  provisions,  nor  did 
they  reassemble  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
day.  The  country  through  which  we  travelled  on 
this  our  third  day  from  Erzeroom  seemed  all  but 
depopulated.  Occasionally  we  saw  in  the  distance 
the  little  mounds  and  inequalities,  with  a small  patch 
of  green  tlax,  which  denote  the  site  of  a village,  and 
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we  longed  for  the  “ libn,”  or  sour  milk,  which  was  so 
grateful  to  hot  and  thirsty  travellers ; but  when  we 
came  nearer  we  found  but  a heap  of  ruins,  the  people 
having  disappeared  some  years  ago.  The  very  names 
of  such  hamlets  were  forgotten  long  before  the  walls 
had  fallen,  or  the  wells  were  filled  up  ; the  next 
village  could  not,  five  years  afterwards,  tell  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  and  desertion  of  their  neighbours. 
The  vast  plains  over  which  we  rode  seemed,  as  they 
really  were,  capable  of  feeding  millions  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  but  I saw  only  an  occasional  flock  of  bustards, 
while  the  streams  and  marshes  were  covered  with 
wild-fowl. 

The  scenery  was  wild  and  magnificent,  and  our 
little  army  of  irregulars,  arrayed  in  their  brilliant 
costumes,  and  armed  with  lances  decked  with  ostrich 
feathers,  with  battle-axes  and  silver-mounted  sabres, 
formed  a fine  mediaeval  picture,  backed  by  the  snow- 
capped mountain  of  Subhan  Dagh,  which  reared  its 
majestic  form  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  When  will 
an  Italian  be  insensible  to  the  beautiful  ? I revelled 
in  the  scenes  of  nature  through  which  we  daily  rode, 
though  I could  not  but  be  shocked  at  the  desolation 
caused  by  the  destructive  genius  of  the  Turks,  who, 
for  four  hundred  years,  have  systematically  ruined 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  world. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  clay  from  Erzeroom 
we  halted  at  the  Armenian  village  of  Ivarakol,  by  the 
side  of  a small  mountain  lake,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
we  reached  Piran.  From  here  we  rode  to  Achlat,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  magnificent  lake  of  Van, 
rivalling  that  of  Geneva  in  size.  Achlat  was  once 
a thriving  town,  protected  by  the  most  beautiful 
mediaeval  castle  I had  yet  seen,  and  which,  though 
deserted,  can  scarce  even  yet  be  termed  a ruin. 
Besides  this,  there  were  now  hut  half  a dozen  huts, 
and,  hard  by,  a few  families  living  in  caves  and  tombs 
in  a ravine. 

This  miserable  remnant  of  a population  is  sur- 
rounded by  a tangled  wilderness  of  deserted  gardens 
and  orchards,  attesting  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  the  richness  of  the  untilled  soil.  A 
crystal  stream  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  ravine  formed 
cascades  and  torrents,  fringed  by  blushing  oleanders, 
while  its  sloping  banks  were  clothed  with  gorgeous 
rhododendrons,  flourishing  in  the  wild  luxury  of  un- 
trimmed beauty.  The  rocks  above  nourished  in  their 
fissures  fragrant  and  delicate  flowers,  amidst  which 
the  noisy  nuthatch  or  the  busy  wryneck  searched  for 
their  insect  prey.  As  I rambled  along  the  banks, 
the  deep  quiet  pools,  reflecting  masses  of  green  moss 
and  curious  ferns,  over  which  trickled  glittering 
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drops  of  water,  would  be  rippled  by  the  rising  trout, 
aud  beyond  these  pools  the  current,  breaking  amongst 
stones,  led  away  to  lonelier  scenes,  still  peopled  by 
the  lively  waterousel,  dipping  amongst  the  rocks. 
Then  the  stream  would  be  overhung  by  the  foliage  of 
wide  planes  and  poplars,  in  the  shade  of  which 
gleamed  the  emerald  green  of  the  solitary  kingfisher, 
only  rivalled  by  the  metallic  hues  of  gigantic  dragon- 
flies. 

Absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  country,  I wandered  for  more  than  a mile,  and 
rested  from  time  to  time  on  the  lichen-covered  rocks, 
until  hunger  led  me  to  return  to  the  village,  and 
once  more  mix  with  my  Moslem  comrades. 

The  tithe  collector  had  but  lately  visited  this  place, 
so  that  we  had  much  difficulty  in  squeezing  from  the 
people  the  commonest  necessaries  for  ourselves  and 
horses,  but  remembering  the  Persian  proverb,  “ when 
the  beard  is  plucked  out  there  is  still  the  skin  on 
which  it  grew,”  our  people  zealously  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  collecting  the  remains  of  corn 
and  provender,  and  as  the  peasants  did  not  choose  to 
gather  fire-wood,  asserting  that  they  used  nothing 
hut  “ tezek,”  or  dried  cowdung,  we  took  off  the  doors 
of  their  huts  to  cook  with,  for  the  pasha  must  needs 
have  his  dinner. 
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After  tlie  meal  I strolled  away  from  tlie  camp  to 
enjoy  a good  view  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
lake,  and  to  admire  the  fine  Saracenic  castle  on  its 
shores,  and  the  exquisitely  carved  tombs,  which 
spoke  of  a far  more  flourishing  epoch  in  Asia 
Minor. 

I sate  on  a promontory,  and  watched  and  mused 
for  nearly  an  hour.  How  beautiful  are  the  solemn 
sunsets  in  these  Asiatic  highlands  ! The  air,  clear 
and  rarefied,  obstructs  not  the  finest  and  most  ethe- 
real rays  of  refracted  light,  but  a thousand  tints  of 
anomalous  colour,  unknown  to  human  language,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  to  our  mortal  senses,  colour  with 
fleeting  beauties  the  dark  stern  mountain  masses, 
while  the  lake,  in  all  beauty,  calmly  reposes  in  its 
gigantic  cradle  of  primaeval  rock,  undisturbed,  save 
by  the  passing  wing  of  the  white  pelican. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  riding  through  the 
singular  ravine  leading  to  the  town  of  Bitlis,  which 
is  built  on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  gorge.  The 
hoarse  but  musical  murmur  of  the  mountain  stream 
accompanied  us,  above  which  was  heard  the  loud 
rattling  note  of  a species  of  nuthatch,  like  the 
beating  together  of  two  stones,  and  high  overhead 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  falcon.  The  khans  we  passed 
were  numerous  : at  some  parts  of  our  route  hut  a 
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few  hundred  yards  apart,  but  all  were  in  ruin.  I 
asked  why  so  many  had  been  built  here,  and  was 
told  that  the  snow-storms  in  this  gorge  are  fearful, 
and  constantly  engulph  travellers,  who,  however,  are 
often  saved  by  the  timely  shelter  of  the  khans, 
which  formerly  were  in  good  repair,  and  afforded  to 
the  belated  traveller  food  and  shelter.  The  buildings 
are  now  crumbling  with  time,  and  no  efforts  at  repa- 
ration are  made,  so  that  in  a few  years  the  road  will 
he  impassable  in  winter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Bitlis — The  Kurdish  Rebels  and  Christian  Sufferers 

— The  Halt,  the  Night  jMarch,  and  its  Consequences. 

I found  Bitlis  truly  a mountain  capital : the  houses 
were  built  like  the  nests  of  sea-birds  on  a cliff ; the 
doors  of  some  looked  over  the  roofs  of  others,  while 
the  streets  were  zigzag  ascents.  The  rush  of  moun- 
tain streams  was  heard  through  the  gorges,  and 
the  picturesque  and  variegated  costume  of  the  Kurd 
stood  in  bold  relief  against  battlement  and  cliff. 

I strolled  about  the  town  and  its  environs,  and  on 
the  meidan  * I came  upon  a vast  number  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people.  I inquired  to  whom  did  these 
belong,  and  was  answered  briefly,  to  Abdi  Pasha. 
I looked,  for  a long  time  in  vain,  for  some  one  more 
communicative,  to  whom  I might  address  myself ; 
hut  the  gloomy  and  savage  Kurds,  whose  faces  were 
shaded  by  the  monstrous  turban,  met  me  everywhere, 
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and  these  people  could  scarcely  speak  Turkish.  At 
last  I came  upon  a group  of  men,  miserable  and 
abject  in  appearance,  unarmed,  ragged,  and  wearing 
black  turbans.  These  I addressed  in  Turkish.  At 
first  I was  answered  in  Arabic,  but  presently  one 
came  forward,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  spoke  to 
me  in  Italian.  (18.)  This  was  so  strange  that  I 
asked  the  man  who  be  was,  and  bow  be  came  to 
know  Italian  ? 

“I  am  a Catbobc  Christian  of  this  country,”  be 
answered,  “ and  was  taught  Italian  by  one  of  the 
Propaganda  of  Borne,  II  Padre  Matteo,  of  Bass-el- 
Ain.” 

“And  who  are  these  people,  and  what  are  they 
doing  ?” 

“ Woe  is  me,  signore ! we  are  Christians,  and 
nearly  all  these  cattle  are  ours ; the  soldiers  have 
driven  them  off  from  our  villages,  and  this  is  not  the 
worst  they  have  done.” 

“ But  why?  are  you  then  rebels?  did  you  join  in 
the  insurrection  ? ” 

“ Clod  forbid,  signore  ! but  Ezdinsbeer  Bey,  the 
rebel  chief,  who  rose  against  our  lord  the  Sultan, 
occupied  our  district : be  beat,  robbed,  and  cruelly 
treated  us ; we  bad  to  feed  all  bis  host,  and  our 
young  maidens  lay  in  boles  and  cellars,  and  even 
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wells,  lest  evil  should  befall  them.  At  last  came 
Abdi  Pasha  with  his  Turkish  soldiers,  aud  then  there 
was  a fearful  struggle.  We  Christians  hid  ourselves 
as  much  as  possible,  but  numbers  of  our  brethren 
were  found  and  killed  ; the  soldiers  took  off  their 
heads,  for  the  pasha  gave  baksheesh  for  Kurdish 
heads,  and  who  can  tell  the  difference  between  the 
head  of  a Christian  and  of  a Kurd  ? At  last  the 
Kurds  were  entirely  routed,  and  pursued  into  the 
mountains ; we  came  from  our  hiding-places  and 
entreated  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors ; but  they 
said  we  had  harboured  and  fed  the  rebels,  and  so 
they  burnt  down  our  villages,  and  carried  off  our 
cattle ; and  lo ! we  are  come  to  see  if  even  a 
remnant  can  be  saved,  if  it  be  but  a few  yoke  of 
oxen,  wherewith  we  may  plough  our  fields.” 

The  tears  coursed  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor 
man  as  he  told  his  tale  of  woe ; the  rest  of  his 
comrades  were  squatted  on  the  ground  in  a state 
of  listless  apathy.  I briefly  bid  him  be  of  good 
courage,  and  passed  on.  I was  morbidly  afraid  of 
beconiing  compromised  in  these  disagreeable  affairs, 
and  so  determined  to  have  nothing  moro  to  do 
with  my  newly-found  Christian  friend,  or  his  com- 
rades. (19.) 

After  a three  days’  halt  we  resumed  our  journey 
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southwards,  through  a magnificent  ravine.  Never 
shall  I forget  the  picturesque  beauties  of  this  day. 
Our  road  lay  along  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  ran  a brawling  mountain  river, 
broken  into  cataracts.  Our  brilliant  array  of  horse- 
men defiled  with  long  lances,  glittering  caparisons, 
and  gay  turbans,  over  more  than  a mile  of  mountain 
road.  The  kettledrums  kept  an  incessant  beating, 
so  that  stragglers  might  be  directed,  and  the  few 
Kurdish  muleteers  from  time  to  time  raised  their 
voices  in  wild  mountain  songs,  which  rose  and  fell 
in  musical  cadence  above  the  hoarse  diapason  of  the 
tumbling  cascades. 

Amongst  my  travelling  companions  I had  found 
one  far  more  intelligent  and  agreeable  than  the  rest, 
and  with  him  I conversed  most  of  the  day.  He  was 
the  imrahor,  or  master  of  the  horse,  and  his  name 
was  Moosa. 

“ Hekim  Baslii,”  said  he,  “ I never  see  you  say 
your  prayers  : don’t  the  Christians  pray  to  the  holy 
Jesus,  and  to  Miriam,  as  well  as  to  God  ? How 
many  gods  have  you,  by-tke-by  ? I suppose  you 
have  so  many  that  you  neglect  them  all,  as  people 
do  who  have  too  many  creditors  ? ” 

“ May  I ask  you,  Moosa  Eflendi,”  I replied,  “ to 
change  the  conversation,  and,  before  you  insult  my 
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religion,  to  wait  until  I insult  yours  ? We  shall, 
then,  never  touch  upon  the  subject.” 

“ Don’t  anger  yourself,  Hekim  Bashi,  or  you  will 
spoil  your  digestion.  I did  not  insult  your  religion, 
for  you  have  not  got  one.” 

“ How  so  ? I am  a Christian.” 

“ Are  you,  and  what  do  you  get  by  calling  your- 
self by  that  name  ? no  good  surely  in  this  world.” 

“ But  there  is  a better  world  to  come,”  I an- 
swered ; “ and  we  Christians  believe  that  none  but 
Christians  can  enter  into  Paradise.” 

“ Mashallah ! that  is  just  what  we  Mussulmans 
believe,  only  the  names  are  reversed.  Now,  who  is 
to  be  umpire  ? We  are  coming  to  a Yezidee  village 
soon,  suppose  we  ask  the  priest  to  decide.  Wallah, 
I think  his  religion  is  the  best  after  all.” 

“ And  what  is  the  faith  of  the  Yezidees  ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Why,  you  see  they  have  around  them  thousands 
of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  each  damning  the 
other;  and  they  see  nothing  but  lying,  thieving, 
murdering,  and  villany  going  on,  every  man  trying 
to  overreach  his  neighbour ; the  Mussulmans  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  the  Christians ; these  again  cheat- 
ing the  pig-headed  Mussulmans.  They  hear  all  these 
appealing  to  God,  though  doing  the  devil’s  work, 
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and  so  the  Yezidees  say,  ‘ Surely  the  devil  must 
be  the  strongest,  let  us  try  to  propitiate  him,’  and 
this  they  do.  They  never  lose  a fair  opportunity 
of  sacrificing  a Mussulman,  and  they  treat  the 
‘ sheitan  ’ (the  devil)  with  great  respect.” 

“ And  do  you,  being  a Mussulman,  approve  of 
this  strange  worship  ? why,  then,  not  call  yourself  a 
Yezidee  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! that  would  not  do.  I was  horn  a Mussul- 
man, I live  amongst  Mussulmans,  I must  needs  be 
called  a Mussulman.  If  I lived  in  Frangistan  I 
should  call  myself  a Christian.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Moosa  Effendi,  that  you  are  not 
what  is  called  a good  Mussulman ; indeed  I have 
never  seen  you  say  your  prayers.” 

“ I am  not  an  ass,  Hekim  Bashi.  I am  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  people,  though  I am 
neither  cruel,  rapacious,  nor  false.  Above  all,  I am 
no  hypocrite.  I don’t  pray  five  times  a day,  and  then 
rob  and  murder,  as  most  of  our  muftis  do.  I am 
called  a Mussulman,  because  I am  an  Osmanli,  but 
I am  a bektash.”  (20.) 

“ A bektash,  what  is  that  ? ” 

“ What  you  Franks  call  a p>hilosophe.  The  bek- 
tashes  love  wisdom  rather  than  religion.  Indeed,  we 
regard  all  religions  as  much  alike,  and  pay  more 
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attention  to  morality ; we  are  a large  body  in  this 
empire.” 

“ And  does  your  government  allow  you  to  exist 
without  interference  ? ” 

“ Wliat  has  a government  to  do  with  men’s  con- 
sciences ? We  pay  our  taxes,  we  serve  the  State,  we 
even  call  ourselves  Mussulmans ; what  more  can  we 
do  ? The  government  is  too  wise  to  stir  up  mis- 
chief, and  make  us  dangerous  martyrs  ; besides,  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  empire  are  bektashes,  and 
they  are  the  best  men  too.” 

“ Have  you,  then,  no  religion  ? Do  you  not  believe 
in  Mahomed  ? Do  you  not  believe  in  God  ? ” 

“ We  do  not  cZbsbelieve  in  God.  But  what  is  poor 
finite  man,  that  he  should  impiously  try  to  compre- 
hend the  incomprehensible — that  he  'should,  like  the 
Greek  Athanasius,  babble  incoherent  nonsense  about 
the  person  and  persons  of  the  infinite,  intangible, 
great  cause  and  centre  of  the  universe  ? We  confine 
ourselves  to  the  comprehensible,  and  as  for  Mahomed, 
we  regard  him  as  a great  man,  and  so  far  the  apostle 
of  God  that  he  waged  war  on  the  worshippers  of 
idols,  and  brought  his  sword  amongst  a depraved 
race.  Wallah  ! we  want  another  Mahomed.  As  for 
our  religion,  I tell  you  it  is  philosophy,  and  whoever 
speaks  the  words  of  truth  and  morality,  he  is  one  of 
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our  priests,  be  be  Mussulman,  Christian,  or  pagan. 
Can  you  find  fault  with  that,  Hekirn  Bashi  ? ” 

“ You  appear  to  me,”  I answered,  “ very  much 
like  the  Protestants  of  Europe ; men  who,  calling 
themselves  Christians,  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  pope,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and,  led  away  by 
man’s  erring  private  judgment,  have  broken  up  into 
a thousand  warring  sects.” 

“ But,  Hekirn  Bashi,  who  wras  the  first  Protestant 
who  set  the  example  ? Was  it  not  the  bishop  of  Rome 
who  rebelled  against  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ? 
Did  not  he  and  his  people  use  the  right  of  private 
judgment  ? Wallah  ! you  Christians  are  just  like 
the  Mussulmans  : you  have  your  Greeks,  Catholics, 
and  Protestants ; they  have  then-  Sunnees,  Sheahs, 
and  Wahabees,  their  Shafiees,  Hanifees,  Malikees, 
and  Hanbalees  ; and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  From  time  to  time  a great  man  arises  with  a 
touch  of  the  deity  in  him,  with  a large  brain  and 
strong  will,  and  he  speaks  out  loud  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours. At  first  they  scout  him,  then  they  listen, 
some  believe  in  him,  others  quarrel  with  these,  and 
so  new  religions  or  new  sects  are  formed,  and  from 
these  other  sects,  and  each  damns  the  other,  while 
we,  from  the  outside,  watch  curiously  these  bootless 
struggles,  and  believe  in  nothing  but  what  we  know 
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and  feel  to  be  good  for  ourselves  and  our  neighbours. 
Hekim  Bashi,  why  do  you  come  and  live  amongst 
us,  and  call  yourself  a Christian,  whereby  you  are 
despised,  and  spit  upon  ? What  do  you  get  by  it  ? 
why  not  announce  yourself  a Mussulman  and  become 
thereby  one  of  the  ruling  race  ? ” 

“ God  forbid  ! ” I answered  in  horror  ; “I  should 
be  still  more  contemptible,  being  a renegade.” 

“ The  envious  would  affect  to  scorn  you,”  said 
Moosa  ; “ but  you,  man,  have  brains,  and  brains  are 
wanted  in  this  country,  and  you  would  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  look  down  on  your  enemies.” 

“ But  how  could  I reject  the  religion  of  my 
youth,  how  trample  on  the  Cross  by  which  I am 
saved,  how  profess  to  believe  in  Mahomed  ? God 
forbid  ! No,  Moosa  Effendi,  I will  live  and  die  a 
Christian.” 

“ Then  you  will  live  and  die  an  ass,  unless  you 
return  to  Frangistan.  What  stuff'  you  talk  about 
rejecting  the  religion  of  your  youth,  and  about 
trampling  on  the  Cross  ! What  emptiness  is  that  ? 
You  would  have  to  do  neither.  The  sum  total  of 
your  conversion  would  be  to  declare  that  God  is  God, 
and  Mahomed  the  apostle  of  God.  What  say  you  ? 
Do  you  deny  that  God  is  God  ? ” 

“ Of  course  not ; that  is  a truism.” 
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“ Then  you  are  half  a Mussulman  already ; now 
then,  add  that  Mahomed  is  the  apostle  of  God.” 

“ That  I fervently  deny  ; he  was  an  impostor.” 

“ Hush  ! Hekim  Bashi,  are  you  mad  ? II  hamd 
ull  illah ! — that  Kurd  behind  you  understands  not 
Turkish,  or  you  would  at  this  moment  have  been  a 
dead  man.” 

“ Amaan,”  I exclaimed,  “ I utterly  forgot  where  I 
was ; thank  God  you  are  a hektash ; let  us  change 
the  conversation.  Look  ! what  a magnificent  eagle  ; 
see,  he  has  a hare  or  a kid  in  his  claws.” 

“ Yes,  hut  you  know  I am  a Mussulman  as  well  as 
a hektash,  and  I deny  that  Mahomed — God  favour 
and  preserve  him  ! — was  anything  but  an  apostle  of 
God.  He  waged  war  on  idol-worshippers,  and  on 
the  luxurious  vices  of  the  age,  and  if  you  and  I 
were  to  do  the  same,  we  should  also  be  apostles  of 
God.  Therefore,  in  this  sense,  no  sensible  man 
need  shrink  from  uttering  the  words,  ‘ God  is  God, 
and  Mahomed  is  the  apostle  of  God.’  This,  with 
circumcision,  mil  make  you  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
land,  and  take  you  from  the  degrading  position  of 
one  whose  oath  even  cannot  be  received  in  a court  of 
justice ; and  if  you  have  any  superstitious  qualms 
remaining,  why  you  may  cross  yourself  to  your 
heart’s  content,  and  pray  to  all  the  saints  in  your 
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calendar  in  private.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  good  Christians  in  Albania,  and  Herze- 
govina, and  Bosnia,  who  are  Mussulmans  in  public, 
and  Christians  in  private.  They  are  sensible,  and 
secure  a good  place  for  both  this  world  and  the 
next.” 

“ I will  think  of  all  you  say,  Moosa  Effendi,  but, 
my  lamb,  let  us  talk  of  something  else  whilst  we  are 
amongst  the  savage  Kurds.  It  would  be  worse  than 
folly  to  make  ourselves  martyrs  to  these  thick-skulled 
fanatics.” 

“You  are  right,  Hekim  Bashi,  and  I hope  to  see 
you  soon  a good  Mussulman,  and  a bektash  as  well.” 

“ God  forbid ! ” I murmured,  “ and  show  me  a 
safe  way  of  escape  from  these  perils  of  body  and 
soul.”’ 

About  eight  hours  from  Bitlis  we  halted  near  a 
Christian  village,  which  had  recently  been  burned 
and  plundered  by  the  victorious  troops  of  Abdi  Pasha. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  had  beyond  water,  but  we 
were  prepared  for  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and 
had  brought  with  us  every  kind  of  provision  for  four 
or  five  days.  We  were  soon  encamped,  and  found 
ourselves  sleeping  comfortably  in  the  wilderness,  our 
horses  feeding  on  the  young  barley  which  had  been 
sown  before  the  rebellion  of  Ezdinsheer  Bey. 
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The  nest  day  we  rode  through  a valley,  in  which 
were  growing,  in  neglected  fields,  small  crops  of  rice, 
cotton,  and  maize.  We  presently  reached  another 
village,  or  rather  the  remains  of  one,  for  the  houses 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  foul  odour 
of  corpses  issued  from  one  part.  As  I rode  past  I 
looked  into  the  mass  of  ruin,  and  started  two  jackals, 
feeding  on  human  remains. 

We  had  hut  skirted  a corner  of  the  rebellious  dis- 
trict, and  this  was  the  last  trace  of  it  that  we  saw. 
After  riding  some  hours  farther,  we  encamped  in  a 
lovely  valley,  sending  most  of  our  Bashi  Bazooks  to 
seek  their  supplies  at  a village  a few  hours  distant. 

On  the  following  morning  we  soon  issued  from 
the  long  ravine,  which  we  had  traversed  ever  since 
we  left  Bitlis,  and  entered  an  open  country.  • After 
riding  about  seven  hours  we  encamped  near  Hamkie, 
a village  of  Yezidees.  It  was  not  without  much 
curiosity  that  I observed  these  singular  people.  In 
feature,  dress,  and  language,  they  were  Kurds ; but 
they  wore  the  black  turbans,  which  in  most  parts  of 
Turkey  indicate  the  inferior  position  of  the  rayahs 
or  non-Mussulman  races.  Their  bearing  betokened 
none  of  the  abject  humility  of  the  Christiaus,  for  they 
have  ever  carried  on  an  exterminating  war  with  the 
persecuting  masters  of  the  country,  and  have  them- 
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selves,  in  consequence,  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  this  village  I observed  none 
but  old  men,  and  very  old  women,  who  did  their 
utmost  to  conciliate  their  evidently  unwelcome 
guests.  The  younger  people  of  both  sexes  had 
contrived  to  be  absent  before  our  arrival. 

Thus  did  we  journey  on,  over  a country  both 
new  and  interesting  to  me.  Moosa  Effendi  was  my 
pleasantest  companion,  and,  although  he  spoke  but 
Turkish  and  Arabic,  he  could  read  French,  and  had 
profited  by  this  accomplishment  so  as  to  acquire  far 
more  information  than  most  of  his  countrymen  pos- 
sessed. We  did  not  again  discuss  any  religious  ques- 
tion, but  Moosa  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  sneering 
at  any  peculiar  form  of  faith,  or  of  denouncing  fana- 
ticism. He  never  prayed  openly,  as  Mussulmans 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  I have  seen  him  even 
make  a grimace  when  any  of  our  companions  have 
interrupted  a conversation  to  say  the  “ namaz.”  On 
such  occasions  Moosa  often  was  guilty  of  letting  off 
a joke  to  disturb  the  devotion  of  the  worshipper, 
who  not  unfrequently  answered  a remark  in  the 
midst  of  his  prayer,  which  he  then  resumed. 

The  pasha,  too,  often  called  me  to  his  side  to 
amuse  him.  He  was  a shrewd  man,  and  had  evi- 
dently taken  a fancy  to  me,  and  this  partiality  I did 
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my  best  to  cultivate  by  the  most  adroit  flattery,  any 
amount  of  which  he  would  swallow  with  impunity, 
and  by  administering  to  his  Turkish  taste  for  very 
gross  forms  of  pleasantry.  I observed  that,  though 
a vigorous  man,  capable  of  bearing  any  amount  of 
fatigue,  Hafiz  Pasha  had  yet  adopted  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  fashion  of  seeming  to  be  too  feeble  to 
perform,  by  and  for  himself,  those  little  necessary 
acts  in  which  none  but  a very  sick  man  ever  requires 
aid.  When  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  day’s 
journey,  his  Excellency  was  literally  lifted  off  his 
horse,  and  supported  by  two  attendants  to  the 
cushioned  corner  of  the  tent.  His  pocket-handker- 
chief, snuff-box,  and  beads  were  all  put  within 
his  reach,  until  the  pipe  and  coffee  were  brought. 
Did  he  wash  to  quit  his  tent  for  a few  minutes,  he 
was  raised  from  his  seat,  and  accompanied  to  where 
he  wished  to  go.  Every  morning  he  was  dressed  and 
washed  as  a child ; every  evening  he  was  undressed 
and  put  to  bed.  He  never  unbuttoned  a single  gar- 
ment, but  passively  allowed  this  to  be  done  by 
attendants.  Himself,  when  a Circassian  slave,  had 
done  these  offices  for  his  master. 

When,  after  five  days’  farther  ride  from  Hamkie, 
we  reached  the  Kurdish  village  of  Jerobone,  an  entire 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  country  was  evident. 
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During  the  last  nine  hours  we  had  descended  from 
the  high  lands,  and  were  now  on  the  vast  plain 
through  which  flow  the  historic  rivers  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  I enjoyed  the  magnificent  spectacle 
of  lands  famous  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  human 
race.  On  my  left  were  the  grand  snow-capped  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  harbouring  wild,  semi-independent 
races,  who  have  never  been  entirely  subdued  since 
the  days  when  these  Carduchi  harassed  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks.  On  my  right,  marked 
by  a belt  of  the  greenest  verdure,  ran  the  river  Tigris, 
and  on  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  where  Abraham 
fed  his  flocks,  was  the  singular  mountain  of  the 
Sinjar,  rising  from  the  vast  level  like  the  back  of  a 
whale  from  the  surface  of  a calm  ocean. 

We  were  gazing  on  the  seat  of  former  empires,  upon 
plains  once  covered  with  a teeming  population,  who 
had  cut  irrigating  canals,  had  built  bridges,  and  made 
roads  from  city  to  city;  now,  the  whole  country  fed 
hut  a few  semi-nomadic  people,  who  themselves  were 
being  exterminated  by  the  worst  government  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  The  intenso  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  vegetation,  showed 
that  we  had  reached  a different  climate.  We  were 
now  in  Arabistan,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  and  here 
I first  heard  the  harsh  gutturals  of  their  language. 
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I was  no  longer  called  “ liekim  ” by  the  people,  but 
“ hakeem,”  the  original  Arab  word  of  which  liekim  is 
but  a Turkish  corruption.  The  costume  of  the 
people,  too,  was  no  longer  Turkish  or  Kurdish,  but 
Arabic,  and  consisted  of  a long  cotton  shirt,  and  a 
yellow  and  chocolate-coloured  shawl,  bound  round 
the  head  by  a camel-liair  fillet.  The  division  between 
the  two  nations  of  Kurds  and  Arabs  was  sudden  and 
distinct  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  notwithstanding 
the  few  Kurdish  villages  scattered  here  and  there, 
both  on  the  hills  and  plain. 

At  Jerobone  we  halted  to  rest  our  wearied  animals, 
as  well  as  to  refresh  ourselves.  The  first  cry  was 
for  water ; our  head  muleteer  had  promised  us  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  animals  at  Jerobone  ; and 
now,  to  our  disgust,  there  was  scarce  any  to  be  had. 
He  had  talked  of  a canal  full  of  cold  pure  water ; the 
canal  was  dry,  and  this  necessary  of  life  only  brought 
to  the  village  from  the  distant  river,  in  greasy  skins 
on  the  hacks  of  donkeys.  On  inquiry  we  found  that 
a fine  stream,  collected  by  a subterranean  canal, 
formerly  supplied  the  place,  but  since  this  advantage 
caused  Jerobone  to  be  the  favourite  halting-place 
for  troops,  the  people  had  actually  destroyed  the 
canal  to  escape  the  intolerable  exactions  and  lawless 
violence  of  the  Imperial  soldiers.  (21.) 
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Here  we  sought  for  information  with  regard  to  the 
possible  dangers  of  the  road,  for  this  district  had  a 
somewhat  evil  repute.  The  wandering  tribes  of 
Mesopotamia,  never  yet  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the 
Sultan,  sometimes  extended  their  raids  over  the 
plain  that  we  had  to  traverse,  and  although  the 
amount  of  our  escort,  well  armed  and  mounted  as 
it  was,  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  an  ordinary  plun- 
dering party  from  attacking  us,  nevertheless,  at 
times,  a large  expedition  from  Mesopotamia  would 
scour  the  country,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  a force 
much  stronger  than  was  ours. 

The  mudir  and  head  men  of  the  village  were  called 
into  the  awful  presence  of  Hafiz  Pasha,  and  asked 
if  there  would  be  any  danger  to  his  Excellency  in 
crossing  the  plain,  and  if  his  hundred  Bashi  Bazooks 
were  likely  to  be  a sufficient  protection. 

“ 0 Pasha ! we  are  your  sacrifice,”  replied  the 
spokesman  ; “ surely  the  Arabs,  the  sons  of  burnt 
fathers,  durst  not  lift  a spear  against  your  Highness.” 

“Look  at  me,  pezivenk,”  replied  the  pasha,  “and 
answer  me  directly.  Is  there  any  tribe  within  twelve 
hours  of  this  place?” 

“ Wallah  ! Pasha  Effendi,  we  know  not  for  certain, 
but  Faruk  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  river  with 
two  hundred  horsemen  the  day  before  yesterday  ; but 
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doubtless  be  has  gone  again,  since  he  must  have 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  your  Highness,  and  he  would 
then  shake  with  fear  ; wallah  ! is  it  not  so  ?”  said  the 
mu  dir,  turning  to  his  comrades. 

“ Ee  wallah,”  was  echoed  by  the  others. 

“ Look  at  me,  jenabet,  you  unwashed  cuckold,” 
said  the  pasha,  “ who  is  this  man  of  canine  mater- 
nity, this  Faruk?” 

“He  is  the  sheikh  of  the  Shammar,  Pasha 
Effendim,”  replied  the  villagers  in  one  voice. 

“ The  sheikh  of  the  Shammar,”  echoed  the 
pasha,  looking  grave.  “ Haidi  git — go  along,”  and 
the  men  of  Jerobone  disappeared. 

The  pasha  sat  for  some  time  in  grave  meditation, 
and  then  called  a council  of  war.  There  was,  in  truth, 
a cause  for  deliberation.  Faruk,  the  Arab  chief, 
was  the  sheikh  of  the  large  tribe  of  Shammar,  who 
fed  their  flocks  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  centre  of  Arabia.  He  was  said  to  rule  over 
twenty  thousand  families,  and  could  on  any  great 
occasion  call  out  ten  thousand  spears.  His  prede- 
cessor, Sofuk,  had  assisted  materially  in  repelling  the 
Persians,  and  years  ago  Faruk  himself  had  been  of 
great  use  to  the  English  in  their  Persian  war  in 
1856-57.  He  frequently  scoured  the  country  with 
a band  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  driving  off  the 
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cattle  from  those  villages  who  would  not  or  could 
not  pay  black  mail,  and  plundering  caravans  without 
mercy.  The  late  pasha  of  Mosul  had  waged  an 
irregular  warfare  against  him,  and  had  decidedly  got 
the  worst  of  it. 

The  question  now  was,  whether  to  push  on, 
running  the  risk  of  an  encounter,  or  to  wait  at 
Jerobone  for  some  days,  sending  for  some  troops 
from  Mosul. 

We  all  declared  that,  with  the  aid  of  our  well- 
armed  Bashi  Bazooks,  we  could  cut  our  way  through 
ten  thousand  half-naked  Arabs,  hut  possibly  the 
pasha  might  get  hurt,  and  a scratch  on  his  finger 
would  outweigh  the  victory  over  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  Shammar  ; so  we  inclined  to  safe  counsels,  and 
recommended  that  an  escort  should  be  sent  for. 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  Moosa  Effendi,  “the  Topji 
Miralai  * has  already  sent  an  escort  from  Mosul,  aud 
we  may  meet  it.  He  surely  ought  to  have  done  so.” 

“ And  if  the  cuckold  has  not  done  so,  he  shall 
surely  eat  dirt  when  we  meet,”  said  the  pasha. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  wait  at  Jerobone  until 
the  arrival  of  the  escort,  and  two  trusty  messengers, 
one  three  hours  before  the  other,  wero  despatched 
with  orders  to  the  Topji  Miralai  to  bring  two  field- 

* Topji  Miralai — Colonel  of  Artillery. 
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pieces,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  shishanajis  or  rifle- 
men. “With  these,”  said  the  pasha,  “we  may 
defy  all  the  Arabs  that  ever  were  born  of  burnt 
mothers.” 

The  first  day  was  passed  by  the  pasha  and  his 
officers  in  the  diligent  smoking  of  chibooks,  and 
the  consumption  of  vast  quantities  of  sherbet ; the 
flies  swarmed,  and  two  of  his  Excellency’s  attendants 
were  diligently  employed  in  keeping  them  from  his 
sacred  person.  The  sparrows,  too,  were  numerous 
and  noisy,  and  he  ordered  them  to  he  killed,  as  were 
all  the  poultry,  for  they  made  an  infernal  cackling. 
The  village  children  were  hushed  hv  being  crammed 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  mud-built  labyrinths 
of  Jerohone,  and  still  the  pasha  was  fretful  and 
impatient. 

He  had  already  got  to  the  frontier  of  his  pashalik, 
and  he  found  a greater  authority  than  himself,  who 
imprisoned  him  in  a miserable  Kurdish  village. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  day  a traveller 
from  Mosul  was  announced ; a simple  Arab  camel- 
driver,  who,  passing  by,  being  asked  where  he  came 
from,  said  “ from  Mosul,”  and  so  he  was  at  once 
seized,  and  brought  to  the  pasha. 

As  he  entered  the  hut,  I was  struck  by  his  fine 
open  countenance  and  the  singular  boldness  and 
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ease  of  manner  with  which  he  came  into  that 
presence  where  most  people  trembled  with  abject 
humility. 

“ Salaam  aleikum,  Basha,”  he  said,  and  stood 
in  a cool,  unembarrassed  manner  before  the  great 
man. 

Moosa  Effendi,  a good  Arabic  scholar,  was  sum- 
moned as  interpreter.  “ Ya  Arab,”  said  he,  “ when 
did  you  leave  Mosul  ?” 

“ The  day  before  yesterday.” 

“ And  did  the  city  know  that  the  pasha  had 
arrived  here  ? ” 

“ Ee  wallah,  every  one  knew,  and  the  soldiers  and 
cannon  are  even  now  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
basha.” 

“ II  hamd  ull  illali ! ” exclaimed  the  pasha,  when 
this  was  interpreted  ; “ then  we  shall  not  be  long  in 
this  jehennum — hell.” 

“ Do  you  know  where  Faruk  is  ?”  was  next  asked 
of  the  Arab. 

“ Faruk,  sheikh  of  the  Shammar  ? Oh  ! he  has 
gone  towards  Arbela  to  look  after  the  Persian 
caravans.  I saw  the  tribe  moving  ten  days  ago;  they 
were  like  the  cranes  in  multitude  when  they  leave 
us  in  the  spring.” 

“ Ha  ! ” said  the  pasha,  “ listen  to  the  man  ; and 
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those  sons  of  loose  mothers  have  kept  me  in  this 
jehennum  for  twenty-four  hours.  Ahmed!  Abdullah  ! 
where  are  you  ? Take  those  sons  of  dogs,  the 
mudir,  and  the  other  two,  and  make  them  eat  stick 
till  their  toe-nails  fly  off ; and  banabak — look  at  me, 
get  a couple  of  guides,  and  let  us  march  at  once. 
Haidi ! ” 

All  was  now  hurry  and  bustle : the  mules  and 
pack-horses  were  quickly  loaded,  the  tents  struck, 
and  the  poor  village  elders  soundly  beaten,  while  the 
pasha,  laying  aside  the  fashionable  languor  and  help- 
lessness of  his  rank,  superintended  with  energy  the 
preparations  for  departure.  The  guides  were  soon 
found.  The  Arab  who  had  given  us  the  welcome 
information  had  volunteered  for  this  service,  and  he 
was  now  most  useful  in  helping  to  arrange  the  order 
of  march  for  the  baggage  animals.  He  was  joined 
by  a comrade,  who  turned  up  just  as  we  were  about 
to  start. 

We  left  Jerobone  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
tho  pasha  having  given  orders  to  march  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  not  to  halt  for  more  than  a 
few  hours  until  we  reached  Telkef.  We  expected 
there  to  find  what  we  now  regarded  as  our  useless 
escort.  We  journeyed  over  a monotonous  plain 
covered  with  tho  camel  thorn.  The  sameness  was, 
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however,  broken  here  and  there  by  herds  of  beau- 
tiful gazelles,  who  would  stare  at  us  for  a time,  and 
then  bound  away,  fleet  as  the  wind. 

The  air  of  the  desert  is  proverbially  fresh  and 
inspiriting,  and  we  all  felt  its  influence  as  the  sun 
went  down,  and  a delicious  breeze  came  from  the 
mountains.  The  moon,  in  her  first  quarter,  was 
appearing.  We  travelled  closely  together  for  some 
time,  with  the  baggage  in  our  midst ; but  the 
superior  horses  of  the  pasha  and  his  escoi’t  after  a 
while  carried  them  on  in  front,  while  the  baggage 
was  left  behind,  and  with  it  myself  and  Moosa 
Effendi,  who  were  engrossed  in  a very  interesting 
discussion. 

“ How  is  it,  Moosa  Effendi,”  I asked,  “ that  you 
Turks  allow  the  Arabs  to  beard  you  under  the  very 
walls  of  your  strongholds  ? Here  is  a case  in  point. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Faruk’s  journey  to  Arbela, 
our  pasha  would  have  been  obliged  to  wait  some 
two  or  three  days  in  that  Kurdish  village,  and 
then  march  through  his  own  territory  with  an 
escort  of  soldiers  to  protect  him  from  his  own  sub- 
jects.” 

“ How  can  you  imprison  water?  how  can  you  fight 
air?”  answered  Moosa.  “ These  Arabs  never  oppose 
us,  so  our  valour  is  worthless ; and  if  we  go  to  seek 
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them  they  march  us  off  our  legs,  mounted  as 
they  are  on  their  swift  dromedaries  and  high-bred 
horses.” 

“ Well,  hut  why  not  have  military  colonies,  as  the 
Austrians  have  on  the  Danube,  and  so  keep  the 
Arabs  to  their  own  deserts  ?” 

“I  believe,”  answered  Moosa,  “that  those  military 
colonies  are  half  starved  in  Austria;  what  would  they 
be  here,  where  every  pasha  would  be  squeezing  them 
of  the  little  substance  they  might  raise  during  their 
intervals  of  military  service  ?” 

Just  then  my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  flash  of  a 
pistol  on  my  right,  followed  by  a sharp  report,  and 
then  a loud  yell.  Moosa  fired  his  pistol  in  the 
direction  of  the  first  flash,  I followed  suit ; yell  after 
yell  was  raised,  with  loud  cries  of  “ Dushman  Aduww  ! 
Arab,  Arab  ! Faruk  ! ” and  then  more  reports  of 
firearms  from  our  motley  company. 

Far  away  in  front  cries  were  heard,  and  then  an 
irregular  rattle  of  fire-arms,  shrieks,  and,  loud  above 
all,  the  Arab  war-cry,  and  the  word,  “ Faruk,  Faruk  ! ” 
and  shrill  yells,  and  fresh  volleys. 

All  the  baggage  animals  rushed  into  a heap,  and 
the  muleteers  crept  under  their  bellies.  I put  spurs 
to  my  horse,  and  madly  galloped  to  the  front.  I was 
soon  clear  of  the  pack-horses  and  mules,  and  then 
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saw  that  the  pasha  and  his  attendants  were  careering 
■wildly  over  the  plain,  their  course  traced  by  the 
irregular  fire  of  the  escort.  I spurred  desperately 
after  them,  when  a sudden  shock  through  my  whole 
system,  ■with  sparks  dancing  before  my  eyes,  told  me 
that  my  horse  had  fallen  into  a nullah,  and  I was 
lung  helplessly  on  a heap  of  dust. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  continue  our  March,  but  fall  in  with  the  Arabs — 
A sick  Sheikh  and  a Peep  into  Nojlad  Life. 

For  some  time  I remained  where  I had  fallen, 
stunned  and  unable  to  move ; but  after  awhile  I 
heard  a voice  near  me  calling,  “ Hekhn  Bashi  ! ” 
and  presently  I saw  the  indistinct  form  of  Moosa 
Effendi  stooping  over  the  chasm  in  which  I lay. 
This  roused  me,  and  I felt  if  any  bones  were  broken ; 
happily,  all  were  sound,  though  I was  dreadfully 
bruised  and  stunned.  However,  I felt  myself 
recovering  every  moment. 

Presently  I lighted  a lucifer-mateh,  and  Moosa 
Effendi  dropped  me  a taper,  by  which  I was  enabled 
to  examine  my  horse.  He  lay  quite  dead,  in  a 
position  that  showed  his  back  must  be  broken.  By 
the  help  of  my  friend,  who  tied  the  taper  to  the 
end  of  a stick,  and  held  it  near  me,  I was  enabled 
to  recover  my  saddle  and  bridle — most  precious  to 
me,  as  I could  not  ride  with  any  comfort  on  an 
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Asiatic  saddle.  Moosa  then  called  to  some  mule- 
teers, and  by  their  help  I was  soon  hauled  out  of 
my  prison,  not  very  much  the  worse  after  all,  save 
a severe  headache  and  a few  sore  places. 

“ How  did  you  escape  the  Arabs  ? ” I asked  of 
Moosa. 

“ Arabs  ? ” said  he.  “ There  were  none.  The 
whole  affair  was  a false  alarm.  I certainly  thought 
some  one  had  shot  at  me,  and  so  I returned  the 
compliment,  just  to  show  I was  armed.  You  next 
fired,  and  these  cowardly  muleteers  began  to  shout 
that  the  Arabs  were  upon  us.  Once  the  firing  had 
begun,  every  one  thought  himself  bound  to  discharge 
his  pistol  and  shout,  and  then  followed  the  stampede. 
The  pasha’s  escort,  having  no  idea  of  discipline, 
fired  wildly,  and  in  every  direction.  The  Bashi 
Bazooks  left  with  the  baggage  discharged  their  guns 
at  those  with  the  pasha,  who  again  responded,  until, 
I suppose,  they  had  an  irregular  running  fight 
amongst  themselves,  and  so  they  followed  their 
instincts  and  galloped  off — nothing  could  stop  them. 
Nothing  can  arrest  a body  of  terrified  horsemen  ; 
the  horses  themselves  take  the  panic  very  quickly, 
and  become  unmanageable.  The  cavalcade  is  at 
Telkef  by  this  time,  and  probably  some  of  them 
are  killed  and  wounded  by  their  comrades,  for  every 
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one  would  think  the  man  behind  him  an  enemy,  and 
would  either  fire  at  him  or  cry,  * Aman  ! aman  ! ’ ” 

“ But,”  I asked,  “ who  raised  that  unearthly  yell 
we  heard  ? ” 

“ Oh,  that,”  said  Moosa,  “ is  the  Arab  war-cry, 
which  our  two  guides  would  instinctively  raise  when 
the  filing  began.  They  are  probably  both  safe  and 
fast  asleep  now  near  the  baggage ; as  they  were  not 
mounted  they  would  not  run  far.” 

“ Well,  and  what  is  now  to  be  done,  Moosa 
Effendi  ? ” 

“ Why,  nothing,”  said  he,  “ until  daylight,  which 
we  shall  have  in  an  hour,  and  then  we  must  resume 
our  march,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  we  shall  probably 
find  the  escort  coming  to  meet  us.  Let  us,  in  the 
meantime,  lie  down  and  rest ; you  see  all  the  baggage 
is  safe,  and  the  muleteers  have  already  taken  off  the 
loads,  and  are  fast  asleep.” 

This  was  sensible  advice,  so  we  each  of  us 
stretched  our  wearied  limbs  on  the  ground. 

I seemed  to  have  closed  my  eyes  but  for  a minute, 
when  I felt  some  one  shaking  me.  It  was  the 
“ katurgi  bashi,”  or  head  muleteer,  who  told  me 
the  sun  would  soon  rise.  “ Shall  we  not  start, 
Effendim  ? ” he  asked. 

“ I awoke  Moosa  Effendi,  who  agreed  that  we 
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should  mount  at  once ; the  muleteers  were  already 
loading  their  animals,  and  I was  just  in  time  to 
direct  them  to  distribute  the  loads  so  as  to  give  me 
a spare  mule.  My  saddle  and  bridle  were  quickly 
put  on  the  weakest  of  the  drove  (which  was  doubt- 
less well  satisfied  with  the  exchange),  and  I was 
surprised  at  the  alertness  of  the  muleteers,  especially 
at  that  of  the  chief,  who  formerly  required  the  atten- 
tions of  the  courbatch  to  quicken  his  movements. 
We  were  all  ready  and  on  the  march  in  a few 
minutes. 

I observed  to  Moosa  Effendi  that  all  the  bells  had 
been  taken  off  the  animals ; so  he  asked  the  katurgi 
bashi  the  meaning  of  that. 

“ I don’t  wish  the  Arabs  to  hear  us,”  he 
answered.  “ Allah  seversen  ! — God  love  you,  Ef- 
fendim  ! let  us  push  on  quickly,  and  then,  inshallah  ! 
we  may  escape  these  Bedouins.” 

“ Eshek  adam — you  ass  of  a man ! ” answered 
Moosa;  “did  you  not  hear  that  Faruk  and  his 
Bedouins  had  gone,  ten  days  ago,  to  Arbcla  ? The 
road  is  now  as  safe  as  between  Trabzun  and 
Erzeroom.” 

“ Bey  Effendim,  you  have  listened  to  lies.  M ho 
told  you  that  Faruk  had  gone  ? — the  Arab  who 
joined  us  last  night : and  where  is  he  now  ? — gone; 
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where  is  his  brother? — gone.  They  will  be  here 

soon  with  a hundred  horsemen.  I knew  those  Arabs 
would  play  us  a trick.  Yai,  vai ! — I shall  lose  my 
mules  ! ” 

“ Ustaffer  Ullah  ! ” said  Moosa.  “ God  forbid  ! 
But  why,  0 father  of  asses ! did  you  not  tell  us 
your  suspicions  last  night  ? ” 

“ Bey  Effendim,  if  I had  done  so,  I should  hare 
had  to  eat  stick,  and  so  I held  my  peace.” 

We  journeyed  on  in  anxious  thought,  our  mule- 
teers driving  the  harassed  animals  with  cruel  haste, 
and  keeping  their  eyes  watchfully  to  the  rear,  and, 
indeed,  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  as  on  one 
side  they  expected  the  Arabs,  and  on  the  other  the 
escort. 

At  last,  one  of  the  men,  ghastly  pale  with  fright, 
exclaimed,  “ Bak,  bak  ! Arab  ! Arab  guelieur  ! ” * 
We  quickly  looked  to  the  rear,  and  saw,  indeed, 
some  figures  moving ; but  the  quick  eye  of  the 
katurgi  bashi  detected  them  to  be  gazelles ; so  we 
were  relieved,  and  jogged  on  in  silence. 

Again  was  that  silence  broken  by  myself,  who 
exclaimed,  “ Surely  those  are  horsemen  in  front ! ” 
W c all  looked  intensely  at  the  moving  figures  on  the 
sky  line  of  an  eminence  that  lay  in  our  path.  They 

* Look,  look  ! the  Arab  ! the  Arab  is  upon  us  ! 
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might  be  Arabs  that  bad  intercepted  us.  The 
katurgi  basbi  made  a bait,  and  then  mounted  with 
bis  feet  on  a laden  mule  ; and  long  and  anxious 
was  bis  scrutiny,  as  that  of  the  sailor  when  looking 
at  a strange  sail  in  a dangerous  sea. 

“ Bizim  Basbi  Bazook  — they  are  our  Basbi 
Bazooks,”  at  length  broke  from  bis  lips,  and  a 
shout  of  exultation  followed.  We  were  saved, 
“ Ilhamdullillah ! ” 

“ Ilhamdullillah  ! — glory  to  God  ! ” was  echoed 
throughout  our  company. 

Presently  we  beard  faintly  the  welcome  sound  of 
the  kettledrum.  “ There  are  but  few  of  them,'’  I 
remarked,  as  we  watched  them  winding  down  the 
slight  descent. 

“ The  pasha,”  said  Moosa  Effendi,  “ would  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  send  more  than  a score  of 
them,  just  to  bring  us  in ; he  thinks  there  are  no 
Arabs  on  the  road,  for  the  panic  would  be  explained 
before  his  party  had  galloped  many  miles.” 

At  that  moment,  I saw  the  Basbi  Bazooks  sud- 
denly halt ; and  again  the  same  terror-stricken 
muleteer  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  exclaimed,  “ Annan, 
aman ! Arab,  Arab  ! choch  guelieur  ! — lots  of  them 
are  coming ! ” 

Intent  as  we  were  in  watching  our  friends  in  front, 
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we  had  neglected  to  look  towards  the  rear.  We  now 
turned,  and  our  hearts  sank  within  us. 

It  was  a magnificent,  a terrible  sight.  At  least 
two  hundred  wild  horsemen  of  the  desert  were  coming 
on  at  full  speed,  their  white  garments  streaming  in 
the  morning  breeze,  their  lances  quivering  high  over 
their  heads,  and  the  dust  like  a vast  cloud  enveloping 
them.  Soon  we  heard  the  thundering  tread  of  eight 
hundred  hoofs,  and  then — as  they  devoured  the  space 
between  us,  and  each  .warrior  could  be  distinctly  seen 
— then  there  arose  a yell  which  seemed  to  rend  the 
sky.  In  another  moment  they  were  upon  us.  We 
had  thrown  ourselves  on  the  earth,  and  our  para- 
lyzed tongues  could  scarcely  utter  the  “ Amur,” 
when,  amidst  the  brandishing  of  spears,  the  kicks 
and  screams  of  mules,  and  the  loud  jabber  of  scream- 
ing and  guttural  Arabic,  I found  myself  stripped 
almost  to  the  skin,  mounted  on  a baggage  mule, 
with  my  face  to  the  tail,  and  carried  with  my 
comrades,  at  a painfully  quick  pace,  I knew  not 
whither. 

As  we  rode  off,  I had  full  opportunity  of  watching 
the  Bashi  Bazooks  who  had  come  as  our  escort.  At 
the  distance  of  a thousand  yards  we  saw  the  puffs 
of  smoke  from  their  pistols ; they  executed  some 
menacing  movements,  and  made  as  though  they 
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were  about  to  pursue.  Presently  about  a dozen  of 
the  Bedouins  wheeled  round  and  galloped  towards 
them,  on  which  they  turned  tail,  and  fled  over  the 
hill,  and  so  we  saw  no  more  of  them,  while  the 
handful  of  Arabs  rejoined  the  main  body.  Miserable 
as  I was,  I could  not  but  admire  the  wiry  forms 
and  clean  limbs  of  the  Arab  mares  around  me,  no 
less  than  the  centaur-like  figures  which  showed  me 
finer  horsemanship  than  I had  ever  dreamed  of. 
Amongst  these  poor-conditioned,  but  fiery  steeds,  all 
of  which  were  mares,  was  one  dark  bay,  much  fatter 
than  the  rest,  and  the  only  one  that  showed  any 
signs  of  distress.  She  was  evidently  a magnificent 
animal,  but  not  in  galloping  condition.  Her  rider 
pushed  on  in  my  direction,  and  exclaimed, — 

“Yah  Hakeem  Bash,  kef  kefuk  ? — oh,  doctor! 
how  is  your  health  '?  ” 

I started  ; — I had  heard  the  voice  before. 

“ Mashallah  queiss  ketheer  — she  is  a beauty, 
Hakeem  Bash  ! ” exclaimed  the  rider,  patting  the 
animal,  which  he  rode  without  a saddle. 

Conviction  burst  upon  me — it  was  the  Arab  guide, 
and  he  was  mounted  on  the  pasha’s  favourite  charger. 
The  rascal  grinned  with  delight  as  he  saw  I recog- 
nized him,  and  treated  me  to  a pantomime  of  the 
alarm  of  the  preceding  night,  which  called  down 
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roars  of  laughter  from  the  youngest  of  his  com- 
panions. We  rode  on  in  miserable  plight  for  three 
hours,  and  then  we  halted  awhile,  as  some  of  the 
mules,  heavily  laden  as  they  were,  showed  signs  of 
distress.  We  were  on  the  hanks  of  a brook,  so  the 
animals  were  well  soused  with  water,  and  allowed 
to  swallow  a few  mouthfuls.  I took  this  opportunity 
of  exchanging  a few  words  with  Moosa  Effendi,  who 
had  been  equally  anxious  to  speak  with  me. 

“ For  God’s  sake,”  said  he,  “ declare  yourself  a 
Frank,  and  call  me  your  servant,  or  your  dragoman, 
anything  but  an  Osmanli,  or  they  will  cut  my  throat 
to  pay  off  some  blood  feud.  Call  yourself  an  English 
hakeem — these  Arabs  prefer  the  English  to  all  Euro- 
peans, they  get  so  much  money  out  of  English 
travellers.  Say  I am  a Greek  dragoman,  and  we 
shall  then  both  he  safe  : or  stay — I forgot  you  don't 
speak  Arabic — I will  then  tell  all  the  lies  for  you  ; 
only  you  assent  to  them.” 

I agreed,  of  course,  to  this  plan,  and  the  first  use 
I made  of  my  dragoman  was  to  address  the  chief 
of  the  party,  and  ask  him  to  allow  us  a little  more 
clothing  to  protect  us  from  the  sun.  The  chief, 
a grey-bearded,  wiry  old  plunderer,  at  once  let  us 
have  each  a shirt,  and  some  rags  which  we  wrapped 
round  our  heads.  The  Arabs,  having  made  an  excel- 
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lent  booty,  gained  without  resistance  on  our  part  or 
loss  on  theirs,  were  in  great  spirits,  and  rather 
inclined  to  be  generous  than  cruel.  Seeing  the 
mule  on  which  I had  ridden  before  the  attack  with 
my  saddle  still  on,  I mounted  him  without  ceremony, 
and  was  not  prevented.  Being  now  protected  from 
the  sun,  and  having  regained  my  comfortable  saddle, 
my  spirits  rose ; I became  cheerful,  and  disposed 
to  take  the  best  view  of  matters,  and  asked  Moosa 
Effendi  what  he  thought  would  be  the  end  of  our 
adventure. 

“ We  shall  be  taken,”  said  he,  “ no  doubt,  to 
Faruk’s  head-quarters,  which  are  probably  at  no  great 
distance,  and  then  we  shall  be  held  to  ransom.  He 
will  fix  a price  for  the  pasha  to  pay  for  us.” 

“ Then  I presume  wre  shall  be  released  as  soon 
as  the  pasha  sends  the  money,”  I answered. 

“No  doubt  we  shall,”  said  Moosa;  “but  when 
will  that  be  ? I fear  me  the  pasha  values  a single 
piece  of  gold  more  than  both  of  us  together.” 

“ But  he  will  surely  be  bound  in  honour  to  ransom 
his  own  people  ?”  I remarked. 

“ You  speak  a foreign  language,  which  to  us 
Osmanlis  is  incomprehensible,  though  you  translate 
it  as  far  as  you  can  into  Turkish.  You  may  well 
say  ‘ honour  ’ (22),  for  you  know  there  is  no  such 
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word  in  our  language ; I can  with  difficulty  catch 
the  idea,  and  I am  sure  the  pasha  could  not  do 
so.  He  will  simply  look  to  his  interests,  and  if 
either  you  or  I are  of  such  consequence  to  him  as 
to  be  of  money  value,  I suppose  he  will  pay  the 
price.  If,  however,  we  don’t  represent  in  gold  what 
the  Arabs  demand,  we  may  remain  with  them  till 
they  are  tired  of  us  ; and  my  hopes  rest  chiefly  on 
our  uselessness  in  the  desert.  I trust  they  will  soon 
feel  the  burden  of  two  citizens  who  can  neither  ride 
nor  plunder.” 

This  view  of  the  case  was  not  encouraging.  We 
were  in  the  hands  of  a horde  of  half-naked  barba- 
rians, who  had  already  been  rough,  if  not  cruel,  and 
were  leading  us  into  a captivity  the  hardship  of 
which  might  be  terrible.  However,  there  was  now 
no  help  for  it,  and  I could  not  but  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  pasha  would  very  much  miss  my 
services.  I knew  he  was  attached  to  me,  as  to  a 
favourite  dog  or  horse.  I amused  him,  and  latterly 
he  had  even  sought  counsel  of  me  in  administrative 
matters,  and  I had  been  a most  efficient  medium 
in  his  negotiations  with  Armenian  bankers  and 
others  ; besides,  I had  certainly  been  of  medical 
assistance  to  him.  How  I hoped  he  might  fall  ill ! 

I was  roused  from  these  reflections  by  our  arrival 
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at  a small  Arab  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
The  men,  who  were  settled  agricultural  Arabs,  and 
therefore  looked  down  upon  as  slaves  by  the  free 
Bedouin  aristocrats,  came  out  to  meet  us  with  joyful 
shouts,  while  the  women  raised  the  shrill  tehleel  (23), 
or  hallelujah, — a wild  quavering  shout  produced  by 
a rapid  closing  and  opening  of  the  mouth.  Without 
a moment’s  delay  the  loads  were  taken  off  the  mules, 
rafts  were  formed  of  inflated  skins  tied  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  on  these  the  loads  were  carried  safely 
over  to  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  which  might 
be  termed  Bedouin  territory.  The  fellaheen  worked 
hard  in  this  service,  while  the  Bedouins,  stripping 
themselves,  and  rolling  up  their  clothes,  which  they 
placed  on  their  heads,  swam  across  the  river  with 
their  horses.  One  of  the  rafts  was  brought  to  us, 
and  we  were  embarked  under  the  care  of  a fellah, 
while  his  comrades  swam  the  mules  across  the 
stream. 

We  now  turned  our  heads  due  westward,  and 
travelled  over  a vast  prairie.  Despite  my  captivity, 
I was  enchanted  by  the  scene.  The  grass  grew 
luxuriantly  : in  some  parts  we  actually  waded 

through  a sea  of  herbage  ; in  others,  farther  from 
a stream,  and  where  the  grass  was  short,  flowers 
in  abundance  enamelled  the  sward  with  gorgeous 
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colours.  The  scarlet  anemones  seemed  to  make  a 
field  of  blood,  while  anon  the  yellow  camomile  pre- 
sented a carpet  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  from  time  to 
time  my  eyes  were  enchanted  by  tulips  of  gorgeous 
hues,  and  my  senses  soothed  by  the  sweetest  perfumes 
from  smaller  hut  more  fragrant  flowers. 

After  crossing  the  river,  all  danger  of  immediate 
pursuit  was  at  an  end ; so  we  travelled  gently,  and 
about  noon  halted  at  a desert  spring  to  recruit. 
We  were  regaled  by  a mouthful  of  black  unleavened 
bread,  which  was  not  improved  in  flavour  by  having 
been  carried  on  the  person  of  an  Arab  for  many 
hours ; but  we  were  ravenously  hungry,  and  so  ate 
the  morsel  without  scruple.  Our  horses  and  mules 
were  allowed  to  feed  for  about  three  hours ; and  our 
captors  slept,  not,  however,  without  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  tying  their  prisoners  together  in  pairs, 
Moosa  and  myself  being  coupled  in  this  manner. 

About  three  o’clock,  the  Arabs  arose,  and  per- 
formed the  “ assur,”  or  afternoon  worship,  and  then 
loaded  the  mules,  and,  relieving  us  of  our  bonds,  said, 
“ Ercoob — mount ; ” so  we  journeyed  on,  still  in  a 
western  direction.  We  presently  gained  the  summit 
of  a gentle  acclivity,  and  our  little  army  showed 
signs  of  joy  and  excitement  as  they  gazed  into  the 
distance.  At  first  I could  see  nothing,  but,  hy-and- 
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by,  I became  able  to  make  out  what  appeared  like 
small  dark  spots  on  the  horizon — and  these  were  the 
black  tents  of  an  Arab  encampment. 

In  another  hour  we  saw  numerous  horsemen 
galloping  towards  us,  followed  by  sundry  men  and 
lads  on  dromedaries,  all  of  whom  joyously  welcomed 
our  captors,  and  curiously  scrutinized  the  wretched- 
looking  prisoners  they  had  brought.  As  we  reached 
the  encampment,  women,  children,  and  dogs  came 
out  in  swarms,  and  raised  their  shrill  voices  in  loud 
paeans  of  triumph.  We  rode  straight  towards  the 
largest  tent  in  view,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Sheikh 
Faruk.  I detected  his  name  on  the  tongues  of  the 
Arabs,  from  time  to  time  ; and  there  always  seemed 
an  air  of  sadness  in  the  face  of  the  speaker  on  such 
occasions. 

We  halted,  and  the  loads  were  piled  up  before  the 
tent,  while  a vast  and  motley  crowd  stood  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Presently  the  curtain  was  raised, 
but  no  one  appeared  outside.  I saw,  however,  that 
we  were  scrutinized  by  some  one  from  within.  We 
soon  learned  the  meaning  of  this  mystery  ; for  our 
old  acquaintance,  the  Arab  guide,  called  me  to  the 
tent,  Moosa  following.  We  entered,  and  found  a 
man  of  middle  age,  whose  beard  was  just  streaked 
with  white,  laid  on  the  floor  upon  some  sheepskins. 
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A dark-eyed  woman,  whose  nose  was  ornamented 
with  a large  silver  ring,  set  with  turquoises,  and 
hanging  over  her  mouth,  and  whose  only  costume 
was  a blue  robe,  squatted  near  the  sheikh,  minister- 
ing to  him.  Faruk  was  sick,  and  the  tribe  mourned. 
For  ten  days  he  had  not  mounted  his  mare.  Four 
or  five  grey-bearded  elders  were  seated  around  him, 
bidding  him  be  of  good  comfort,  for  that  Allah  would 
raise  him  up  again,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies. 

Mijwell,  the  young  chief  who  had  conducted  the 
expedition  against  the  pasha,  now  came  forward,  and 
addressed  the  sheikh. 

“Yah  Sheikh,”  said  he,  “Yah  Faruk,  look.  I 
have  brought  thee  the  spoils  of  the  basha ; I have 
chased  the  hanzeer — the  Osmanli  pig — into  Mosul ; 
and  I have  captured  his  horses,  his  baggage,  and  his 
people,  for  ransom.  Yah  Faruk,  open  thine  eyes, 
and  thy  children  wfill  rejoice.  See,  here  is  the  father 
of  all  hakeems,  the  sage  of  sages,  who  can  see  inside 
thy  belly,  and  set  thy  liver  right  again.” 

The  sheikh  opened  his  eyes,  and  feebly  said, 
“Enta  hakeem? — art  thou  a doctor?”  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  me. 

I took  the  hand,  which  was  hot  and  dry  ; I looked 
into  his  parched  mouth.  He  was  burning  with  fever. 
I now  called  on  Moosa  to  translate  for  me,  and 
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desired  that  I might  have  access  to  the  medicine- 
chest,  which  was  amongst  the  baggage,  and  then 
I promised  to  cure  the  sheikh.  I knew  that  the 
most  precious  drug  of  all,  quinine,  would  act  hke 
a charm  on  the  vigorous  constitution  of  this  child 
of  nature.  I soon  prepared  for  him  a dose,  which 
I presented. 

The  sick  man  roused  himself,  and  took  the  cup. 
He  murmured  something,  in  which  I caught  the 
word  “ Osmanli,”  and  hesitated. 

“ La,  la — no,  no — Ingleez,”  cried  several  voices. 

The  sheikh  then  exclaimed,  solemnly,  “ In  the 
name  of  God,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful!  ” and 
swallowed  the  draught,  and  murmuring  the  word 
“ mur — bitter,”  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow. 

All  that  night  I tended  my  patient,  and,  towards 
morning,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  sink  into 
a deep  sleep.  He  followed  my  instructions  like  a 
child,  and  seemed,  stranger  as  I was,  to  trust  me 
implicitly. 

At  midday  on  the  morrow  he  was  himself  again, 
though  very  feeble.  I carefully  fed  him  with  the 
broth  of  mutton,  prepared  under  my  own  directions. 

“ Hakeem,”  said  he,  “ Allah  has  sent  thee  to  give 
me  life  ; but  tell  me,  how  is  it  that  thou  and  thy 
brother,  being  English,  do  travel  with  the  Osmanli  ? ” 
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I saw  that  Moosa  had  already  assumed  the  cha- 
racter he  had  intended,  and  so  it  only  remained  for 
me  to  support  it. 

I answered,  “ Thou  knowest,  0 Sheikh  ! that  the 
English  are  the  great  supporters  of  Islam.  Is  it, 
then,  surprising  that  we  should  travel  with  the 
Osmanli  ? ” 

“ I have  heard,”  he  answered,  “ that  the  English 
worship  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  even  as  do  we, 
and  that  thus  it  is  they  support  Islam  against  those 
that  worship  many  false  gods.  I would,  however, 
that  they  withdrew  from  the  Osmanli ; for  these  are 
accursed  of  God,  they  rob  the  poor  man  of  his 
children  for  their  nizam,*  and  they  addict  them- 
selves to  foul  crimes.  Verily,  they  are  worse  than 
unbelievers,  and  may  God  curse  them  for  everlasting 
— them,  their  wives,  and  their  little  ones ; for  they 
are  the  brood  of  the  pig.  0 Hakeem  ! withdraw 
thyself  from  the  Osmanli ; for  ‘ he  who  introduces 
himself  between  the  onion  and  the  peel  doth  not  go 
forth  without  its  stink.’  ” 

“ Yah  Sheikh,”  I replied,  “ thou  speakest  the 
words  of  truth — the  Osmanli  are  the  least  of  the  sons 
of  Islam,  as  the  Arabs  are  the  first ; for  surely  your 

* Nizam,  regular  soldiery.  The  sheikh  alludes  to  the  con- 
scription. 
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Prophet  (God  favour  and  preserve  him!)  was  an  Arab; 
hut  the  Sultan  has  power  and  wealth,  and  men  come 
from  afar  to  serve  him,  even  as  do  we,  thy  servants.” 
“ Surely  gold  corrupts  all  dwellers  in  cities,”  said 
the  sheikh.  “ Hhamdullillah  ! we  Arabs  live  in  the 
desert,  and  serve  no  man ; and  when  we  find  gold  on 
the  person  of  our  enemies,  we  scatter  it  abroad.” 

“ \~ah  Sheikh,”  said  Moosa,  wrho  interpreted, 
“ look,  we  are  clothed  in  rags,  and  our  raiment  is 
locked  up  in  these  boxes,  now  in  front  of  thy  tent. 
Suffer  us  to  change  these  dirty  clothes  for  clean 
ones.” 

“ 0 man ! ” answered  the  sheikh,  “ thou  art 
clothed  even  as  the  best  of  my  followers  ; but  thy 
ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  thy  wants  are  not  our 
wants.  Be  it,  then,  even  as  thou  wilt — clothe  thy- 
self with  fine  linen  ; thou  art  welcome,  both  thou  and 
thy  brother,  the  hakeem,  whose  skill  cometh  of  God  ; 
for  he  hath  rescued  my  body  from  the  grave.” 

This  most  seasonable  kindness  of  the  sheikh  was 
at  once  acted  upon.  Our  own  baggage  was  given 
over  to  us,  and  we  were  made  comfortable.  On  the 
following  day,  the  sheikh,  restored  to  much  of  his 
former  health,  though  still  feeble,  sat  at  the  door 
of  his  tent,  and  distributed  the  spoil  of  the  Turks. 
I was  surprised  at  the  equity  of  the  division,  and 
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the  good-liumour  shown  at  the  awards  to  the  nume- 
rous parties  who  were  concerned  in  the  capture. 
Some  valuable  horses  of  the  pasha  and  his  followers 
were  naturally  the  most  coveted,  and  these  were, 
without  a murmur,  taken  by  Faruk,  who,  on  receiving 
them,  at  once  gave  them,  as  a free  gift,  to  the  bravest 
and  poorest  of  his  followers.  There  were  numerous 
articles  the  use  of  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
the  Arabs : amongst  these  were  some  opera-glasses, 
which  were  broken  to  pieces  from  curiosity ; some 
costly  watches  were  begged  by  a pedlar,  one  of  those 
adventurous  men  who  trade  with  the  Bedouins,  pass- 
ing from  the  encampments  to  the  towns,  and  who 
are  privileged  and  protected  as  they  wander  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  A Bedouin  boasts  that  he  can  make 
anything  useful  which  he  finds  on  a caravan.  The 
shirts  of  fine  linen  were  apportioned  to  the  women  ; 
the  embroidered  uniforms  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  morsels  hung  as  ornaments  round  the  saddles 
of  the  horses  ; coats,  and  even  trousers,  were  divided 
amongst  the  numerous  naked  boys,  who  quickly  tore 
them  up,  and  wrapped  them  round  their  heads  as 
turbans  ; while  the  trunks  were  used  for  storing  rice 
and  salt.  In  an  hour,  the  spoil  had  been  distributed 
to  a hundred  hungry  savages,  and  the  pasha’s  ward- 
robe was  scarcely  to  be  traced  amongst  the  tribe. 
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In  a short  time  we  found  ourselves  considered 
more  as  guests  than  prisoners.  We  were  allowed 
to  he  at  large  in  the  camp,  and  to  walk  wherever 
we  liked — an  indulgence  of  which  we  largely  availed 
ourselves. 

An  air  of  perfect  pastoral  tranquillity  reigned 
throughout  the  encampment.  Camels,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  each  flock  under  the  care  of  some  lazy 
keeper,  were  seen  straying  to  considerable  distances ; 
hut  near  the  tents  were  tethered  the  most  valuable 
mares  and  horses,  while  young  foals  were,  here 
and  there,  domesticated  in  the  tents  themselves, 
with  naked  children  feeding  or  toying  with  them. 
Withered  beldames,  with  grizzly,  matted  locks,  and 
wrinkled,  parchment  skins,  almost  black  by  expo- 
sure to  a series  of  Mesopotamian  summers,  were 
seated  at  the  doors  of  their  tents  spinning  camel’s- 
hair,  while  they  scanned  the  white-skinned  strangers 
with  their  piercing  black  eyes,  gleaming  with  savage 
wonder  and  curiosity. 

After  our  rambles,  we  returned  to  the  sheikh’s 
large  tent,  in  a corner  of  which  we  all  slept,  and 
where  every  evening  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  and 
strangers  from  other  tribes,  were  assembled,  dis- 
cussing Arab  politics,  wars,  treaties,  and  alliances. 
Sheikh  Faruk  was  a fine,  patriarchal-looking  man, 
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who  had,  no  less  hy  his  birth  than  hy  his  diplomatic 
skill,  gained  an  immense  influence  throughout  the 
nomad  population  of  Northern  Arabia.  Like  the 
patriarch  Job,  we  might  say,  “ there  had  been  born 
unto  him  five  sons  and  twelve  daughters.  His  sub- 
stance also  is  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  three  thou- 
sand camels,  and  five  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  so 
that  this  man  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East.”  His  daughters  and  sons,  indeed,  were  like 
arrows  in  his  quiver.  The  latter  formed  a wall  of 
spears  around  the  honoured  head  of  their  father. 
He  had  nursed  them  in  their  infancy,  and  he  now 
saw  them  pitch  their  tents  around  him,  and  take  to 
themselves  wives,  and  raise  up  seed  after  him. 

We  are  apt  to  despise  the  half-civilized  state  of 
the  ignorant  nomad  ; hut  I have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  he  has  not  the  best  part  of  this  life,  in  the 
enjoyments  of  a glorious  desert  heritage.  Faruk, 
like  Israel,  had  still  his  Benjamin  and  his  Joseph. 
I could  not  but  admire  a straight,  clean-limbed  youth 
of  fourteen,  full  of  animal  spirits.  His  features  were 
as  beautiful  as  those  of  a young  girl ; his  full,  well- 
formed  lips  disclosed  teeth  of  wholesome  regularity : 
and  from  his  dark  eyes  gleamed,  by  turns,  the  fire  of 
the  young  Arab,  and  the  laughter-loving  fun  of  the 
light-hearted  hoy.  This  youth  was  ever  to  be  seen 
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by  the  side  of  his  sire,  who  was  proud  of  him,  as  of 
one  skilled  in  all  that  an  Arab  esteems.  He  was,  in 
truth,  an  accomplished  horseman,  and,  young  as  he 
was,  could  hurl  the  javelin  with  more  truth  and 
vigour  than  most  upgrown  men.  But  the  same 
mother  that  bore  him,  a favourite  wife  now  dead, 
left,  but  three  years  ago,  another  boy,  who  was 
Faruk’s  little  Benjamin,  the  child  of  his  old  age. 
He  was  a sweet,  prattling  infant,  and  the  father’s 
heart  was  wrapped  up  in  him. 

One  half  of  the  sheikh’s  tent  was  curtained  off 
from  the  rest  by  a partition  of  reeds  and  camel-hair 
cloth,  and  in  this  half  dwelt  the  harem  and  family, 
into  which  I was  not  unfrequently  called  to  prescribe 
for  the  ailments,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Bedouin 
beauties  and  their  dusky  brood.  Each  woman  wore 
a silver  ring,  set  with  turquoises,  and  fixed  in  the 
cartilages  of  the  nose,  from  which  it  hung  over  the 
mouth.  Many  of  them  also  wore  massive  silver 
rings  round  the  wrists  and  ankles ; and  these  orna- 
ments had  a very  pleasing  effect,  contrasting  as  they 
did  with  the  dark  skin.  A long  blue  shirt  was  their 
only  garment,  with  a kerchief  tied  round  the  head. 
My  first  patient  in  the  harem  was  the  sheikh’s 
daughter  Ayesha,  a girl  of  sixteen,  and  the  most 
beautiful  creature  I had  yet  seen  in  the  desert.  Her 
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pretty,  straight  nose  was  ornamented  with  the  large 

silver  ring,  which  hung  over  a perfect  little  mouth, 

somewhat  spoiled,  however,  by  the  under-lip  being 

stained  blue.  The  lustrous  eyes  of  the  maiden  had 

an  expression  of  great  sweetness  and  modesty.  A 

single  blue  garment  added,  by  its  simple  drapery, 

to  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  movements.  I stretched 
\ 

out  my  hand  to  feel  the  pulse,  when  a deep  blush  of 
pudency  spread  over  the  face  of  the  young  Ayesha, 
and,  turning  away  her  head,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  mother’s  arms,  hiding  a blushing  face  in  a 
parent’s  bosom. 

One  evening,  two  of  Faruk’s  sons  arrived,  after 
an  absence  of  three  days.  Striking  their  spears  into 
the  ground,  they  leaped  from  their  mares,  and  entered 
the  chief’s  presence,  kissing  his  hands.  They  then 
seated  themselves  in  the  circle  of  elders,  chiefs  of 
tribes,  and  guests,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  had 
disposed  themselves  around  the  tent,  and  opened 
their  budget  of  news.  These  youths  had  been  recon- 
noitring on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  had  seen 
two  thousand  Hytas,  or  Bashi  Bazooks,  with  a bat- 
talion of  infantry  and  two  cannon.  The  word 
“ cannon  ” produced  a sensible  impression  on  the 
company,  for  artillery  is  the  great  object  of  terror 
to  the  Bedouin.  One  of  those  big  screaming  balls 
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of  iron  will  scatter  the  bravest  group  of  horsemen, 
whose  courage  and  skill  are  useless  before  the  dreaded 
guns. 

The  two  young  men  were  closely  questioned  by 
each  of  the  brave  warriors,  and  their  answers  were 
precise  and  to  the  point. 

“In  which  direction  were  they  marching?”  was 
inquired. 

“ They  were  last  seen  precisely  on  the  spot  where 
the  basha’s  baggage  was  seized,  with  their  faces 
northward,”  was  the  answer. 

“ They  cannot  contemplate  any  cutting  off  the  tribe 
from  the  desert.  If  such  had  been  their  intention, 
we  should  have  heard  of  them  from  the  south,” 
remarked  an  old  warrior. 

“ And  yet  they  mean  mischief,”  said  Faruk. 

“Yah  Sheikh,”  said  Moosa  Effendi,  “the  purpose 
of  the  soldiers  is  clear,  and  I wall  tell  it.  Know, 
then,  that  the  harem  of  the  pasha  is  following  him, 
and  was  some  days  behind  us.  Surely  it  is  for  their 
safety  that  the  pasha  sends  out  his  men  and  guns. 
Thou  hast  made  the  pasha  tremble  in  his  dreams, 
0 Faruk ! ” 

“ The  musafir  (guest)  speaks  the  truth,”  exclaimed 
several  of  the  company. 

“ Nevertheless,”  said  Faruk,  “it  is  not  well  to  he 
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too  near  even  the  wounded  wolf.  Behold,  our  flocks 
and  our  herds  have  eaten  up  the  best  of  the  grass, 
and  it  is  now  time  to  move.  To-morrow  we  will  pass 
to  the  westward  of  the  Sinjar  ; and  if  the  brood  of  the 
Osmanli  hog  (the  curse  of  God  be  upon  them  !)  move 
in  that  direction,  the  Yezidees  will  see  them  from  afar, 
and  we  may  combine  to  cut  them  to  pieces,  in  spite 
of  their  cannon  and  their  far-shooting  rifles.  The 
basha  has  already  been  warned  of  the  sharpness  of 
my  sword — * the  wise  may  learn  with  a wink,  the 
fool  with  a kick,’' — and  he  may  want  another  lesson. 
He  is  not  content  with  ruling  slaves,  his  arrogance 
may  tempt  him  too  far.  ‘ If  God  purposes  the 
destruction  of  an  ant,  he  allows  wings  to  grow  upon 
her.’  Inshallah  ! the  hasha  may  try  to  fly,  and  we 
will  be  there  to  see  his  fall.” 

“ Inshallah  ! Inshallah  ! ” was  echoed  on  all  sides, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  to  prepare  for  the 
morrow’s  march. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Desert  Life — Hunting  and  Hawking — Military  Movements 
— An  Arab  Poet. 

I was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  lowing  of 
oxen,  the  braying  of  asses,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and 
the  loud  cries  of  herdsmen.  I sprang  from  my  hard 
conch,  and  hastened  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for 
departure  that  were  going  on  around  me.  Tents 
were  being  struck,  and  camels  laden,  under  the 
protest  of  the  loudly-complaining  animals,  who 
groaned  and  screamed  as  each  burden  was  placed 
on  their  backs. 

Upon  the  women  devolved  the  heaviest  work, 
helped  by  the  few  negro  slaves  who  belonged  to  the 
wealthiest  of  the  chiefs,  and  were  treated  as  members 
of  the  family.  The  great  lords  of  the  tribe,  who  had 
a plurality  of  wives  and  some  few  slaves,  never 
touched  a burden  with  their  fingers  ; but  leaving  all 
the  rough  work  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  house- 
hold, they  mounted  and  rode  forward. 
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The  great  dames,  too,  though  less  exempt  than 
their  lords  from  the  drudgery  of  labour,  naturally 
did  little  more  than  superintend ; while  the  humbler 
families,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  children, 
with  perhaps  one  ox  or  ass,  worked  more  equally. 

In  a marvellously  short  space  of  time,  the  whole 
nomad  city,  comprising  about  ten  thousand  souls, 
was  moving,  like  a vast  sea  of  men  and  animals, 
towards  the  west.  The  horsemen,  most  of  whom 
were  distributed  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  presented 
an  imposing  spectacle  of  the  best  wild  lancers  in 
the  world,  mounted  on  steeds  many  of  which  were 
marvels  of  speed  and  endurance,  as  well  as  of  equine 
beauty,  and,  at  this  spring-time  of  the  year,  in  then- 
best  condition,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  grass. 

But  the  strangest  sight  of  all  was  that  presented 
by  the  singular  contrivances  for  carrying  the  women 
on  the  backs  of  the  camels.  At  a distance,  the 
animals,  as  they  moved  across  the  plain,  looked  like 
gigantic  birds,  with  wings  outspread  ; and  when  half 
a dozen  or  more  of  these  were  travelling  abreast,  the 
effect  was  striking.  Great  skill  had  been  shown  in 
loading  the  animals.  The  camels  carried  the  tents 
and  builder  baggage  of  the  wealthy ; hut  the  poorer 
man  had  often  nothing  but  an  ass  on  which  to  place 
his  wife  and  child  ; another  put  his  small  family  on 
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the  back  of  a cow,  a lean  and  agile  beast,  unlike  the 
sleek  European  animal  that  grazes  in  fenced  fields  ; 
while  the  poorest  of  the  poor  marched  with  their 
whole  possessions  on  their  backs. 

The  Bedouin  arms  were  neither  costly  nor  varied. 
The  sheikhs  carried  the  long  spear  of  bamboo,  the 
national  weapon,  often  adorned  with  ostrich  feathers, 
and  which  they  wielded  with  singular  skill  and  grace. 
They  also  wore  the  curved  sabre,  and  not  unfrequently 
a pistol.  There  were  two  or  three  hundred  men 
armed  with  the  ten-grooved  rifle,  but  the  rude  and 
often  imperfect  lock,  and  had  powder,  modified  the 
efficiency  of  that  formidable  weapon  ; while  many 
men  and  boys  carried  the  javelin,  or  club. 

We  two  prisoners,  or,  as  Faruk  called  us,  “guests,” 
mounted  on  our  original  baggage  horses,  rode  with 
the  sheikh,  and  his  elders  and  sons,  in  advance  of  the 
main  body.  The  fresh,  invigorating  air  of  the  desert 
made  me  cease  to  wonder  at  the  rapid  recovery  of  my 
patient,  still  less  at  the  strong,  wiry  forms  of  those 
who  passed  their  lives  on  these  plains.  The  sheikh’s 
son,  Emin,  carried  on  his  wrist  a falcon  ; and  we  had 
not  ridden  far  before  he  was  launched  at  an  ohara,  or 
small  bustard.  The  noble  bird  gyrated  upwards  to  a 
vantage  height  above  his  quarry,  and  theix  shot  down 
like  a bullet,  bringing  to  the  earth  the  dead  Fil'd, 
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which  Emin  gently  abstracted,  feeding  the  falcon  on 
a portion  of  the  liver. 

Thus,  during  the  long  journey,  did  we  cheat  our- 
selves of  all  sense  of  weariness ; the  bright  sky,  the 
fragrant  and  spicy  odours,  the  brilliant  flowers,  were 
a lasting  source  of  enjoyment ; while  from  time  to 
time  the  herds  of  gazelles,  the  flocks  of  large  bustards, 
a glimpse  of  some  strange  animal,  and,  perhaps,  the 
supposed  track  of  a lion  or  panther,  would  furnish 
occasion  for  excitement,  or  objects  for  the  chase. 

A day’s  quiet  march  brought  us  to  the  lake  of 
Khatounieh,  near  the  Sinjar  mountain,  and  here  we 
rested  for  the  night,  encamping  some  hours  before 
sunset,  that  the  animals  might  feed.  "VTe  were  visited 
by  a deputation  of  the  Yezidee  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain,  who  brought  partridges,  and  the  young  of 
the  ibex,  or  wild  mountain  goat,  as  tokens  of  good 
will.  They  were  a grim  race  of  warriors,  these 
adorers  of  the  Evil  One,  and  there  was  a truce  now 
between  them  and  the  Bedouins  (with  whom  the 
Yezidees  are  often  at  war).  Unlike  the  Arabs,  they 
all  carried  well-made  rifles,  and  knew  how  to  use 
them,  and  they  were  dreaded  by  their  enemies. 

Some  sheep  were  now  slaughtered  in  honour  of 
our  guests,  who  feasted  in  the  tent  of  Faruk.  All 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  met  at  the  banquet,  which 
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consisted  of  huge  bowls  of  rice,  boiled,  and  thoroughly 
saturated  with  grease.  Upon  the  white  masses  were 
placed  big  morsels  of  mutton,  and  the  head,  brains, 
and  delicate  parts  were  put  in  a little  hollow  of  the 
rice,  to  be  served  to  the  most  distinguished  guests. 
Great  decorum  was  observed  throughout  this  enter- 
tainment ; too  many  never  sat  down  to  one  howl,  but 
after  each  had  eaten  his  fill,  he  arose,  and  the  sheikh 
called  to  another  to  take  the  vacant  place ; and  so  on 
until  the  lads,  who  had  watched  the  feast  with 
hungry  eyes,  fell  upon  what  remained,  and  the  dogs 
regaled  themselves  on  the  bones  and  crumbs. 

The  Yezidees  swore  vengeance  on  the  Osmanlis, 
and  promised  that,  should  the  latter  venture  to 
follow  the  Bedouin,  the  worshippers  of  Satan  would 
sally  out  from  their  mountain  fastness,  and  menace 
the  communications  of  the  Turks,  and  so  make 
their  desert  march  a dangerous  one.  Caval  Yussuf* 
the  spiritual  chief  of  the  mountain,  and  Sheikh 
Faruk,  the  prince  of  the  Shammar,  thus  swore 
eternal  amity,  and  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance 
against  their  common  oppressors. 

On  the  morrow,  our  march  was  resumed  towards 
the  deep  and  narrow  river,  the  Kliabour,  which  we 
reached  by  sunset.  Here  we  considered  ourselves 
comparatively  safe  from  Ottoman  pursuit.  It  would 
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be  easy  enough  for  cavalry  to  follow  us,  but  these 
the  well-mounted  Bedouins  feared  not,  as  they  had 
far  larger  bodies  of  better  warriors  ; but  the  objects 
of  their  greatest  dread,  the  guns,  would  have  to 
be  conveyed  across  two  rivers,  not  to  speak  of 
smaller  streams,  and  some  difficult  country.  Then, 
in  case  of  a very  superior  force,  aided  by  the  Yezi- 
dees,  attacking  the  Ottomans,  the  guns  might  be 
lost,  which  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  arms  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  morrow  of  our  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khabour  was  spent  in  crossing  that  stream,  during 
wfhich  operation  a large  force  of  well-armed  horse- 
men returned  upon  our  track,  to  act  as  a recon- 
naissance en  force,  and  from  this  again  went  light 
parties  of  twos  and  threes  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Turks.  The  whole  of  the  tribe,  the  camels, 
oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and  asses,  the  tents  and  pro- 
visions, were  securely  conveyed  across  the  river,  and 
we  now  found  ourselves  safely  reposing  in  the  richest 
pastures.  The  grass  near  the  water  grew  luxuriantly, 
the  horses  w7aded  up  to  their  bellies  in  fields  of  wild 
barley,  and  the  cattle  and  camels  yielded  us  their 
richest  milk  and  butter. 

The  safety  I have  spoken  of  was,  however,  only 
comparative  ; besides  the  formidable  force  of  warriors 
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who  observed  the  Ottomans  and  their  dreaded  guns, 
other  hardy  and  cunning  scouts  were  despatched  to 
the  westward,  to  patrol  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  watch  the  movements  of  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  Shammar,  the  Aneyzee  Bedouins,  who  roam 
over  the  Syrian  deserts,  and  who  have  gradually,  in 
concert  with  Turkish  misgovernment,  laid  waste  the 
fair  plains  of  Syria,  until  in  two  places  they  encamp 
near  the  sea  (24).  The  movement  of  Faruk  towards 
the  west  would  doubtless  be  reported  to  Abdurrhaman, 
the  sheikh  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Aneyzee,  and 
it  was  scarcely  doubtful  that  Turkish  emissaries  from 
Mosul  would  excite  the  chief  to  attack  us— an  easy 
task,  since  the  Aneyzee  and  Shammar  are  ever  at 
deadly  feud.  Our  right  flank  would  then  require 
to  be  guarded,  and  for  this  purpose  Zeid,  a cunning 
and  grey-bearded  Bedouin,  was  despatched  with  fifty 
horsemen  to  patrol  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  check  the  movements  of  the  rival  tribe.  He 
did  not  require  to  be  instructed  to  take  advantage 
of  any  good  thing  that  Providence  might  send  him, 
and  on  the  following  day  three  or  four  of  his  men 
came  into  camp,  driving  before  them  a score  of 
animals,  comprising  two  camels,  three  horses,  and 
several  oxen,  which  they  had  captured  from  a small 
tribe  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
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who  had  imprudently  encamped  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  tempted  by  some  rich  pasture,  and  who  were 
pounced  upon  by  the  hawk-eyed  Zeid. 

The  arrival  of  the  plunder  was  greeted  with  the 
noisiest  Arab  welcome,  and  the  loud  tehleel,  or 
hallelujahs,  arose  from  the  jubilant  lips  of  the  dusky 
women,  whose  husbands  had  thus  proved  their  skill 
and  valour. 

Two  days  were  tranquilly  passed  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  perfect  pastoral  scenes.  Sheikh  Faruk 
sate  for  hours  daily  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  adminis- 
tering even-handed  justice  between  man  and  man, 
and  at  the  appointed  hours  leading  the  prayers  of 
all  who  happened  to  join  the  ever  numerous  circle 
round  him.  He  would  then  mount  his  favourite 
mare,  and,  surrounded  by  three  or  four  of  his  sons 
or  sons-in-law,  and  a score  of  lances  besides,  would 
ride  out  to  some  eminence,  to  survey  the  country, 
and  to  fly  his  falcons,  or  run  his  greyhounds.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  I accompanied  him, 
we  came  upon  a herd  of  wild  asses,  and  after  an 
exciting  gallop,  in  which,  mounted  as  I was,  my 
hosts  left  me  far  behind,  they  captured  a beautiful 
young  wild  ass,  on  which  we  feasted  the  same  day. 

After  the  feast,  a poor  and  ragged  camel-driver 
entered  the  tent,  exclaiming,  “ Salaam  Aleikum  ! ” 
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The  solemn  answer,  “ Aleikum  salaam  ! ” came 
from  every  mouth. 

“Yah  Faruk,”  said  he,  “shall  I repeat  thee  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  thy  father,  Sofuk,  slain  by 
the  foul  Osmanli?  I have  recited  the  story  in  the 
tent  of  thy  enemy,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Aneyzee,  and 
he  gave  me  a horse.  Yah  Faruk,  listen  ! ” 

“ I listen,”  said  Faruk ; “ let  us  hear  thy  poem, 
0 camel-driver ! ” 

The  man  advanced  a little  from  the  circle,  and, 
seating  himself  in  front  of  the  sheikh,  began  in  a 
low  monotone  to  recite  the  virtues  of  the  open- 
handed  Sofuk  ; describing  him  as  a marvellous 
horseman — “ a horseman  amongst  horsemen,  a rider 
amongst  the  Arabs,  a cavalier  amongst  the  sons  of 
the  Shammar.  He  rode  a mare  whose  progenitors, 
famous  in  the  provinces  of  Nejd,  were  blessed  by  the 
Apostle  of  God,  Mahomed  (upon  whom  be  peace) — 
a mare  whose  limbs  were  strong  and  yet  elastic, 
like  the  stem  of  the  young  palm-tree.  Her  body 
was  round  and  well  proportioned,  even  as  those  of 
the  fairest  maidens  of  Nejd,  and  her  skin  shone 
like  the  surface  of  the  lake  Khatounich  under  the 
beams  of  the  moon ; her  eye,  too,  was  gentle,  soft, 
and  loving,  even  as  the  eye  of  the  Arab  maid ; and 
the  courage  of  the  mare  was  perfect,  even  as  that 
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of  the  sheikh  of  sheikhs,  her  master ; and  her  rage 
in  battle  was  terrible,  even  as  that  of  the  lion  in 
whose  skin  sticketh  the  broken  lance  of  the  hunter. 
Lo  ! the  name  of  the  mare  was  Nasib,  and  she  was 
of  the  pure  blood  of  the  Saghlowi. 

“ Lo ! Sofuk  led  his  armies  into  the  wilderness, 
and  his  horses  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Barada 
and  Awaj,  the  rivers  of  Sham  (Damascus),  while 
those  of  the  Aneyzee  were  thirsting  in  the  desert 
of  Es  Zaffa. 

“ Lo  ! Sofuk  turned  his  horses’  heads  from  Sham, 
and  he  traversed  the  deserts  of  Sinjar,  and  he 
crossed  the  broad  waters  of  the  Tigris,  and  he  called 
unto  the  Osmanlis  at  Mosul,  and  menaced  their 
harems  ; and  the  Osmanlis  sent  out  hytas  * — hytas 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Kurds,  and  hytas  of  the  Turko- 
mans ; hut  few  returned,  and  those  with  their  faces 
blackened,  and  many  watered  the  earth  with  their 
blood;  for  Sofuk,  the  father  of  the  Shammar,  was 
terrible  ; Sofuk  was  invulnerable  ; Sofuk  was  a man 
of  war ; and  the  Osmanli  trembled  at  the  name  of 
Sofuk.” 

Thus  did  the  poet  continue,  while  the  dark  eyes 
of  his  audience  flashed  with  pride  and  exultation,  as 
each  daring  deed  of  Sofuk,  the  ideal  Arab  hero,  was 

* Hvtas,  irregular  cavalry.  Bashi-bazooks. 
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described  in  the  rich  and  glowing  language  of  the 
desert,  a language  not  second  to  Greek  itself  in 
power  and  affluence.  As  the  poet,  in  loud  tones, 
described  a sudden  onslaught,  led  by  Sofuk  and  his 
brave  sons  (some  of  whom  were  listening),  the 
audience  carried  their  hands  to  their  swords,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  a shout  of  triumph. 

Then  followed  praise  of  the  boundless  hospitality 
of  the  sheikh  ; how  he  slaughtered  hecatombs  of 
sheep  to  feed  the  hungry  and  the  strangers  who  never 
turned  from  his  tent  with  empty  bellies.  “ Amongst 
the  guests  came  Mahomed  Agha,  the  Osmanli,  and 
ten  of  his  followers.”  Here  a groan  of  rage  and 
grief  burst  from  the  audience,  and  the  poet  paused. 

“ Mahomed  Agha  was  an  Osmanli,  the  son  of  an 
Osmanli,  and  he  came  and  ate  with  Sofuk.  He  ate 
bread  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  and  he  and  his  followers 
were  filled.  And  he  wiped  his  mouth,  and  said, 
‘ Bismillah  ! I was  hungry  and  am  now  fed.  I will 
depart  with  my  followers.’  ” 

“‘Go  in  peace,’  said  Sofuk;  “but  suffer  me  to 
ride  with  thee  an  hour,  and  then  we  will  embrace, 
and  part  in  peace,  0 Mahomed  Agha ! ’ 

“ And  the  sheikh  mounted,  with  but  six  of  his 
chosen  ones — Osman,  Zeid,  Slosh,  and  three  others 
who  are  in  paradise. 
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“ And  so  did  Sofuk  and  liis  six  followers  ride  out 
with  Mahomed  Agha,  the  Osmanli,  and  his  ten 
well-armed  men.  And,  behold  ! they  rode  one 
hour’s  journey  beyond  the  farthermost  herds  of  the 
tribe,  and  there  they  halted,  and  they  embraced. 
Sofuk  kissed  Mahomed,  and  the  Osmanli  spoke 
sweet  words  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  so  did 
Sofuk  utter  the  words  of  peace.  And,  lo ! he  and 
his  followers  turned  to  depart.  And,  as  the  face  of 
the  sheikh  was  towards  his  camp,  and  his  back  to  the 
Osmanli,  the  thunder  of  firearms  was  heard.  The 
pistols  of  the  accursed  Osmanli  were  pointed  at  the 
backs  of  the  brave  warriors,  and  they  fell  under  the 
fire.  Lo  ! the  souls  of  the  Arabs  fled  to  Paradise. 
Let  us  thank  the  All-Merciful  that  Sofuk  is  with  our 
Lord  Mahomed  (may  God  favour  and  preserve 
him !)  in  the  blessed  meadows  with  the  crystal 
streams,  and  with  the  glorious  houris  that  live  for 
ever  in  paradise.  For  God,  whose  name  be  exalted, 
hath  said,  in  the  Excellent  Book,  ‘Verily,  to  God  we 
belong,  and  verily  to  Him  we  return.’  ” (25.) 

As  the  poet  recounted  the  true  and  tragic  fate  of  the 
renowned  Sofuk,  the  audience  listened  in  the  stillest 
silence,  their  heads  sunk  down ; the  tears  coursed 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  roughest  warrior ; and,  at  last, 
Faruk  hid  his  face,  and  turned  away  to  weep. 
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And  there  was  a moan  throughout  the  tent.  The 
poet  remarked,  with  evident  pride,  the  effect  that  his 
rhapsody  had  produced  on  the  assembly  of  warriors. 
Faruk  was  soon  himself  again,  and  rewarded  the 
bard  with  the  gift  of  a horse ; and  so  he  went  away 
rejoicing. 

On  the  morning  following  this  remarkable  scene,  I 
observed  a movement  in  the  encampment ; and  when 
I rushed  out  from  my  tent,  I saw  in  the  distance  a 
large  body  riding  off  towards  the  east.  I inquired 
of  my  neighbours,  and  could  only  get,  for  an  answer, 
the  word,  “ Osmanli ; ” so  I concluded  the  Osmanli 
were  upon  us;  and  I feared  that  Mijwell  and  his 
force  had  met  misfortune  at  the  hands  of  the 
pasha’s  Bashi  Bazooks.  I presently  found  Moosa, 
and  we  both  asked  for  Sheikh  Faruk ; but  he  had 
ridden  out  with  the  horsemen  I had  seen  going 
eastward. 

We  at  once  saddled  our  sorry  steeds,  and  followed, 
but  the  quick  walk  of  the  splendid  Bedouin  mares 
was  so  superior  to  our  pace  that  we  could  barely  keep 
them  in  sight.  At  last  they  disappeared  over  the 
brow  of  an  elevation,  and  we  were  nearly  half  an  hour 
in  reaching  the  spot  where  we  last  saw  them.  When, 
however,  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  sceno 
that  met  our  eyes  at  once  dispelled  all  our  ideas  of 
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an  Arab  defeat.  Sheikh  Faruk  was  returning  with 
his  horsemen,  and  with  the  whole  force  that  had 
been  absent  so  long,  and  they  were  bringing  with 
them  a large  booty. 

In  front  of  the  cavalcade  was  a herd  of  oxen,  with 
camels,  and  asses,  which  had  been  driven  from  some 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jezirah;  for  Mijwell, 
while  watching  the  Turks,  had  not  been  neglectful  of 
his  material  interests  ; and,  having  ascertained  that 
the  main  object  of  the  Turks  was  to  escort  the 
pasha’s  harem,  he  despatched  part  of  his  force  to 
plunder  a district  not  yet  visited  by  Bedouins,  and 
had  thus  reaped  much  spoil.  Meantime,  the  sly 
chief  had  lured  a part  of  the  Turkish  force  across 
the  river  by  a cunningly-devised  story,  told  to  the 
Turkish  commander  by  a pretended  spy,  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a small  Bedouin  encampment  within 
easy  reach,  from  which  the  fighting  men  had 
departed  on  an  expedition.  The  Turks,  being  thus 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  were  pounced  upon  by  a 
much  superior  force,  and  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  or 
drowned  in  the  river,  the  Arabs  only  losing  two  men, 
and  one  valuable  mai-e. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  that  day  in  the  camp 
of  the  Shammar : the  women  gave  the  returning 
warriors  their  shrillest  welcome,  the  captured  cattle 
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and  camels  rewarded  the  courage  of  the  heroes,  and 
Faruk  gave  a grand  feast  the  same  night,  at  which 
numbers  of  sheep  were  consumed,  and  mountains  of 
rice  and  batter  devoured  by  the  hungry  heroes,  who 
were  glad  to  repose  their  wearied  limbs,  and  feed  their 
sinewy  mares  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Khabour. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  neither  Moosa  nor 
myself  were  over  anxious  to  escape  from  our  captivity. 
The  spring  climate  was  perfect,  the  mode  of  life 
novel  and  interesting,  and  our  host  and  his  followers 
hospitable.  Thus  we  allowed  time  to  slip  on,  expect- 
ing daily  that  some  overture  would  be  made  by  the 
pasha  to  ransom  us,  or  that  we  might  be  exchanged 
for  some  unhappy  members  of  the  tribe,  who,  we 
heard,  were  in  the  prison  at  Mosul. 

When  the  grass  was  well  eaten  in  one  place,  we 
moved  farther  down  the  river  into  new  and  richer 
pastures.  For  a few  days  everything  was  clean  ana 
wholesome,  and  we  revelled  in  a wilderness  of  vege- 
tation fresh  from  the  hand  of  Nature.  But  the 
multitude  of  animals  soon  caused  the  grass  to  dis- 
appear, and  spoiled  the  fragrant  freshness  of  the 
turf ; so  another  movement  brought  us  again  into 
new  pastures,  and  amongst  the  sweet  smell  of 
flowers  and  spicy  herbs. 

I often  wandered  forth,  with  two  or  three  riflemen, 
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in  pursuit  of  game,  and  enjoyed  the  study  of  nature 
in  the  desert.  The  river  was  narrow  and  deep,  and 
its  channel  divided  by  numerous  islands,  covered 
with  dense  jungle.  Here  we  found  wild  hogs,  but 
my  comrades  seldom  molested  them,  as  their  flesh 
was  unclean  ; occasionally  a wanton  shot  would  be 
fired  at  an  old  boar  as  he  swam  to  his  hiding-place. 
But,  besides  these  animals,  there  were  beavers,  and 
these  being  in  great  request,  on  acconnt  of  their 
glands,  which  are  supposed  by  the  Turks  to  possess 
an  aphrodisiac  property,  and  are  sold  for  almost  their 
weight  in  gold,  are  threatened  with  extermination  at 
no  distant  period.  The  jungle,  moreover,  swarmed 
with  francolin,  or  black  partridge,  which  made  the 
river-side  vocal  every  evening  by  their  crowing.  The 
vast  plains  offered  other  objects  of  chase  : at  times 
the  grass  would  be  peopled  with  migratory  quails, 
affording  a pleasant  addition  to  our  food.  The 
bustards  were  of  three  different  species — the  great 
bustard,  a noble  bird,  larger  than  a turkey  ; the  obara, 
or  middle-sized  bird  ; and  the  lesser  bustard ; — at 
each  of  which  we  flew  our  hawks. 

Not  unfrequently  we  met  with  large  herds  of  wild 
asses,  but  they  were  too  fleet  of  foot  (except  the  very 
young  ones)  to  be  overtaken  by  the  swiftest  dogs  or 
horses.  The  gazelles  were  often  chased,  as  were  the 
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numerous  hares,  and  we  made  no  account  of  hyaenas 
and  porcupines,  which  lived  together  in  holes  in  the 
rocky  chasms  that  here  and  there  stretched  across 
the  plain. 

North  of  Bagdad  the  lion  is  rare  ; yet  once  the 
noble  beast  was  hunted  to  death  by  a troop  of  our 
people,  when  out  on  a “ ghazoo,”  or  plundering 
expedition.  This  victory  over  the  king  of  beasts 
cost  the  Arabs  dear,  as  he  severely  wounded  a 
valuable  mare. 

Thus  joyously  passed  my  so-called  captivity : and 
the  reader  may  imagine  that  I desired  nothing  better 
than  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  these  sons  of  Ishmael. 
But  such  was  not  the  case ; the  habits  of  a civilized 
life  are  too  strong  to  be  easily  broken  through ; the 
instincts  of  a settled  existence  are  as  invincible  to  a 
citizen  as  are  the  reverse  to  the  nomad.  The  child 
of  the  roaming  savage,  when  caught  young,  and 
trained  amongst  a settled  race,  will  one  day  escape 
to  the  woods,  and,  casting  off  his  clothing,  will  herd 
with  some  wild  race.  So  would  the  civilized  man, 
lingering  in  the  desert,  long  to  return  to  the  walled 
city,  and  to  the  habits  of  his  kind ; and  thus  did 
I begin  to  feel  at  last  impatient  to  resume  my  career, 
and  so  determined  to  make  some  attempt  to  rejoin 
the  Turks. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Dervish — A Dangerous  Plot — A Sudden  Deteemi- 
nation — Farewell  to  the  Deseet. 

Within  certain  limits,  no  restraint  was  put  on  our 
movements  by  our  Bedouin  captors ; but  we  knew 
full  well  that  any  attempt  to  escape  would  be  futile, 
unless  we  stole  some  swift  mares,  and  this  seemed 
impracticable.  My  medical  services  were  in  constant 
request — not  that  there  was  much  serious  illness,  but 
these  savages,  especially  the  women,  were  as  fond  of 
being  doctored  as  tbe  most  civilized  dwellers  in  cities. 
I was  welcome  wherever  I went,  and  often  amused 
myself  by  straying  into  a tent,  and  conversing,  in  my 
very  imperfect  Arabic,  with  the  inmates. 

On  one  occasion  I stumbled  on  the  strangest 

O 

figure  I had  yet  seen  amongst  the  Shammar.  He 
was  a man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  dressed  in 
dirty  rags  scarcely  sufficient  for  decency.  On  his 
head  he  wore  an  old  Persian  cap,  and  over  his 
shoulders  the  skin  of  a gazelle.  Around  his  neck 
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was  hung  a huge  chaplet  of  beads.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  a battle-axe,  and  in  his  left  the 
shell  of  a Seychelle  cocoa-nut.  He  was  seated  on 
the  ground,  apparently  in  deep  contemplation,  while 
from  time  to  time  he  uttered  the  word  “ Hak,”  in 
an  abrupt,  loud  voice.  He  was  a wandering  dervish, 
who,  in  travelling  across  the  desert  from  city  to  city, 
had  sought  hospitality  with  the  Sliammar. 

Presently  he  turned  his  keen  eyes  on  me,  and  I 
fancied  I saw  in  him  a likeness  to  some  one  I had 
known  before,  but  who  that  was  I could  not  recollect. 
He  exclaimed,  “ Yah  Hakeem,  listen,  and  be  wise  in 
time : ‘ There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomed  is 
the  Apostle  of  God.’  ” A murmur  of  approbation 
from  the  bystanders  followed  this  speech,  and  I 
quietly  withdrew,  fearing  an  exhibition  of  fanati- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  lawless  dervish. 

I thought  but  little  of  this  rencontre ; but  on  the 
following  day,  Moosa  suddenly  entered  the  tent  where 
I was  conversing  with  two  or  three  Arabs,  and, 
seating  himself,  contrived,  unobserved,  to  bid  me 
meet  him  in  an  hour,  at  a certain  place  on  the  river- 
side, where  a high  bank  screened  a few  yards  of 
ground  from  observation.  There  was  such  an  air 
of  mystery  and  caution  in  Moosa’s  manner  of  making 
this  appointment,  that  I fully  expected  to  hear  some- 
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thing  of  the  last  importance ; nor  was  I disappointed, 
as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Before  Moosa  had  finished  an  animated  conversa- 
tion in  Arabic,  I contrived  quietly  to  withdraw  from 
the  company— an  easy  feat,  as  I was  a dumb  member 
of  the  society,  owing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  language.  I sauntered  idly  towards  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  carefully  looking  behind  me  to  see 
that  I was  unwatched.  I then  lay  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  and  quickly  slipping  over  into  the 
hollow,  to  my  dismay,  nearly  dropped  upon  the 
dervish,  hiding  in  the  same  place. 

I drew  back,  uncertain  what  to  do,  when  the  man 
seized  me  by  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  exclaiming  in 
Turkish,  “Fear  not,  Hekim  Bashi;  sit  still;  lam 
thy  friend.” 

“ I fear  not,  0 Dervish  ! ” I answered.  “ I came 
but  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river;  suffer  me, 
then,  to  leave  thee  to  thy  meditations.” 

“ Yok — no,  Hekim  Bashi ; sit,  sit;  rise  not ; Moosa 
is  coming,”  said  the  dervish. 

I was  dumb  with  astonishment,  and  fearful  of 
opening  my  mouth,  lest  I might  commit  myself ; 
and  while  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  suddenly 
Moosa  slipped  over  the  bank,  and,  without  being 
disconcerted  at  the  presence  of  the  dervish,  seated 
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himself,  and  at  once  plunged  into  the  object  of  our 
meeting. 

“Look  here,”  said  he,  “the  pasha  sends  this 
scrap  of  paper,  sealed  with  his  signature.  He  tells 
us  that  the  dervish  Abdullah  is  charged  with  a mes- 
sage from  him,  and  is  in  his  confidence.  We  are  to 
listen,  and  be  instructed  by  Abdullah  the  Fakir.” 

On  this  the  dervish  rose,  and  peeped  over  the  high 
ground  behind  us  to  see  that  there  were  no  listeners ; 
— our  hiding-place  commanded  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  He  then  sate  down,  and  thus  spoke  in 
Turkish  : — 

“ Look  at  me.  I am  the  dervish  Abdullah,  the 
Fakir,  the  servant  of  God.  I have  no  money — I spit 
on  it ; but  I am  an  Osmanli,  and  I hate  the  Bedouin. 
I am  the  friend  of  great  pashas  and  viziers,  and 
when  their  wisdom  fails  they  come  to  Abdullah, 
the  son  of  Murad.  I am  the  friend  of  Nasreddin 
Mahomed  Khan,  of  Herat ; I am  beloved  of  Mirul- 
lah  Khan,  of  Khorassan ; and  surely  I am  the  coun- 
cillor of  Dost  Mahomed,  of  Cabul,  whose  child  I 
saved  when  it  was  withering  under  the  evil  eye.  Now 
am  I come  to  Arabistan,  and  have  met  with  Hafiz 
Pasha,  who  is  the  man  after  my  own  heart ; and  lo  ! 
I found  him  sick  and  in  trouble,  and  his  face  was 
blackened,  and  he  was  uneasy,  even  as  he  who  rideth 
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on  a jackass-saddle  with  a needle  in  it ; and  I asked 
him,  ‘ Where  is  the  flea  that  hiteth  thee?’  and  he 
answered,  ‘ Lo  ! the  dog  Faruk,  the  sheikh  of  the 
Shammar,  hath  blackened  my  face,  and  I would  fain 
be  avenged  on  him.’ 

“ And  I said  to  Hafiz,  * Look  on  me  : I am  a 
dervish,  a servant  of  the  All -Merciful ; and  I knew 
that  the  Bedouin  dog  had  bitten  the  Osmanli  Hon, 
and  that  two  of  his  servants  were  even  now  with  the 
Arab  in  the  desert.  Therefore  it  is  that  I am  come 
to  help  thee  by  my  counsel.  Fear  not  that  the  sheikh 
will  escape  thee:  “the  corn  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  hut  comes  at  last  to  the  mill,”  so  will  destiny 
drive  the  Arab’s  neck  under  thy  foot.’  ” 

The  dervish  went  on,  in  an  animated  manner,  to 
detail  a scheme  by  which  Sheikh  Faruk  might  be 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  temptation  of 
plunder.  The  pasha  counted  on  the  dervish,  Moosa, 
and  myself  to  aid  him  in  the  scheme,  and  he  had 
evidently  made  such  preparations  as  to  insure  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  tribe  by  grape-shot  and 
musketry  placed  in  ambuscade.  Moosa  appeared 
almost  as  enthusiastic  as  the  dervish,  and  was  fertile 
in  suggestions  improving  upon  the  pasha’s  plan.  As 
for  myself,  I could  see  nothing  hut  difficulties.  The 
sheikh  was  as  inured  to  traps  as  any  old  city  rat,  and 
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lie  was  far  better  served  with  spies  and  scouts  than 
the  pasha.  I felt  sure  that  au  attempt  on  our  part 
to  lure  him  towards  any  ambuscade,  the  details  of 
which  he  would  probably  have  learned  beforehand  hy 
means  of  his  spies,  would  only  recoil  upon  our  heads. 
I urged  these  objections,  but  in  vaiu.  Moosa  was 
eager  for  the  plan,  and  gave  a hint  that  perhaps  my 
religion  stood  in  the  way  of  my  serving  the  Osmanli. 
I was  stung  by  this  reproach,  and  thought  it  wiser 
gradually  to  appear  convinced ; so  at  last  we  had 
arranged  every  possible  detail,  and  had  charged  the 
dervish  with  the  -whole  plan  : then,  as  night  came 
on,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  holy  vagabond,  who  started 
at  once  for  Mosul,  to  carry  out  the  bloody  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  main  body  of  the  Shammar. 

When  once  again  I found  myself  alone  with  Moosa, 
he  exclaimed,  “ God  love  thee,  Hekim  Baslii ! ‘ when 
thou  seest  a wall  inclining,  run  from  under  it.’  We 
must  depart  at  once.” 

I stared  in  astonishment,  and  answered,  “ Then 
what  about  the  dervish’s  plot,  and  how  are  we  to  aid 
the  pasha  ?” 

“Man,  are  you  also  mad?”  exclaimed  Moosa; 
“ see  you  not  we  are  ‘ in  a narrow  lane,  and  the  ass 
is  kicking?’  We  have  never  yet  been  in  such  peril. 
Our  pasha  is  mad ; anger  hath  blinded  his  eyes. 
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Faruk  cannot  be  hurt,  but  we  shall  be  destroyed. 
The  plot  of  the  dervish  is  worthy  of  a delibashy  ” — 
(madhead). 

I listened  with  astonishment  while  Moosa  went 
over  the  objections  I had  urged,  and  added  others  of 
his  own ; and  I asked  why  he  had  apparently  been  so 
eager,  a little  while  ago,  to  carry  out  the  plan  ? 

“Man,”  said  he,  “let  me  rather  ask  why  you  put 
us  both  in  danger  by  openly  objecting  to  it  ? The 
only  way  was  to  enter  into  the  scheme,  and  thus  get 
rid  of  the  dervish.  Now  the  field  is  clear,  and  we 
can  work  for  ourselves.  We  must  do  our  utmost  to 
escape  before  any  suspicions  can  fall  upon  us.  We 
can  then  tell  the  pasha  that  Faruk  has  gone  off  to 
Arabia,  and  that  all  our  persuasions  to  get  him  into 
the  ambuscade  were  unavailing;  or,  if  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  we  had  better  tell  Faruk  of  the  plot 
before  he  suspects  we  are  in  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  try  to  escape  to  Egypt,  and  begin  life  anew. 
We  might  do  worse.” 

I confessed  myself  an  ass  in  not  having  seen 
through  and  adopted  Moosa’ s apparent  consent  to 
the  plan,  and  I felt  ashamed  in  being  thus  outwitted 
by  a Turk.  It  was  evident  that  the  pasha  was 
blinded  by  rage,  and  did  not  take  into  account  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  entrapping  one  who  had  been 
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inured  to  ambuscades  all  bis  life ; as  for  ourselves, 
his  Excellency  could  hardly  he  expected  to  modify 
his  plans  in  any  way,  so  as  to  be  careful  of  our  lives. 
The  danger,  however,  was  imminent;  so  we  anxiously 
consulted  together  as  to  the  best  course  of  action. 
Various  plans  of  escape  we  proposed  and  rejected. 
Although  apparently  free,  we  well  knew  that  in  a 
desert  republic,  such  as  this,  every  man  is  devoted  to 
the  sheikh,  and  every  man  knows  his  policy.  It  was 
notorious  that  we  were  prisoners  at  large,  waiting  to 
be  ransomed,  so  that  any  attempt  to  escape  would  be 
frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  every  member  of  the 
tribe.  We  had  no  money  wherewith  to  bribe,  and 
no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  land- 
marks. What  was  to  be  done  ? We  both  pondered 
deeply  and  anxiously  on  our  position,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  would  go  boldly 
to  Faruk,  and  ask  for  our  release,  telling  him  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  look  for  ransom  from  the  Turk.  Having 
thus  determined,  we  retired  to  our  tent  and  slept 
soundly. 

We  proceeded  on  the  morrow  to  the  sheikh’s  tent, 
and  found  him  seated,  as  usual,  amongst  the  elders  of 
the  tribe.  It  was  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
confer  in  private  with  Faruk,  nor  did  we  see  the 
necessity  of  secrecy ; so  Moosa,  being  fluent  in 
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Arabic,  was  the  spokesman ; and  he  lifted  np  his 
voice,  and  pleaded  for  our  release,  while  Faruk  and 
the  elders  listened.  He  argued  that  we,  being 
Franks,  would  never  be  ransomed  by  the  Turks, 
were  we  to  remain  in  the  desert  all  our  lives ; that 
we  belonged  to  another  nation  and  tribe,  having  no 
alliance  with  the  Osmanli,  and  no  feud  with  the 
Shammar. 

“ Yah  Faruk,”  exclaimed  Moosa,  “ we  have  eaten 
of  thy  bread,  we  have  slept  in  thy  tent,  we  are  thy 
guests,  and  in  nowise  thy  enemies ; it  is  a shame  for 
an  Arab,  still  more  for  a chief  of  Arabs,  to  treat 
a guest  with  aught  but  courtesy.  The  prophet 
Mahomed  (God  favour  and  preserve  him !)  hath 
commanded  us  to  show  hospitality.  Faruk,  thou 
hast  obeyed  this  injunction  to  the  full ; spoil  it  not, 
then,  by  asking  us,  who  are  guests,  not  enemies,  for 
a ransom  of  gold.  Wilt  thou  that  we  pay  thee  money 
for  thy  bread  and  thy  milk,  like  the  keeper  of  a khan  ? 
God  forbid  ! ” 

“Usta’fr  Ullah — God  forbid ! ” was  echoed  through- 
out the  company,  and  then  Faruk  opened  his  mouth, 
and  spoke, — 

“ Had  you  been  Osmanlis,”  said  he,  “ I would 
have  bound  you  with  cords,  and  fed  you  with  bread 
and  water,  until  your  weight  could  not  have  broken 
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the  back  of  a foal  a month  old,  and  I would  have  kept 
you  two  months  for  a ransom ; and  then,  had  it 
not  been  forthcoming,  I would  have  sent  your  two 
heads  to  the  hasha,  as  a peace  offering.  As  it  is,  you 
are  my  guests,  and  though  we  found  you  herding 
with  the  Osmanli,  between  your  people  and  mine 
there  is  no  feud.  Go  in  peace.” 

“ Yah  Faruk,”  I said,  “ we  have  eaten  thy  bread, 
we  are  thy  friends ; suffer  us  to  take  a message  of 
peace  to  the  pasha.  Why  should  there  be  eternal 
blood  between  thy  people  and  the  Osmanli  ? Surely, 
there  is  space  in  the  land  for  both  ? ” 

“ Hakeem,”  he  answered,  “ thou  speakest  of  what 
thou  understandest  not,  and,  therefore,  thy  words  are 
not  those  of  wisdom.  Surely,  Allah  made  the  horse 
and  the  camel ; they  are  good,  they  carry  us  to  war 
and  to  the  chase,  they  convey  us  across  deserts.  He 
made  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  likewise  the  sheep  ; they 
are  good,  for  their  flesh  can  be  eaten,  and  the  ox 
tilleth  the  ground.  He  made  also  the  wolf  and  the 
hyaena ; hut  who  shall  say  that  they  are  good,  save  to 
thrust  with  the  lance,  to  trap,  and  to  slay?  Verily, 
their  flesh  is  unclean.  Likewise  did  He  make  the 
Osmanli  to  be  the  object  of  our  spears  and  our 
swords  ; but  even  as  the  wolf  and  hyaena  they  are 
foul  beasts,  and  useless,  either  dead  or  alive.  Wilt 
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tliou  look  for  reason  or  mercy  from  the  Osmanli  ? 
What  saith  the  sage  : * A harlot  doth  not  repent,  and 
water  in  a jar  doth  not  become  sour  milk.’  Wilt  thou 
carry  a message  of  peace  to  the  hyaena  ? Lo  ! he  will 
turn  and  rend  thee.  If,  however,  thy  soul  hungereth 
for  a message  from  me  to  the  basha,  tell  him  I will 
some  day  visit  him  with  the  best  of  my  tribe,  and  I 
will  give  his  harem  to  my  negro  slaves,  and  his  blood 
to  the  dogs.” 

“ Yah  Sheikh,”  answered  Moosa,  “ silence  is  gold 
between  thee  and  the  pasha,  and  speech  would  be  as 
the  jingle  of  a camel  hell ; suffer,  then,  thy  servants 
to  he  silent.” 

We  rose  to  depart;  the  sheikh  rose  too,  and  walked 
with  us  out  of  the  tent  to  where  his  mare  and  our 
horses  were  standing,  with  half  a dozen  horsemen 
ready  to  mount. 

“ Ercoob — mount,”  said  Faruk  ; and  we  all  sprang 
into  our  saddles,  and  rode  eastwards.  The  morning 
was  fresh  and  balmy,  the  ah-  vocal  with  the  songs  of 
numerous  larks,  some  of  which  were  warbling  over- 
head, while  numbers  flitted  about  us  in  the  grass, 
where,  too,  the  active  jerboas  hounded  like  miniature 
kangaroos.  The  herdsmen  were  seen,  in  the  distance, 
driving  long  lines  of  camels ; and  sheep  and  cattle, 
in  tens  of  thousands,  covered  the  country  far  as  the 
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eye  could  reach.  The  graceful  Arab  maids,  in  their 
simple  costume  of  one  blue  garment,  were  coming  in 
groups  from  the  river,  balancing  on  their  heads  the 
water  jars,  and  carolling  their  simple  ditties.  Parties 
of  horsemen,  mounted  on  the  best  blood  of  the  desert, 
were  issuing  forth  on  distant  expeditions,  to  spy  out 
the  position  and  movements  of  hostile  tribes  ; while, 
nearer  home,  the  women  at  the  tent  doors  were  grind- 
ing corn,  churning  butter,  or  milking  camels  and 
cows. 

I sighed  as  we  rode  away  from  this  scene  of  quiet 
and  tranquil  beauty,  which  I left  with  regret.  At 
last  we  reached  the  summit  of  a “ tell,”  one  of 
those  huge  mounds,  the  grave  of  buried  Assyrian 
cities,  which  cover  these  plains ; and  here  Faruk 
drew  bridle. 

We  turned  towards  the  encampment,  and  saw 
from  our  elevation  a vast  city  of  black  tents,  skirted 
by  the  winding  river. 

“ Shoof  — look,”  said  Faruk,  addressing  me, 
“ there  is  my  home,  and  there  live  my  people.  O 
Hakeem  ! should  ever  the  sting  of  sorrow  drive  thee 
from  the  city,  come  to  thy  friend  Faruk,  and  he  will 
pluck  it  out  from  thy  flesh.  Should  the  sword  of 
persecution  wound  thee,  leave  the  foul  city  of  the 
Osmanli,  which  stinketh  as  a dunghill,  and  flee  to 
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the  desert,  and  thou  wilt  find  in  me  a friend.  I will 
teach  thee  to  wield  the  lance  and  sword,  thou  shalt 
ride  a mare  of  the  Saghlowi,  and  if  thou  wilt  but  say, 

‘ There  is  but  one  God,’  surely  I will  give  thee  a 
maiden  of  my  tribe,  to  grind  thy  com  and  suckle 
thine  infants.  Go  in  peace.” 

“ Be  iman  Illah — in  the  faith  of  God,”  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  each  Arab  bade  us  adieu. 

On  this,  the  sheikh  embraced  me,  and  the  rest  of 
his  followers  did  the  same ; and  so,  with  a heavy 
heart,  I parted  from  Faruk,  the  noble  sheikh  of  the 
Shammar. 

In  three  days  we  were  in  Mosul,  having  struck  the 
Tigris,  and  floated  down  the  river  to  the  city  on  a 
raft,  which  we  hailed  on  its  way  from  Jezireh. 

We  landed  at  the  meidan  of  Mosul,  opposite 
the  pasha’s  palace,  a large,  whitewashed,  ruinous 
building,  in  front  of  which  were  some  troops  at 
their  drill.  We  at  once  proceeded  to  the  presence 
of  his  Excellency,  who  could  not  disguise  his 
astonishment  at  our  sudden  appearance,  when  he 
expected  we  were  working  out  his  plot  with  the 
Arabs.  Moosa  hastened  to  deprecate  his  wrath. 

“ 0 Pasha  ! ” he  said,  “ it  is  in  vain  to  lay  a 
trap  for  the  wolf  already  gray.  Before  the  dervish 
had  reached  Mosul,  Faruk  had  taken  alarm  : he 
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is  off  to  Nejd.  Wallah,  we  saw  him  start ; he  felt 
sure  you  were  about  to  march  against  him.  These 
Bedouins  are  everywhere  ; every  day  their  spies  come 
from  Mosul,  bringing  reports  of  your  Excellency’s 
preparations.  At  last,  Faruk  sent  off  your  slaves 
without  ransom,  to  allay  your  Excellency’s  wrath. 
We  did  our  utmost  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  the 
point  indicated  by  the  dervish,  but  in  vain ; he 
laughed,  and  said  he  liked  to  live  where  he  could  see 
a day’s  march  around  him.  And  so  he  sent  us  off 
here  just  as  he  started  for  Nejd.” 

The  pasha’s  beard  bristled  with  rage ; he  rapidly 
inhaled  the  smoke  from  his  pipe,  and  nervously 
fingered  his  heads  until  he  was  calm  enough  to 
speak.  He  then  examined  us  carefully  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  tribe.  He  was  intensely  desirous  of 
destroying  them,  and  writhed  under  the  humiliation 
inflicted  on  him  by  this  Arab  — this  half-naked 
barbarian.  Despairing  of  ever  bringing  these  people 
to  fight  in  a regular  way — in  other  words,  to  expose 
themselves  to  be  pelted  by  the  shot  and  shell  of 
artillery — the  pasha  was  bent  on  some  form  of 
treachery.  He  asked  me  if  I thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  surprise  them,  and  I answered  that  I 
saw  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  with  a light  corps, 
mounted  on  delools,  or  trotting  dromedaries,  which 
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could  take  one  or  two  tremendous  forced  marches, 
and  fall  upon  the  encampment  when  the  fighting 
men  were  embarrassed  with  their  families,  tents, 
and  cattle ; but  that  I felt  sure  that  any  force 
encumbered  with  artillery  would  find  such  surprise 
impossible.  I added  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
the  Bedouins  had  any  regular  military  system  of 
vedettes  and  outposts ; and  at  night  they  were 
unprotected,  save  by  their  wakeful  dogs,  but  that 
they  were  always  encamped  far  more  than  a night’s 
journey  from  any  military  force ; and  in  the  earliest 
dawn  there  were  roving  parties  of  horsemen  in  all 
directions,  scouring  the  country  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  and  peering  from  the  tops  of  hills,  with  eyes 
that  rivalled  telescopes.  Moreover,  they  had  spies 
in  all  the  towns — pedlars  and  vagabonds,  who  daily 
brought  news,  and  enjoyed,  in  return,  the  free  and 
boundless  hospitality  of  these  nomads. 

The  pasha  was  struck  by  my  description,  and 
replied  that  a light  corps,  capable  of  surprising  so 
large  an  encampment  as  that  of  Faruk,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  pashalic.  He  might  send  a large  force 
of  hytas  ; but  what  were  they  but  Arabs  themselves  ? 
only  not  half  such  good  horsemen  ! and  Faruk  could, 
doubtless,  on  an  emergency,  send  ten  men  to 
his  one. 
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“ Nothing  but  artillery,”  said  the  pasha,  “ can  he 
used  against  this  son  of  a burnt  father  ; and  with 
that  I will  some  day  blow  him  to  pieces,  inshallah.” 

“ Inshallah,”  was  echoed  by  myself  and  Moosa, 
and  so  the  consultation  ended. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

A Letter  from  Constantinople — Osman  Bet — Dr.  Rrasinski 
— Marie — The  Dervish. 

In  Mosul  I recommenced  town  life,  but  bow  different 
was  it  from  tbat  of  the  northern  cities  of  Trebizond, 
Constantinople,  or  Salonica ! Here  the  language, 
manners,  and  customs  were  Arabic,  instead  of 
Turkish  (or  rather  Graeco-Turkish,  for  the  conquered 
people  have  impressed  their  stamp  on  their  con- 
querors throughout  the  empire  of  Roum).  Here  I 
saw  no  hybrid  European  costumes,  save  on  the  per- 
sons of  the  pasha’s  officers ; the  magnates  of  the  city 
rode  through  the  narrow  streets  in  ample  oriental 
robes  and  imposing  turbans,  while  the  varieties  of 
costume  comprised  those  of  the  Persian,  the  Kurd, 
the  Arab,  the  Turkoman,  the  Jacobite  Christian,  and 
the  Yezidee.  The  bazaars  were  mean  and  ruinous, 
and  to  these  the  Arab  drove  his  camels,  laden  with 
salt  from  the  desert ; the  Kurd  his  mules  and  asses, 
bearing  gall-nuts  and  goats’  wool,  to  barter  with  the 
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fat,  turbaned  merchants,  who  humbly  gave  the  wall 
to  the  Kurdish  chief,  as,  heavily  armed,  he  stalked 
through  the  market-place  with  his  following,  bristling 
■with  pistols  and  broad  Persian  daggers. 

I was  soon  installed  in  a small  house  in  the  town, 
not  very  far  from  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  who  seemed 
inclined  to  admit  me  fully  to  the  same  place  I had 
held  in  his  favour  at  Trebizond.  I had  not  been 
many  hours  at  my  new  quarters  before  a number  of 
letters  were  brought  to  me,  which  were  some  months 
old.  Among  these  my  eye  caught  the  well-known 
handwriting  of  the  tahlimji,  and  my  heart  warmed 
towards  the  dear  old  man  and  his  family,  and  my 
hands  trembled  as  I broke  the  seal,  and  longed,  yet 
dreaded,  to  hear  of  Leonora.  I wTas  disappointed  as 
I read  through  the  brief  missive.  The  mother  and 
daughter  were  well,  and  begged  to  be  remembered  to 
me,  but  there  was  no  line  from  either  of  them;  the 
tahlimji  had  hoped  to  hear  from  me,  but  had  been 
disappointed  ; perhaps  I had  written,  and  the  letter 
had  been  lost ; such  accidents  happen  not  infre- 
quently ; at  all  events,  he  felt  sure  my  heart  was 
unchanged.  “ But,”  he  added,  “ we  now  hear  you 
have  gone  to  Mosul.  May  every  blessing  attend  you  ! 
I have  never  been  so  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  I have  a very  dear  friend  in  that  city,  and  I have 
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written  to  him  to  bid  him  make  your  acquaintance ; 
he  is  of  your  own  profession,  too,  though  a much 
older  man,  and  belongs  to  a brave  and  unfortunate 
nation.  He  is  a Pole,  and  his  name  is  Krasinski  ; I 
have  not  seen  him  for  sixteen  years,  and  he  was  then  a 
young  doctor  beginning  life,  as  you  did,  in  Constan- 
tinople. Ah ! my  friend,  how  time  flies ! Fifteen 
years  seem  to  me  like  fifteen  days.  The  brave  young 
Stanislas  was  overcome,  as  you  were,  by  a bright  pair 
of  eyes  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  he  married  a young 
Greek  girl,  Rhallou  Mavroyeni.  She  was  indeed  a 
beauty,  and  as  good  as  beautiful.  I flatter  myself  that 
my  Leonora  is  not  unlike  her,  at  least  not  unlike 
what  she  was  fifteen  years  ago ; for  you  know,  my 
Giuseppe,  that  beauty  fades,  hut  goodness  endures. 
There  was  much  that  was  sad  and  grievous  in  the 
match.  Old  Mavroyeni  swore  an  oath  that  Krasinski, 
a Catholic,  should  never  have  his  daughter  : but  love 
prevailed,  Krasinski  stole  her  away  by  night,  and 
she  has  been  dead  to  her  family  ever  since.  The  Greek 
priest  anathematized  her,  but  Rhallou,  like  the  Jewish 
maiden  Ruth,  said  to  her  young  husband,  ‘ Whither 
thou  goest  I will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I will 
lodge ; thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God ; ’ and  so  she  was  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  true  church,  and  she  is  now  a Catholic.  I rejoice 
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to  think  that  you  will  be  near  Krasinski ; no  Euro- 
pean can  be  content  to  remain  always  buried  amongst 
Turks  and  Asiatics  ; their  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  ; 
there  are  doubtless  brave  and  good  men  amongst 
them,  but  there  are  few  who  can  sympathize  with 
Europeans.  I foretel  that  you  and  Krasinski  will  be 
bosom  friends,  and  I pray  you  to  reproach  him  for 
his  neglect  of  me.  I have  not  heard  from  him  for 
years,  though  I must  have  written  the  last  letter.” 

There  was  much  to  make  me  melancholy  in  the 
reflection  that  a month  of  travel  lay  between  me  and 
Leonora,  whom  I still  loved,  but  with  a hopeless 
passion.  I often  pondered  on  her  charms,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  a naive  innocence  and  love  for 
me.  I sometimes  regretted  that  I had  ever  seen  her, 
for  what  is  more  painful  than  a burning  and  unsatis- 
fied desire  of  the  soul ! 

In  the  evening  I spread  my  carpet  upon  the  flat 
roof  of  mv  house,  and  revelled  in  the  cool  breezes 
that  were  wafted  from  the  Tyari  mountains,  the 
border  land  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  where  lim-arhrave 
and  persecuted  race  of  Christians,  all  but  exter- 
minated by  their  Moslem  rulers. 

The  city  of  Mosul  being  built  on  a slope,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  houses  command  a view 
of  the  vast  plains  of  Assyria,  bordered  by  mountains. 
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The  horizon  is  bounded  by  these  snow-clad  heights, 
whose  nearer  and  lower  hills  gradually  climb  into 
those  stupendous  icy  solitudes  which  reflect  through 
the  rarefied  air,  in  various  and  indescribable  shades 
of  colour,  the  last  oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
From  the  city  to  the  first  range  of  hills  there  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  alluvial  plain,  broken  by  huge 
tumuli,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  large  mound  of 
Kouyunjik,  covering  the  ruined  palaces  of  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  long  lines  of  walls. 

On  this  vast  level  are  seen  the  streaks  of  roads,  or 
rather  tracks,  converging  from  different  villages,  and  on 
these  roads  I watch  the  various  travellers,  who,  having 
halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  now  busily 
working  their  way  to  the  city.  There  I see  the  Kurd, 
with  his  peculiar  garb,  singular  enough  to  be  distin- 
guished, though  dimly,  in  the  distance,  driving  home 
a long  line  of  mules,  hung  with  bells,  and  laden  with 
the  precious  galls.  Halting  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
are  a troop  of  hytas  or  irregulars  (called  hashi  bazooks 
in  the  Turkish  provinces),  the  brilliant  colours  of 
their  motley  and  picturesque  costumes  distinguishing 
them  from  a troop  of  village  Arabs  squatted  near 
them.  A long  line  of  camels  is  coming  slowly  over 
the  rickety  bridge  of  boats,  the  only  passage  into  the 
town.  Over  the  plain  are  scattered,  here  and  there. 
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little  groups  of  black  Arab  tents,  ruined  and  broken 
remnants  of  tribes,  picking  up  a wretched  existence 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  twilight  is  short  when  the  sun  is  setting,  but 
the  air  is  balm  itself,  and  animal  life  seems,  for  the 
brief  moment,  to  spring  up,  as  from  a state  of  torpor, 
when  the  glare  of  day  is  gone. 

While  quietly  contemplating  the  placid  scene 
before  me,  my  eye  is  arrested  by  something  nearer, 
on  the  roof  of  a neighbour’s  house.  A beautiful  figure 
has  stolen  from  the  veiled  seclusion  of  an  Eastern 
home.  She  comes  gracefully  stepping  on  the  terrace. 
A rich  shawl  envelopes  her  slender  waist,  and  loose 
silken  trousers  almost  hide  the  yellow  tips  of  her 
slippers.  Her  jacket  glitters  with  gold  embroidery, 
contrasting  with  the  sober  richness  of  the  velvet. 
On  her  fair  brow  hang  bright  gold  coins,  which 
glitter  in  the  golden  hair  that  falls  behind  in  long 
plaits,  reaching  to  her  feet.  Her  movements  are 
graceful  and  light  as  those  of  the  gazelle.  She 
steals  gently  to  the  parapet,  and  curiously  peeps 
into  the  street  below.  But  like  a timid  fawn, 
always  on  the  alert,  she  starts  at  my  cough,  and 
casts  a frightened  glance  around  her,  disclosing  a 
pale  and  lovely  face,  illumined  with  large  blue 
eyes,  which  soon  catch  the  stranger’s  gaze,  and  she 
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darts  down  into  the  regions  below,  where  I may  not 
follow. 

Soon  the  closing  day  is  obscured  by  the  dark  veil 
of  night,  which  first  confuses,  then  swallows  up  the 
various  figures  of  the  landscape.  I hear  the  con- 
stant baying  of  the  dogs  breaking  in  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  glorious  firmament  of  stars 
lights  up  a scene,  less  of  earth  than  of  some  other 
existence,  which  our  limited  senses  can  but  imper- 
fectly conceive.  In  the  East  we  retire  early,  so  my 
servant  soon  spreads  my  bed  on  the  terrace,  and  I lie 
down  to  dream  of  home  and  of  Leonora. 

A few  days  sufficed  to  introduce  me  to  all  the  new 
associates  with  whom  I was  now  to  live  in  this  dis- 
tant city  of  Assyria,  but  great  was  my  astonishment, 
and  not  unmixed  my  satisfaction,  when  a new  arrival 
walked  into  my  room,  and  I recognized  the  well- 
known  bronzed  face  of  Osman  Effendi,  whom  I had 
last  seen  at  Salonica. 

“ Oh,  Hekim  Bashi ! buon  giorno,”  he  exclaimed, 
shaking  me  by  the  hand,  alia  franca,  “ how  is  your 
kef;  good,  is  it  not,  please  God?” 

“ Welcome,  welcome,  Osman  Effendi,”  I ex- 
claimed ; “ bouyoroon,  sit  down  ; how  glad  am  I to 
see  you ! ” and  so  I called  for  pipe  and  coffee,  while 
Osman  made  himself  comfortable. 
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His  manner  was  decidedly  changed  ; he  treated  me 
with  unusual  respect,  and  talked  about  his  private 
affairs,  liumhly  begging  my  interest  with  the  pasha, 
as  he  had  heard  I stood  high  in  his  Excellency’s 
favour,  and  that  we  were  “ ‘ kardash  guibi  ’ — like 
brothers,”  as  he  expressed  it. 

I gently  deprecated  any  such  intimacy  with  his 
Excellency,  and  declared  I was  but  the  least  of  his 
devoted  servants,  but  I took  care  to  do  this  in  a tone 
that  conveyed  the  exact  reverse  of  what  I asserted. 

Osman  Effendi,  or  rather  Osman  Bey  (for  he  was 
now  caimakam  or  major  of  his  regiment),  had  been 
sent  to  Mosul  on  some  special  military  service,  the 
nature  of  which  he  did  not  explain  to  me.  I ven- 
tured to  ask  what  became  of  the  Bulgarian  prisoners 
I had  left  at  Salonica. 

“Oh!  those  ghiaours  nearly  all  died;  but  a few 
were  saved  by  some  Frank  elchie,”  answered  Osman ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  congratulate  me  on  the 
certain  prospect  I had  of  becoming  rich. 

“ ‘ Ne  diurseniz  ’ — what  are  you  talking  about  ? ” 
I answered.  “ I am  only  a poor  hekim,  living  on 
about  two  thousand  piastres  a month.  What  can  I 
save  out  of  that,  or  who  ever  heard  of  a hekim 
making  money?  ” 

“ Bosh  lakridi — empty  talk,”  said  Osman.  “ In 
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the  shadow  of  the  pasha,  who  can  help  growing  rich  ? 
Nay,  without  even  the  favour  of  his  Excellency, 
money  is  to  be  made  here.  There  is  a ‘ Lecht  ’ 
hekim  in  Mosul,  the  artillery  doctor,  who  is  very 
wealthy  ; so  I hear.” 

“ That  must  he  the  Hekim  Krasin  ski,”  I added ; 
“he  is  the  only  Polish  doctor  I know  of.” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  my  servant  an- 
nounced the  “ Hekim  Krasinski.” 

I arose,  and  greeted  a small  man,  with  cold  blue 
eyes,  light  hair,  and  long  heard  and  moustache  of  a 
pale  hay  colour. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  salute  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
Antonelli,  n’est-ce-pas  ? ” said  the  new  comer. 

I answered  by  greeting  him  with  a mixture  of 
cordiality  and  polite  deference,  and  begged  him  to  he 
seated.  I then  introduced  Osman  Bey,  and  called 
for  coffee  and  fresh  pipes. 

I found  Dr.  Krasinski  a lively  and  intelligent  man 
of  the  world,  and  an  admirable  linguist.  In  defer- 
ence to  Osman  Bey,  who  only  knew  Turkish,  the 
Pole  dropped  his  French,  and  carried  on  the  con- 
versation entirely  in  the  former  tongue,  and  when 
Osman  Bey  had  departed,  Krasinski  addressed  me 
in  the  purest  Tuscan,  and  we  conversed  freely  in  that 
language. 
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I congratulated  myself  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
companion  so  entirely  to  my  taste,  and  promised 
myself  many  a long  gossip  on  European  affairs, 
as  a change  from  the  dull  monotony  of  an  Asiatic 
existence. 

“ I have  here,”  said  the  doctor,  “ a letter  from 
a very  dear  old  friend,  a most  brave  and  accom- 
plished man,  Signor  Scarpa.  He  tells  me  you  are 
his  dearest  friend,  and  he  even  hints  at  a nearer 
relationship.  Am  I guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in 
congratulating  you  on  having  gained  the  heart  of 
his  beautiful  daughter  ? for  beautiful  I know  she 
is  from  the  report  of  a European,  who  passed  this 
way,  and  who  brought  me  a letter  from  the  signore.” 

I owned  to  being  betrothed  to  the  signorina,  but 
added  that  I was  too  poor  to  marry,  and  feared  I 
should  have  to  wait  a long  while  before  I could 
gain  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  modest  ambition. 

The  doctor  cheered  me,  and  spoke  in  a very 
decided  manner  on  the  hopefulness  of  my  prospects. 
“ You  are  in  favour  with  the  pasha,”  said  he,  “ and 
that  is  everything  in  Turkey.  The  Turks  are  good 
fellows  where  they  take  a liking,  only  they  require 
a great  deal  of  deference,  and  constant  attention, 
more  than  we  Europeans  like  to  give.  But  why 
should  I talk  thus  ? ” he  added ; “ for  you  must 
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know  the  Turks  well  by  this  time ; yet  you  are  a 
young  man,  and  I am  somewhat  old,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  gray  hairs  is  always  of  value.” 

I hastened  to  assure  the  doctor  that  I should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  hear  his  impressions  of 
Turkish  life,  and  felt  but  too  happy  in  having  so 
valuable  a guide. 

“ Well,”  he  began,  “ I cannot  say  that  I have 
any  great  admiration  for  the  Turkish  rule,  however 
much  I might  wish  to  think  well  of  a government 
whose  bread  I have  eaten  so  many  years.  It  is  im- 
possible to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  extortion, 
cruelty,  and  injustice  are  the  main  principles  of  that 
Government.  (26.) 

‘ ‘ Look  around  you.  Here  is  a vast  province,  watered 
by  magnificent  rivers,  which  formerly  irrigated  a soil 
of  astonishing  fertility,  swarming  with  human  and 
animal  life.  I need  not  tell  you  what  has  happened 
since  the  Turks  have  taken  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. Hundreds  of  villages  have  been  swept  away, 
and  the  process  of  destruction  is  still  going  on. 
Every  bridge  is  destroyed,  and  every  watercourse 
filled  up,  only  traces  of  old  roads  remain ; and,  as 
for  the  city  itself,  the  walls  contain  about  one-third 
of  the  habitable  houses  that  were  standing  but  fifty 
years  ago.  Nay,  the  solitary  bridge  that  spans  the 
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Tigris  is  but  of  wood,  and  is  in  so  ruinous  a con- 
dition that  I dismount  whenever  I cross  it,  lest 
my  horse  should  put  his  foot  into  one  of  the 
numerous  holes.”  (27.) 

“ But  have  you  not  seen  any  benefit,”  I asked, 
“ from  the  tanzimat,  the  hat-i- sheriff,  and  the  hat- 
i-humayoon  ? Surely  there  have  been  three  reform 
hills  within  twenty  years,  and  the  great  English 
statesman,  Palmerston,  declared  in  Parliament  that 
no  country  in  Europe  had  made  such  advances 
within  the  same  period.”  (28.) 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  said  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  take  any  English  statesman  as  an 
authority  on  Turkish  matters.  “ True  it  is,  that 
no  country  in  Europe  has  made  so  many  paper 
reforms  ; indeed,  that  fact  in  itself  is  a ludicrous 
instance  of  weakness,  for  all  these  reforms  have 
been  promulgated  at  the  direct  bidding  of  foreign 
powers ; but  we  know  that  these  firmans  are  simply 
intended  for  the  European  papers.  The  existence 
of  some  of  them  is  not  even  known  in  the  provinces, 
much  less  are  the  provisions  carried  out.” 

I confessed  that  I had  already  seen  much  oppres- 
sion exercised  towards  the  agriculturists,  especially 
the  Christians,  who  were  cruelly  ground  down  by 
lawless  extortions.  “ Still,”  I added,  “ I have  not 
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mucli  sympathy  with  them,  for  they  are  a mean 
race.”  (29.) 

“A  mean  race,  indeed!  when  did  not  tyranny  pro- 
duce meanness  ? A man  must  bend  or  die  when 
he  has  no  social  or  political  rights.  Imagine  a 
Christian  here  with  a wife  and  family.  Suppose 
him  to  have  the  spirit  of  a free  European,  of  a 
Frenchman,  or  Englishman,  and  suppose  him  to 
he  the  victim  of  some  grievous  wrong.  He  might 
resist,  and  choose  to  fight  to  the  death,  as  far  as 
he  personally  was  concerned ; hut  when  he  knows 
that  resistance  can  only  bring  certain  destruction, 
not  only  on  himself,  but  on  those  dearest  to  him, 
he  surely  may  be  pardoned  for  averting  the  blow 
by  kissing  the  hand  of  his  tyrant,  and  deprecating 
his  wrath  by  every  possible  means.  But  I deny 
that  the  Christians  are  meaner  than  the  Turks 
themselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  abject  than  a 
Turk  who  is  striving  to  conciliate  a superior,  either 
to  avert  punishment,  or  to  gain  some  advantage. 
The  fact  is,  that  an  Asiatic  despotism  demoralizes 
all  classes.” 

“ But  do  you  really  think,  then,  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  empire  of  late  years  ? ” I 
asked. 

“ There  have,  undoubtedly,  been  great  changes,” 
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replied  the  doctor,  “ but  as  certainly  no  improve- 
ment ; for  what  the  country  has  gained  in  one 
respect,  it  has  lost  in  another.  The  old  provincial 
tyrants,  the  deribeys  and  hereditary  pashas,  have 
been  swept  away,  and  the  government  has  been 
thereby  more  centralized.  But  centralization,  in  a 
country  without  roads,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  evils  ; 
moreover,  the  hereditary  pasha  took  pleasure  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  province,  whereas  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  pipe-bearer  now  appointed,  daily  expecting 
to  be  removed,  has  hut  one  idea,  and  that  is,  making 
a purse.  He  must  eat*  and  his  subordinates  are 
not  slow  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  course  of 
a year  or  two  his  exactions  are  such  that  his  ruined 
victims  call  out  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  at  Con- 
stantinople. Tanzimat  Pasha  has  always  some  one 
ready  for  a vacancy  ; so  the  pasha  of  two  years  is 
removed,  to  make  way  for  another,  equally  indebted 
to  the  Armenians,  and  equally  bound  to  make  a 
handsome  present  to  Tanzimat  Pasha ; and  so  the 
process  of  extortion  begins  anew,  with  the  results 
you  see.” 

I confessed  that  the  aspect  of  things  was  gloomy 
in  the  extreme  for  the  subjects  of  Turkey : “ But 
after  all,  we  are  foreigners,”  I added,  “ and  there- 
* To  eat  signifies  in  Turkish  slang  to  peculate. 
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fore,  like  British  statesmen,  we  had  better  set  aside 
the  question  of  humanity  (30),  and  look  at  the 
Turkish  empire  purely  from  a selfish  point  of 
view,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  things 
as  they  are.” 

Dr.  Krasinski  fully  agreed  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  we  parted  with  mutual  desires  for  further 
intimacy. 

I had  not  been  long  in  Mosul  before  the  pasha 
gave  me  an  appointment  equal  to  that  I had  left  at 
Trebizond ; meantime,  I was  constantly  about  the 
palace,  and  managed  to  have  in  my  fingers  the  ends 
of  various  threads  of  intrigue  of  different  kinds,  most 
of  which  were  indirectly  profitable. 

Osman  Bey  was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  me, 
and  professed  the  warmest  affection ; which  pro- 
fession I took  care  to  reciprocate,  as  he  was  a man 
whose  aid  I might  any  day  require  ; nevertheless, 
in  telling  him  that  I had  strongly  recommended 
him  to  the  pasha,  I did  somewhat  overstep  the 
strict  hounds  of  truth,  as  I dreaded  the  pasha 
discovering  what  an  unscrupulous  and  useful  agent 
Osman  might  become ; and  so  I took  care  that  he 
should  not  be  employed  until  I had  gained  a still 
firmer  seat  in  my  new  saddle. 

It  was  not  long  before  I paid  a visit  to  Dr.  Kra- 
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sinski,  who  occupied  a small  house  close  to  my 
own ; and  greatly  was  I charmed  to  find  that  the 
pretty  maiden,  whom  I had  seen  one  evening  on 
the  housetop,  was  no  other  than  his  daughter  Marie, 
who,  with  her  mother,  was  dressed  in  Mosulean 
costume.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than 
this  dress,  as  worn  by  Madame  Krasinski  ( nee 
Mavroyeni)  and  her  beautiful  daughter.  The 
mother’s  early  charms,  which  had  fired  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  the  brave  young  Sarmatian  six- 
teen years  ago,  seemed  to  be  inherited  by  Marie, 
who,  though  still  too  young  to  have  gained  the 
rounded  outlines  of  the  fully-developed  woman,  had 
a face  of  surpassing  loveliness,  all  the  more  striking 
as  the  fiery  black  eye  of  the  East  was  wanting, 
and  instead  thereof  was  the  soft  blue  of  Northern 
Europe,  with  long  tresses  of  golden  hair,  and  a 
pale,  though  clear  complexion.  Nor  did  the  mother 
present  the  usual  type  of  the  Greek,  for  her  hair 
was  brown,  and  her  eyes  blue — a variety  in  that 
race  by  no  means  rare,  and  perhaps  owing  to  the 
large  admixture  of  Sclavonic  blood  throughout  the 
modern  Greek  nation. 

Whatever  might  be  said  about  Krasinski’s  wealth, 
there  were  no  evidences  of  it  in  his  modest  esta- 
blishment. His  house  was  scrupulously  clean,  and 
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had  several  European  luxuries,  such  as  chairs  and 
tables,  forming,  in  this  respect,  a favourable  con- 
trast to  the  houses  of  the  natives,  but  there  was 
no  crowd  of  servants,  and  no  stud  of  horses  ; in 
short,  nothing  but  what  a doctor  who  lived  on  his 
pay  might  he  expected  to  have ; so  I set  down  the 
report  of  his  wealth  as  an  absurd  piece  of  Mosulean 
gossip. 

There  was  much  to  remind  me  in  this  little 
menage  of  the  similar  one  I had  left  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  was  a remarkable  coincidence  that  I 
had  again  stumbled  on  a family  possessing  an  only 
daughter ; Europeans,  too,  in  the  Turkish  service. 
Marie,  however,  was  a great  contrast  to  my  own 
Leonora,  though  resembling  her  in  a naive  inno- 
cence. The  former  was  not  half  as  much  developed 
intellectually ; she  had  none  of  the  force  of  mind  and 
the  dawning  intelligence  and  strength  of  will  that 
I had  already  detected  in  Leonora.  The  Polish 
maiden  was  still  a child,  ignorant  of  the  world 
beyond  her  own  home,  and  clinging  timidly  to  her 
mother.  Madame  Krasinski  had  with  difficulty  over- 
come her  Eastern  education  so  far  as  to  receive  the 
few  friends  of  her  husband ; it  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  Marie  was  shy,  for  she  practically  led  in 
Mosul  the  life  of  an  Asiatic,  never  venturing  into 
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the  narrow  streets,  or  to  the  meiclan,  or  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  without  wearing  one  of  those  large 
cotton  blue-checked  wrappers,  which  entirely  con- 
ceal the  person,  while  the  face  is  covered  by  a black 
horse-hair  veil,  similar  to  that  of  the  women  of 
Cairo. 

By  degrees  I became  familiar  with  this  Polish 
family,  and  derived  much  advantage  from  the  shrewd 
observations  of  so  sharp  an  intellect  as  Krasin  ski’s  ; 
and,  as  I grew  more  intimate  with  him,  I began  to 
suspect  that  common  report  had  not  exaggerated,  to 
the  extent  I had  at  first  supposed,  concerning  his 
worldly  goods.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether a poor  man,  and  I rejoiced  in  this  surmise  for 
the  sake  of  his  family.  I sometimes  led  him  to  talk 
of  the  best  investments,  and  he  always  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  having  the  money  wdthin  reach,  in 
so  dangerously  uncertain  a country,  where  com- 
mercial honour  was  all  but  unknown,  and  where 
political  convulsions  might  at  any  time  arise. 

“ But,”  I remarked,  “ to  profit  by  the  enormous 
interest  of  the  country,  how  can  you  have  your  money 
within  reach  ? ” 

“ I would  not  profit,”  he  answered,  “ by  the  enor- 
mous interest.  I confess  I have  done  so,  and  have 
gained  what  is,  for  me,  a handsome  sum  ; but  of 
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late  I have  been  so  impressed  with  tbe  uncertainty 
of  things  in  Turkey,  that  I am  content  to  forego  the 
large  interest,  and  keep  what  I have  well  within 
reach,  until  I have  enough  to  justify  my  retiring  from 
the  service,  and  settling  in  Europe.  Suppose,  for 
example,  there  were  a general  massacre  of  the 
Christians  here,  who  would  he  able  to  regain  any 
money  put  out  at  interest  ? ” 

“ A general  massacre  ! ” I exclaimed  ; “ surely 
you  don’t  anticipate  anything  so  horrible  and 
unlikely  ! ” 

“ How  unlikely  ? It  is  but  a very  few  years  since 
an  event,  such  as  I dread,  took  place  at  Aleppo,  and 
you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  massacres  of  the  Tvari 
Christians,  or,  in  remoter  times,  in  Scio.  (31.)  The 
Christians  are  growing  rich,  as  did  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  their  fiercest  persecution,  and  the  Moslems, 
idle  and  arrogant,  look  on,  and  hate  the  Rayahs  for 
their  wealth.  But  by  far  the  greatest  danger  exists 
in  the  government,  which,  after  all,  wields  immense 
power  over  the  people,  and  can  check  or  excite  them 
at  will.  The  government  is  as  envious  as  the 
meanest  Moslem  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
some  of  the  Christians.  It  cannot  behead  them 
suddenly,  and  seize  on  their  wealth,  as  of  yore,  but 
it  can  easily  excite  a massacre,  and  afterwards  pub- 
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licly  disown  its  agents,  or  even  hang  and  shoot  the 
humblest  of  its  tools.” 

“ But  surely  the  European  powers  would  prevent, 
or  severely  punish,  such  a plot,”  I replied. 

“ There  are  but  two  European  powers  of  any 
account,”  said  Krasinski,  “ now  that  Russia  has 
been  humbled,  and  these  two  are  England  and 
France.  The  former,  Turkey  would  look  to  for 
protection.  England  would  scold,  and  her  foreign 
minister  would  write  some  severe  despatches,  but  he 
would  practically  protect  the  Turkish  government 
from  any  retribution  that  France  might  meditate ; 
meantime  both  the  press  and  parliament  would  ring 
with  denunciations  of  the  Christians,  whose  vices 
would  be  held  up  to  execration,  and  painted  in 
such  exaggerated  colours,  that  men  would  begin 
to  think  the  wretches  had  got  what  they  deserved, 
and  the  Turks  were  not  so  much  to  blame  after 
all.”  (32.) 

“ But,”  I observed,  “ the  authors  of  the  massacre 
of  Aleppo,  in  1850,  were  severely  punished.” 

“ A small  number  of  the  lowest  ruffians  were  sacri- 
ficed as  a sop  to  Europe,  but  the  Christians  received 
a satisfactory  warning  against  anything  like  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  the  Pasha  of  Aleppo,  Zarif 
Mustafa,  who  was  more  than  suspected  of  having 
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gained  enormously  by  the  disaster,  has  since  had  a 
brilliant  career.  He  was,  in  fact,  secretly  rewarded 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  affair.  (33.) 

“ If  all  the  consuls  acted  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Christians,  doubtless  much  good  might  be 
effected ; but  the  British  officials  never  interfere 
in  local  matters,  unless  any  British  subject  is 
concerned  ; and  they  are  encouraged  to  give  in  their 
reports  the  best  account  of  the  state  of  things,  so 
as  to  counterbalance  the  complaints  of  the  French 
and  Russians,  and  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public ; for  it  is  an  axiom  that  Great  Britain 
must  uphold  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  maintain  its 
independence,  which  now  leans  exclusively  on  the 
broad  shoulders  of  John  Bull.”  (34.) 

I felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  after  such  conver- 
sations as  the  above,  but  gradually  the  impression 
would  wear  off,  until  Krasinski  again  harped  on  the 
subject,  and  gave  me  still  more  striking  examples  of 
the  malevolence  of  the  Turks  towards  the  Rayahs,  to 
which  fact  I could  not,  indeed,  shut  my  eyes. 

It  was  my  habit  to  wait  on  the  pasha  every 
morning  about  nine  o’clock,  ostensiblj7  to  feel  his 
pulse,  and  advise  him  as  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
but  really  to  amuse  him  hy  all  the  scandal  and  gossip 
I could  collect,  and  to  arrange  sundry  profitable  jobs. 
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One  morning  I called,  as  usual,  and  found  him  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  He  greeted  me  with  more  than 
his  habitual  cordiality,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  sit 
close  to  him,  but  I only  partially  obeyed  by  kneeling 
on  a cushion  near  his  Excellency,  for  I dreaded  losing 
his  favour  by  anything  like  undue  familiarity. 

“ Hekim  Bashi,”  said  he,  “ I have  something  for 
you  to  do.” 

“ On  my  head  be  it,  Pasha  Effeudi,”  I 
answered. 

“ Ichte — see  now,  the  Arab  sheikh,  Faruk,  and 
I have  become  friends ; why  not  ? there  is  room 
enough  for  both  of  us.  He  is  but  a poor  ignorant 
Arab,  and  as  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  desert  he  is 
welcome  to  eat  the  grass  thereof  with  his  animals. 
I can’t  catch  him  any  more  than  my  greyhounds  can 
catch  a gazelle  in  summer,  else  I might  have  punished 
him.  I have  then  thought  it  better  to  make  peace, 
and  he  has  agreed  not  to  cross  the  Tigris,  provided 
my  hytas  never  molest  any  of  his  people.  Besides 
this  general  agreement,  there  are  sundry  matters  to 
talk  over,  and  I think  it  well  that  we  should  meet 
and  discuss  them.  I have  sent  the  dervish  Abdullah 
more  than  once  to  invite  this  sly  fox,  but  he  fears  a 
trap.  I have  sworn  by  the  sword  of  the  Prophet  I 
would  do  the  man  no  harm  ; all  I desire  is  to  engage 
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him  to  a lasting  peace,  and  so  make  my  villages  to 
prosper.” 

At  this  moment  the  purdeh  was  pushed  aside,  and 
the  dervish  entered. 

“ Salaam  aleikum — 0 Pasha  ! Hekim  Bashi,  may 
your  morning  be  propitious  ! ” saying  which,  he  seated 
his  dirty  person  on  the  divan,  close  to  the  pasha,  and, 
filling  a short  greasy  pipe  with  tobacco  from  his 
Excellency’s  bag,  began  to  smoke. 

“ Ne  haber — what  news,  Abdullah  ? ” said  the 
pasha. 

“ Khosh — excellent,”  answered  the  dervish,  and 
then  ensued  a long  pause. 

“ Pasha,”  said  the  dervish,  “ send  away  your 
people,  and  let  the  Hekim  Bashi  remain.” 

The  chiboukjis,  in  the  anteroom,  were  sent  into 
the  outer  apartment. 

“ 0 Pasha  ! ” said  the  dervish,  “ of  this  there  is 
no  doubt ; you  will  never  conclude  a real  peace  with 
this  son  of  a burnt  father — this  feeder  of  camels, 
Faruk — until  you  see  and  speak  with  him.  Your 
words  will  be  like  sweet  spring  grass  to  the  wild  ass 
of  the  desert,  and  he  will  he  content  to  listen  and  be 
charmed  ; and  you  may  so  put  a hit  into  his  mouth, 
and  a saddle  on  his  back,  and  you  may  ride  him 
where  you  will.  I have  done  much  with  him,  hut 
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there  is  one  who  can  do  still  more,  and  that  is  the 
Frank  Hekim  Bashi.  This  desert  falcon  will  only 
come  to  the  lure  of  the  Hekim  Bashi,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  a nation  that  lies  not,  and  so  the  sheikh 
must  have  the  hekim’s  word  before  bread  can  be 
broken  with  the  pasha.  See,  I have  spoken,  0 
Pasha ! ” 

“ Then,”  said  the  latter,  “ the  hekim  must  go 
once  more  into  the  desert,  and  invite  Faruk  to  come 
and  eat  bread  with  me,  and  I will  sacrifice  a sheep  to 
our  meeting,  and  we  will  have  much  talk  and  arrange 
our  differences,  and  there  will  thus  be  peace  in  the 
land.  Haidi,  Hekim  Bashi — are  you  ready  ? ” 

“ On  my  head  he  it,  Pasha  Effendi,”  I replied. 
“Your  slave  will  go  to  hell  if  desired;  the  dust  of 
your  feet  is  even  now  ready  to  start.” 

“ Beraber  guidekh — let  us  go  together,”  said  the 
dervish,  and  so  we  rose  to  make  our  preparations. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

I RETURN  TO  THE  DESERT — CHOLERA  IN  THE  ClTT — THE  INTER- 
VIEW BETWEEN  THE  SlIEIKH  AND  IJASHA  TAKES  PLACE,  AND 

the  Result  is  horrible. 

The  third  day  after  the  above  conversation  found  me, 
with  the  dervish  Abdullah,  once  more  a guest  in  the 
large  tent  of  Faruk.  The  sheikh  had  received  me  with 
the  impulsive  affection  of  a child  of  nature.  He  em- 
braced me  as  a father  would  his  son,  and  declared 
that  he  could  die  happy,  if  I were  willing  to  pro- 
nounce the  profession  of  faith,  and  live  in  the  desert. 

“ Yah  Hakeem,”  said  he,  “ why  not  come  and 
breathe  God’s  air  as  He  made  it,  scented  by  sweet 
flowers  like  the  breath  of  angels,  instead  of  inhaling 
the  foul  smells  of  the  city  ? Why  not  come  and 
ride  a mare  of  the  noble  breed  of  Keheilan  el  Adjus, 
or  Abeyan  Sherrak,  swifter  than  the  ass  of  the  desert, 
instead  of  creeping  over  the  earth  on  broken-winded 
hacks  ? Why  not  live  a free  man,  instead  of  bowing 
the  neck  to  the  Osmanli,  who  is  greedier  than  Ashal, 
and  filthier  than  the  unclean  animal  ? ” 
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“ 0 Sheikh,”  I answered,  “ who  knows  but  that 
my  destiny  may  some  day  lead  me  to  dwell  with 
thee  ? At  present  I cannot ; destiny  is  stronger  than 
our  will.” 

“ Thou  speakest  like  a true  believer,  0 Hakeem,” 
answered  Faruk  ; “I  will  press  thee  no  more.  But 
tell  me,  my  son,  what  sayest  thou  to  this  desire  of 
the  basha  to  see  me  ? Thou  art  no  Osmanli ; thou 
art  of  a nation  which  lovetli  the  truth  and  hateth 
lies  ; give  me  then  thy  counsel  : shall  I eat  with  this 
Osmanli,  or  shall  I not  ? I have  consented  to  be  at 
peace  with  him,  but  he  further  wishes  a more  in- 
timate alliance.  I have  consulted  with  the  elders  of 
my  tribe,  and  most  of  them  dread  the  Osmanli,  even 
in  the  giving  of  gifts  and  the  dispensing  of  hospi- 
tality, for  he  is  a greater  liar  than  Moseylema  ; and 
they  bid  me  remember  the  fate  of  my  father ; but 
he  (upon  whom  be  peace  !)  was  slain  by  a leader  of 
hytas,  a drinker  of  fellah’s  blood,  a burner  of  villages  ; 
whereas  this  basha  is  a man  of  peace,  a man  of  the 
pen,  and,  though  I would  not  tempt  him  too  far,  I 
cannot  see  the  danger  of  eating  bread  with  him  out- 
side the  city  walls.  Speak,  0 Hakeem  ! I wait  for 
thy  words.” 

“ 0 Sheikh,”  I answered,  “ war  is  war,  and  when 
men  draw  the  sword  they  drink  each  other’s  blood  ; 
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but  peace  is  peace,  and  when  the  sword  is  sheathed 
then  do  men  slay  only  sheep,  that  they  may  eat 
the  flesh  thereof,  and  embrace  and  live  together  as 
brothers.  Even  such  is  the  desire  of  the  pasha.  He 
has  said  to  me  that  the  desert  is  thine,  with  its  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep,  cattle,  asses, 
horses,  and  camels  ; and  the  cultivated  land  is  the 
Sultan’s,  with  its  corn,  and  melons,  and  various 
fruits  of  the  earth.  There  is  room,  then,  for  thee  and 
the  pasha  to  live  at  peace ; but  a truce  made  between 
envoys  cannot  be  so  firm  and  lasting  as  when  the  two 
princes  of  the  earth  meet  together  and  embrace  each 
other ; why  not,  then,  go  and  eat  with  the  pasha,  and 
be  friends  ? ” 

“ 0 Hakeem  ! ” answered  the  sheikh,  “ the  dervish 
has  brought  words  sweeter  than  honey  from  the 
basha,  and  they  have  charmed  my  ears  and  taken 
captive  my  understanding,  and  lo  ! I have  consented 
to  a peace ; but  thou  comest  to  me,  and  thy  words  are 
even  as  the  gentle  rain  of  spring,  and  so  the  sweet 
grass  and  flowers  of  goodwill  are  sprouting  in  my 
heart,  and  I will  do  even  as  thou  dost  desire ; and  I 
will  meet  this  Osmanli,  but  not  in  the  city ; no  ! 
Wallah,  Billah,  I will  never  breathe  that  foul  air  ; if 
he  desires  to  see  me,  let  him  come  only  one  day’s 
journey,  even  to  El  Hather,  with  but  ten  followers, 
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and  I will  meet  him  in  the  open  field  with  hut  eight 
of  my  tribe,  and  we  will  eat  together,  and  he  brothers 
ere  we  part.” 

“ Yah  Sheikh,”  said  the  dervish,  “ I swear  to 
thee  that  Hafiz,  the  Osmanli,  is  a true  son  of  Islam  ; 
treachery  is  as  odious  to  his  nature  as  poison  is  to 
the  hezoar ; thou  wilt  meet  him  and  embrace,  and 
God,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful,  will  bless  the 
meeting,  and  I,  even  I,  Abdullah  the  Fakir,  will 
praise  the  One  all  powerful,  and  bless  the  name  of 
the  apostle  Mahomed  (upon  whom  be  peace  !)  and  I 
wall  spit  on  all  Kafirs  and  idolators  ; ” and  the  holy 
man  jumped  up  and  began  to  recite  the  Fatiha,  or 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran  ; after  which  we  departed 
on  our  journey  homewards. 

When  I found  myself  again  before  the  pasha,  I 
was  at  a loss  to  understand  the  importance  he 
evidently  attached  to  the  meeting  of  the  sheikh  and 
himself.  He  lost  no  time  in  dictating  a flowery 
letter  to  the  rival  potentate,  and  having  consulted 
the  moonejim,  or  astrologer  of  the  city,  as  to  the  pro- 
pitious day  and  hour,  Hafiz  appointed  the  Friday 
following  for  the  meeting,  and  told  me  to  hold  myself 
in  readiness  to  accompany  him. 

Before  that  day  arrived  I was  destined  to  make 
an  acquaintance  which  I must  mention  here,  as  it 
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influenced  strongly  the  current  of  my  life.  My  friend, 
Dr.  Krasinski,  was  anxiously  waiting  to  call  me  to 
a severe  case  of  illness  in  a wealthy  harem.  No 
sooner  had  I left  the  presence  of  the  pasha  than  I 
was  hurried  off  to  one  of  the  largest  Mussulman 
houses  in  Mosul,  to  see  Piafya  Khatoun,*  the  widow 
of  a defunct  Mosulean  pasha.  For  some  years 
this  lady  had  dwelt  in  the  city,  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  all  her  late  husband’s  riches,  which 
were  reputed  to  he  immense.  We  traversed  quickly 
the  narrow  streets,  preceded  by  the  khatoun’s  richly 
dressed  servants,  who  ferociously  attacked  and  heat 
any  unfortunate  donkey-hoy,  or  Christian,  who  might 
be  slow  in  getting  out  of  the  road.  We  were  pre- 
sently ushered  into  a handsome  court-yard,  in  which 
lounged  several  servants,  and  then  into  a large 
salaamlik  or  audience  chamber,  furnished  with  a 
divan,  carried  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  and 
covered  with  dark  crimson  silk,  richly  embroidered 
with  seed  pearls.  The  walls  were  of  marble, 
quaintly  carved  into  trees  and  flowers,  and  long 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran.  The  richness  of  decora- 
tion in  this  establishment  formed  a striking  contrast 
to  the  mean  furniture  of  the  palace  of  the  pasha, 
who,  like  all  the  provincial  governors  in  Turkey, 
* Khatoun — lady. 
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regarded  himself  as  a stranger,  holding  his  place  on 
a very  uncertain  tenure,  and  who  was  therefore  con- 
tent to  administer  his  duties  in  a mean  barrack, 
wdiile  his  family  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  home  at 
Constantinople. 

I had  scarcely  time  to  remark  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  salaamlik,  before  a purdeh  was  drawn  aside,  and 
the  cracked  voice  of  an  eunuch  summoned  us  into  an 
inner  apartment,  where  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  half  a dozen  women,  busily  engaged  in 
administering  to  their  sick  mistress,  who,  stretched 
on  the  floor  on  a bed  of  the  richest  materials,  was 
writhing  in  mortal  agony. 

I approached,  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  a woman 
whose  age,  I was  told,  was  about  thirty,  but  whose 
features,  livid  and  bloodless,  might  indicate  anything 
hut  youth.  The  skin  was  drawn  tightly  over  the 
hones,  the  blue  lips  were  stretched  upon  the  teeth, 
and  the  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre.  I felt  in  vain  for 
a pulse,  the  surface  was  cold  to  the  touch,  and  ever 
and  anon  a sharp  pain  extorted  a feeble  groan.  I 
turned  round  to  my  friend  Krasinski,  and  muttered 
“ Cholera ! ” He  started,  and  turned  pale,  and  then, 
recovering  himself,  he  aided  me  in  applying  such 
remedies  as  I suggested. 

I found  that  Krasinski  had  scarcely  suspected  the 
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real  nature  of  the  disease,  which,  some  years  before, 
had  committed  fearful  ravages  in  Mosul,  and  he  was 
unnerved  at  the  prospect  of  another  epidemic.  I 
aided  him,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  case  before  me,  and  departed  that  evening, 
leaving  the  sufferer  with  some  faint  symptoms  of  a 
reaction. 

The  next  day  I was  called  again  to  meet  my  friend 
at  the  house  of  the  Khatoon,  and  was  not  a little 
gratified  on  finding  our  patient  decidedly,  though 
feebly,  convalescent ; her  lips  had  a faint  rosy  hue, 
her  skin  was  warmer  to  the  touch,  and  she  was 
herself  more  sensitive  to  external  objects.  Before 
I left,  however,  I was  requested  to  see  two  other 
members  of  the  household,  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  the  disease,  and  before  night  one  was  dead,  and 
hurried  off  to  the  graveyard,  and  the  other  in  a hope- 
less state.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  in  the  city. 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  joyous  relief  that  I obeyed 
on  the  morrow  a summons  to  attend  the  pasha  on 
his  journey  to  El  Hather.  I longed  to  breathe  once 
more  the  pure  air  of  the  desert,  where  cholera  as 
yet  had  never  been,  and  I regretted  that  our  mission 
was  to  be  so  short. 

As  I entered  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  I found 
my  late  comrade,  Osman  Bey,  in  command  of  a body 
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of  ten  picked  hytas,  thoroughly  well  mounted  and 
armed.  He  greeted  me,  as  usual,  with  a smile  of 
suspicious  cordiality,  and  told  me  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  pasha  to  attend  him  on  his  journey  to  the 
desert.  “ So,  my  friend,”  thought  I,  “ you  have 
contrived  somehow  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  pasha,  or 
you  would  never  have  been  in  that  position.”  My 
short  conversation  with  Osman  was  interrupted  by  a 
chiboukji,  who  called  from  the  gallery— 

“ Hekim  Bashi,  guel — come,  the  pasha  is  waiting.” 

I entered  the  salaamlik,  and  found  only  the 
pasha’s  confidential  servant,  who  beckoned  me  to 
enter  a door  that  led  to  the  harem,  and  passing 
through  I discovered  his  Excellency  quite  alone  with 
his  pipe  and  beads. 

“ Bouyoroon,  Hekim  Bashi,”  he  said,  and  beckoned 
me  close  to  him. 

He  was  fully  dressed  for  the  journey,  save  his 
boots,  which  were  at  the  door  of  the  salaamlik,  in  the 
charge  of  the  chiboukji.  There  was  an  indescribable 
air  of  satisfaction  in  the  countenance  of  his  Excel- 
lency which  I could  in  no  wise  understand,  hut 
of  which  I had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  explanation. 

By  the  pasha’s  side  lay  a small  case,  well  secured 
in  a leathern  covering.  He  began  to  unbuckle  the 
straps,  and  I hastened  to  relieve  him  of  this  task. 
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He  then  drew  out  of  his  breast  a small  purse  made 
of  rings  of  gold,  and  containing  a piece  of  bezoar 
stone,*  two  small  keys,  and  a signet-ring.  He  took 
one  of  the  keys,  and  opened  the  case,  which  con- 
tained four  small  phials.  He  bid  me  examine  them, 
and  I found  the  contents  to  be  strychnine,  arsenic, 
prussic  acid,  and  morphia.  A sensation  of  horror 
came  over  me  as  I saw  these  deadly  poisons  in  the 
possession  of  a man  who  could  have  no  possible  good 
use  for  them,  and  I awaited  with  dread  the  next 
sentence  of  the  pasha. 

“Look,  my  son,’’  said  he,  “and  choose  one  of 
these  for  the  sheikh’s  coffee ; which  shall  it  be  ? — 
which  is  the  safest,  and  the  quickest  ? — speak,  Hekhn 
Bashi.” 

I felt  a deadly  sickness  at  my  heart,  a cold  sweat 
broke  out,  and  trickled  down  my  brow.  I answered 
unconsciously  and  mechanically, — 

“ Bilmem,  Effendi — I don’t  know.” 

“ Haidi  ! Hekim  Bashi — fear  not,  the  medicine  is 
not  for  you ; it  is  only  for  a dog  of  an  Arab — what 
harm  is  there  in  that  ? ” 

“ Siz  bilirsiniz — you  know  best,  Effendim,  but ” 

“ Anasina,  avradina — what  dirt  are  you  eating? 
Are  you  not  a hekim  ? — is  not  poison  your  trade, 
* Supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison. 
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you  son  of  a Kiaffir  dog  ? Haidi ! — no  trifling  with  me. 
Choose  the  best  medicine  for  the  Arab,  and  let  us 
begone.” 

I was  aroused  by  fear  for  my  own  safety,  and  so 
answered, — 

“ On  my  head  be  it,  Effendim ; I did  but  reflect; 
see,  here  is  the  most  potent,  and  at  the  same  time 
tasteless,  drug,”  drawing  out  the  bottle  of  arsenic. 

“ Peki — well,  then,  take  charge  of  it,  and  let  it  be 
ready  when  wanted ; or  stay,  give  it  me,”  and  he  took 
the  phial,  and  deposited  it  carefully  in  the  pocket  of 
his  jibbeh,  or  inner  waistcoat. 

We  commenced  our  journey,  and  during  that  day 
I had  ample  opportunity  for  reflection.  I was  sick 
at  heart  at  the  part  I had  to  play,  and  yet  felt  bound 
to  disguise  my  feelings  of  remorse  and  disgust,  and 
appear  indifferent  and  cheerful  as  usual,  for  I felt 
that  I was  amongst  people  whom  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  offend.  I tried,  with  tolerable  success,  to 
persuade  myself  that  I was  about  to  perform  a rather 
meritorious  action  ; that  this  Arab  sheikh  was  a pest 
to  the  country,  and  that,  consequently,  he  deserved 
death  ; that  he  would  not  meet  the  pasha’s  forces  in 
fair  fight,  and  so,  like  the  wolf  or  fox,  he  might  he 
trapped  or  poisoned.  These  reflections  dulled  the 
edge  of  my  feelings  considerably,  and  by  dint  of 
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dwelling  on  this  view  of  the  question  I became  almost 
reconciled  to  my  task. 

A few  unarmed  men  had  been  sent  on  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  the  night  before,  so,  when  we  had 
ridden  about  six  hours,  we  saw  two  tents  pitched  for 
the  pasha  and  his  escort,  with  some  pack-horses  close 
hy,  and  when  we  arrived  there  was  everything  ready 
for  a feast;  a sheep  had  been  killed,  and  a pile  of 
rice  was  stewing  in  a caldron. 

F or  some  time  there  were  no  appearances  of  horse- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pasha  showed 
signs  of  gloom  and  impatience.  At  last  Osman,  who 
had  been  searching  the  horizon  with  his  telescope, 
discovered  the  head  of  an  Arab  peering  over  the  top 
of  a hill.  By  this  we  knew  that  Faruk  would  appear, 
since  his  scouts  could  discover  no  signs  of  treachery 
on  our  part.  The  eyes  of  the  Arabs  were  keen ; but, 
alas  ! they  could  not  descry  that  small  phial  in  the 
pocket  of  the  pasha. 

Presently  a small  body  of  horsemen  were  seen  on 
the  horizon  ; nearer  they  approached,  at  a steady 
swift  walk;  the  long  lances  became  visible,  and  then 
the  countenances  of  the  bronzed  warriors  of  the 
desert.  At  the  distance  of  a hundred  yards  they 
halted,  struck  the  spears  in  the  ground,  and  dis- 
mounted. The  sheikh,  giving  his  mare  to  an 
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attendant,  advanced  alone  and  on  foot.  Tlie  pasha 
went  forward  to  meet  him.  The  sheikh  exclaimed, 
in  a loud  sonorous  voice, — “ Salaam  aleikum,  basha,” 
to  which  the  pasha  responded,  “Aleikum  salaam,” 
and  they  embraced,  and  kissed  each  other’s  shoulders. 
The  pasha  then  took  the  sheikh  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  the  tent,  and  seated  him  on  the  right  hand, 
and,  when  seated,  recommenced  salutations,  to  which 
the  Arab  replied  with  a grace  and  dignity  all  his 
own. 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  sheikh  called  three 
or  four  of  the  best  men  of  his  followers,  relatives  and 
men  of  note,  and  these  saluted  the  pasha,  and  seated 
themselves  near  the  sheikh.  The  latter  then  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  exclaimed, — 

“ Yah  Hakeem — come,  that  I may  greet  thee.” 

I came  forward,  and  Faruk  rose  and  embraced  me, 
taking  my  beard  into  his  hand  and  kissing  it.  The 
tears  started  to  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  a strong  effort. 

“ What  ails  thee,  Hakeem  ? ” said  he  ; “ forget  not 
that  my  tent  is  open  to  thee,  if  ever  thy  soul  sickens 
of  the  town.  The  sight  of  me  recalls  the  sweet  life 
of  the  desert ; but  thou  wilt  obey  thy  destiny.” 

Presently  an  attendant  brought  forth  a khelaut,  or 
cloak  of  honour,  of  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pasha,  rising,  solemnly  invested  the 
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slieikh  with  this  symbol  of  the  Sultan’s  good-will, 
to  the  delight  of  the  Arabs,  who  thereupon  led 
forth  a horse  which  the  sheikh  presented  to  the 
pasha. 

There  was  now  a bustle  amongst  the  camp  fol- 
lowers; two  men  appeared,  bearing  between  them  a 
huge  wooden  bowl  full  of  boiled  rice  and  mutton, 
and  the  pasha  and  sheikh  tucked  up  their  sleeves  for 
the  feast. 

An  attendant  brought  an  ibrik  * of  water  and  a 
towel,  and  the  pasha  turned  to  wash,  and,  in  so 
doing,  beckoned  me  to  him,  and  put  into  my  hand 
the  fatal  phial. 

The  feast  commenced,  the  pasha,  plunging  his 
right  hand  into  the  rice,  bade  Faruk  do  the  same, 
and  then,  from  time  to  time,  pressed  upon  his  guest 
the  choicest  morsels  of  the  sheep.  When  the  two 
chiefs  were  satisfied,  their  followers  were  called  to 
partake  of  the  food,  fresh  hot  rice  and  meat  being 
brought  from  the  kitchen-tent;  and  while  I was 
eating  I overheard  the  soft  and  specious  assurances 
of  the  pasha,  who  vowed  eternal  amity  with  Faruk, 
while  the  latter  replied  in  the  friendliest  tones.  The 
negotiations  proceeded  satisfactorily,  for  the  pasha 
promised  everything,  and  the  sheikh,  whose  generous 
* Ibrik,  a peculiar  vessel  for  water. 
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nature  was  touched,  seemed  ashamed  of  appearing 
churlish  or  suspicious. 

The  coffee  was  now  called  for,  and  I nerved  myself 
by  a strong  effort  of  will  to  do  my  part.  I dis- 
appeared for  a moment,  and  then  came  forward, 
bearing  in  my  hand  a fingan,  or  cup,  which  I pre- 
sented to  the  sheikh.  He  politely  pressed  it  on  the 
pasha,  who,  with  a peremptory  courtesy,  insisted  on 
giving  it  to  his  guest,  while  I quickly  turned  to  the 
attendant,  and  taking  another  cup  simultaneously 
presented  one  to  each  of  the  two  great  men,  who 
bowed,  placing  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and 
drank  the  sweetened  and  fragrant  infusion. 

More  conversation  ensued,  and  half  an  hour  passed, 
during  which  time  I had  a foretaste  of  the  torments 
of  hell.  At  last,  the  sheikh  appeared  uneasy,  he 
turned  pale,  and  asked  for  water,  exclaiming, — 

“ Wallah — my  heart  burns  like  hell ! ” 

Just  then  a cry  from  one  of  our  own  camp  fol- 
lowers broke  upon  my  ear,  and  a lad  who  had  the  care 
of  the  coffee-cups  rushed  in  upon  us,  exclaiming, — 

“ Aman,  aman — Hekim  Bashi,  give  me  some  medi- 
cine ! I am  poisoned  ! ” 

“ Poison  ! Allah,  Allah  ! ” exclaimed  the  sheikh  ; 
“ give  me  my  mare  ! ” 

He  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  mounted  his  steed, 
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while  his  followers  raised  a wild  yell  of  vengeance. 
Faruk,  deadly  pale,  turned  and  looked  towards  the 
pasha,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on  me.  I know  not 
how  to  describe  the  expression  of  the  sheikh’s  face ; 
it  might  have  been  hut  a look  of  vengeance  or  of 
fright  that  he  threw  at  me,  and  it  was  hut  for  a 
moment  that  our  eyes  met  ; hut  I would  almost  have 
preferred  the  shot  of  a pistol.  That  glance  pierced 
me  like  a barbed  dart ; I could  never  forget  it. 

There  were  shouts,  and  two  or  three  pistol-shots 
that  rang  in  my  ears  as  I saw  the  Arabs  ride  off 
panic-struck,  for  each  man  thought  he  was  poisoned. 
I marked  the  reeling  form  of  Faruk,  supported  in  his 
saddle  by  his  devoted  followers ; hut  I was  in  a 
painful  dream,  though  soon  roused  to  consciousness 
by  the  coarse  exultant  laugh  of  the  pasha  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plot.  (35.) 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Cholera  desolates  the  City— Krasinski  struck  down 
— An  Orphan  thrown  on  my  Hands. 

I was  in  a dejected  frame  of  mind  wlien  I found 
myself  once  more  in  my  house  in  Mosul,  and  there 
was  gloom  and  desolation  in  the  city.  As  I rode 
through  the  dismal  streets  I constantly  heard  the 
frantic  shrieks  and  wailings  of  the  “ neddabehs,”  or 
public  wailing  women,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  more 
real  mourners.  The  “ mughassil,”  or  washer  of  the 
dead,  hurried  from  house  to  house  on  his  religious 
duties,  and  not  unfrequently  were  the  coffins  carried 
past  me  of  men  and  women  who  but  a few  hours 
before  were  smoking  in  the  cafes,  or  cooking  in 
their  houses.  As  I passed  through  the  city  grave- 
yards, I saw  numerous  groups  of  women  wrapped  in 
their  dark  blue  mantles,  and  squatted  on  some  newly 
made  graves,  moaning,  sobbing,  and  from  time  to 
time  raising  loud  lamentations,  exclaiming  “ O my 
master  ! 0 my  camel ! where  art  thou  ? 0 my 
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lion  ? 0 my  resource  ! 0 my  glory ! why  hast  thou 
left  us  ? ” Krasinski  took  me  to  see  more  than  one 
of  the  notables  of  the  city,  whose  houses  were  invaded 
by  the  terrible  pest.  “Is  it  then  true,”  he  asked, 
“ as  Osman  Bey  tells  me,  that  the  Arab  sheikh  was 
seized  with  cholera  during  his  meeting  with  the 
pasha  ? ” 

“Too  true,”  I replied,  “and  one  of  the  coffee- 
bearers  was  also  a victim,  and  a cry  of  poison  was 
raised.” 

“ That  would  be  sure  to  happen,”  replied  Krasinski, 
“ and  unfortunately  all  the  tribes  will  believe  that 
the  sheikh  was  poisoned — which,  after  all,  was  a more 
likely  event  than  a seizure  of  cholera,  had  not  that 
disease  been  epidemic.” 

We  presently  called  at  the  house  of  the  Khatoon 
Kafya,  and  were  received  most  hospitably  by  the  lady, 
who  had  almost  recovered  from  her  terrible  illness. 
I was  much  flattered  by  her  evident  impression  that 
she  owed  her  life  to  me.  I smoked  out  of  a pipe 
with  a jewelled  mouthpiece,  and  drank  my  coffee  from 
a cup  supported  by  a “ zarf  ” enriched  with  diamonds, 
and  when  we  parted  she  forced  me  to  take  away  both 
zarf  and  mouthpiece.  I had  clearly  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  wealthy  Khatoon. 

As  I parted  from  Krasinski,  ho  said  to  me,  “Auto- 
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nelli,  I am  jaded  and  exhausted,  and  feel  far  from 
well : I am  full  of  forebodings,  too  ; may  God  pro- 
tect my  family  ! Caro  amico,  can  I confide  in  you 
whatever  happens  ? ” and  the  poor  man’s  voice  was 
choked  by  emotion. 

I clasped  his  hand  with  warmth,  and  bade  him 
dismiss  from  his  mind  all  gloomy  forebodings. 

“ You  are  simply  exhausted  from  overwork,”  I 
said;  “your  mind  is  unstrung  by  the  horrors  you 
see  around  you ; it  is  most  natural,  then,  that  you 
should  be  inclined  to  hypochondria.  Go,  then,  eat 
and  drink  generously,  and  take  a good  night’s  rest, 
and  leave  me  to  look  after  your  patients.” 

“ Antonelli,”  said  he,  “ I cannot  so  easily  shake 
off  my  despondency.  Some  terrible  calamity  is  im- 
pending ; it  must  be  so.  God  gives  so  much  of 
prescience  to  his  creatures,  that  they  may  not  be 
overtaken  by  death  altogether  unawares.  Caro  mio, 
I have  made  certain  dispositions  in  the  event  of  my 
death.  I confide  to  you  my  wife  and  child.  I have 
saved  enough  money  to  preserve  them  from  want  ; 
let  them,  then,  look  to  you  as  q,  guardian;  contrive  to 
procure  for  them  the  protection  of  an  European  con- 
sulate ; and  oh  ! my  friend,  desert  them  not  : this  is 
a sad  country  for  the  widow  and  orphan.” 

Again  I pressed  the  hand  of  Krasinski,  and  im- 
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plorecl  him  to  drink  freely  of  wine,  and  to  rest  from 
his  labours.  He  was  monomaniacal,  and  had  a firm 
presentiment  of  his  death.  I parted  from  him  with 
a heavy  heart. 

That  night  my  sleep  was  disturbed,  and  my  mind 
ill  at  ease.  The  moment  I closed  my  eyes,  the 
horror-stricken  face  of  Faruk  would  appear,  and 
startle  me  from  slumber  with  affright.  I tossed 
upon  my  bed,  and  dreamed  of  home  and  early  inno- 
cence, only  to  be  awakened  by  a change  of  vision,  in 
which  the  Arab  sheikh  played  a part.  The  night 
was  hot,  and  the  fetid  air  of  the  city  was  loaded 
with  noxious  vapours.  The  dogs  howled  dismally, 
and  I awoke  from  time  to  time  to  fall  again  into  an 
uneasy  slumber.  At  last  a loud  knocking  at  the 
door  aroused  me  in  earnest ; I peeped  over  the  roof 
of  my  house,  and  asked  what  was  wanted.  A lan- 
tern was  raised,  and  I recognized  the  face  of  Kra- 
sinski’s  servant.  His  master  was  ill. 

I hastily  dressed,  and  flew  to  the  aid  of  my  poor 
friend.  He  was  rolling  in  the  agony  of  cramp.  His 
features  were  contracted  with  pain  and  horror.  The 
fell  disease  had  seized  him,  and  he,  alas  ! was  morally 
prostrate. 

“ There  is  no  hope — no  hope  ! ” he  exclaimed,  in 
a feeble  broken  voice,  as  I entered. 
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“ Say  not  so,  my  husband  ! say  not  so  !”  answered 
the  terror-stricken  wife,  and  a convulsive  soh  shook 
her  frame,  as  she  strained  her  husband  to  her  heart. 
The  beautiful  young  Marie  was  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
side absorbed  in  a frenzy  of  prayer,  with  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  a crucifix  on  the  wall.  Her  golden  hair 
floated  in  rich  masses  over  her  fair  shoulders,  and 
the  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  weeping.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  I suggest  the  application  of 
powerful  remedies  than  both  mother  and  daughter, 
aided  by  Katinka,  an  old  Greek  nurse,  busied  them- 
selves in  carrying  out  my  measures. 

I did  what  I could,  but  with  despair  at  my  heart. 
From  the  first  poor  Krasinski  was  demoralized  and 
hopeless,  and  thus  it  was  that  nature  had  no  chance 
of  a reaction.  The  disease  ran  its  course  rapidly, 
collapse  set  in,  and  I left  him  for  a short  time,  gazing 
with  a look  of  ineffable  affection  on  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  but  with  eyes  whose  light  was  gradually  be- 
coming dim.  That  night  Krasinski  was  no  more. 

The  death  of  my  poor  Polish  friend  brought  upon 
me  a heavy  amount  of  work.  I found  myself  the 
only  European  doctor  in  Mosul,  and  therefore,  during 
this  pestilence,  more  than  overworked.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  city  met  together  to  endeavour  to  stay 
the  plague,  and  I was  consulted  as  to  the  best  steps 
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to  be  taken.  My  advice  as  to  cleanliness  and  white- 
washing was  little  regarded,  the  measures  were  too 
simple ; and  I could  scarcely  advise  the  only  effectual 
means,  namely,  to  pull  down  the  city,  and  build  it 
afresh,  with  wide  streets  and  good  drains.  The 
“ Mufti,”  or  chief  priest,  proclaimed  a day  of  humi- 
liation and  prayer,  and  the  mosques  were  crowded 
with  contrite  worshippers.  The  sheikh  led  the  prayers 
in  the  chief  mosque,  in  which  were  assembled  the 
pasha,  the  cadi,  and  all  the  notables  of  the  city.  The 
voice  of  the  sheikh  was  heard  in  sonorous  tones  above 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  exclaiming, — 

“ Let  us  implore  the  mercy  of  God,  of  the  great 
and  most  merciful  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  life, 
the  quickener  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  spring 
of  hope,  and  of  eternal  bounty.  Praise  be  to  God, 
to  Him  the  Immortal,  who  can  stay  the  plague,  and 
raise  up  the  stricken  and  the  afflicted.  Praise  Him, 
glorify  Him,  supplicate  Him.” 

The  whole  congregation,  most  of  whom  were 
mourners,  thereupon  smote  their  breasts,  and  raised 
a cry  of  “ Allah,  akbar,  ameen,  ameen  ; ” while  the 
softas  * with  one  voice  began  to  recite  the  Fatiha,  or 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran  : — “Praise  be  to  God,  the 
Lord  of  all  creatures,  the  most  merciful,  the  King 
* Softas,  theological  students. 
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of  the  day  of  judgment ; Thee  do  we  worship,  and  of 
Thee  do  we  beseech  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the 
right  path,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast 
been  gracious,  not  of  those  against  whom  Thou  art 
incensed,  nor  of  those  who  have  gone  astray.” 
“ Ameen,  ameen,”  was  echoed  throughout  the  con- 
gregation, who  smote  their  breasts,  and  rent  their 
clothes,  in  token  of  sorrow  and  self-abasement. 

Nor  were  the  Christians  behind-hand  in  their 
religious  duties.  The  Bishop  of  the  Jacoobis,  and 
Mar  Shamoon,  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  as 
well  as  the  Catholic  Bishop,  appointed  days  of  fasting 
and  humiliation ; and  in  the  small  dark  churches , 
whose  doors  were  made  purposely  too  narrow  for  an 
animal  to  enter,  lest  the  Mussulman  should  stable 
his  ass  at  the  altar,  the  voice  of  prayer  and  interces- 
sion was  heard,  and  the  odour  of  incense  hourly 
ascended  from  the  censers. 

So  overwhelmed  was  I by  my  duties  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  that  I allowed  two  days  to  elapse  without 
visiting  the  widow  and  orphan  of  my  poor  friend.  I 
was  then  struck  with  remorse  when  I received  a letter 
from  Madame  Krasinski,  asking  me  to  call.  She 
said, — 

“ I know  too  well  how  your  time  is  occupied.  I 
cannot  expect  you  to  come  here,  except  for  some 
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cause  more  special  than  to  condole  with  those  whose 
grief  is  past  all  earthly  consolation.  I hare  buried 
my  husband,  and  in  his  grave  lies  all  my  happiness 
in  this  world.  * I shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not 
return  to  me ; ’ and  yet  I wish  to  live  a little  longer 
for  the  sake  of  my  Marie,  whose  first  great  grief  has 
well-nigh  overwhelmed  the  poor  child.  You  are 
aware  that  my  dear  husband  has  appointed  you,  his 
best  friend,  as  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  the  widow 
and  orphan . I wish  to  show  you  his  testament.  He 
has  left  us  about  four  thousand  ducats,  the  greater 
part  of  which  sum  is  in  jewels,  easy  of  transport.  I 
have  these  and  the  gold  already  in  my  possession. 
He  has  also  left  a handsome  legacy  to  you,  for  the 
expenses  incidental  to  your  position  as  our  guardian  : 
for,  indeed,  we  must  ask  you  sooner  or  later  to  take 
us  to  Constantinople,  as  this  is  no  place  for  two 
helpless  women,  without  European  protection.  I 
would  not,  of  course,  hint  at  your  deserting  your 
present  duties  for  such  a journey,  hut  surely  this 
plague  cannot  last  much  longer,  and  when  happier 
days  arrive,  you  may  obtain  leave  of  absence,  for  the 
sake  of  the  widow  and  orphan.  I shall  have  less 
reluctance  in  accepting  your  escort,  as  you  will  then 
have  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  once  again  meeting 
your  betrothed,  the  separation  from  whom  must  have 
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preyed  upon  your  spirits.  Indeed,  I have  qbserved 
of  late,  in  your  manner,  a gloom  which  I can  ascribe 
to  no  other  cause.” 

I read  this  letter  attentively,  and  felt  a keen  sense 
of  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time  of  curiosity, 
at  the  mention  of  the  handsome  legacy ; for  of  late 
my  passion  for  money  had  overpowered  most  other 
desires.  I was  just  now,  however,  so  busy  that  I 
contented  myself  by  writing  a hasty  note,  while  the 
messenger  was  waiting. 

“ Madame,”  I wrote,  “ as  your  poor  husband,  and 
my  dearest  friend,  was  occupied  just  before  his 
lamented  death,  so  am  I at  this  moment.  The 
weight  of  his  duties  has  been  thrown  on  my  shoul- 
ders, in  addition  to  my  previous  work.  You  will  then 
pardon  my  apparent  neglect.  I will  call  on  you  to- 
day, or  to-morrow.  I need  not  add  that  I look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  task  of  escorting  you  to 
Constantinople.” 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  I was  intensely 
occupied.  Amongst  other  cases,  I was  again  sum- 
moned to  see  the  Khatoon  Rafya,  who,  having  com- 
mitted an  indiscretion  in  her  diet,  was  ill  in  conse- 
quence, and  terribly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a return 
of  the  cholera.  I devoted  myself  to  her,  adminis- 
tering the  medicines  personally,  and  while  thus 
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occupied,  I received  a verbal  summons  to  several 
other  patients,  amongst  the  rest  to  Madame  Kra- 
sinski.  As  the  Kkatoon  was  still  alarmed,  and  clung 
to  me  for  help,  I really  could  not  leave  her  until  she 
was  not  only  better,  hut  felt  herself  so,  and  then 
she  reluctantly  gave  me  leave  of  absence,  with  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  return  within  an  hour.  I was 
flattered  by  her  evident  partiality  for  me.  She 
loaded  me  with  rich  gifts,  and  her  eyes  expressed 
for  me  more  than  the  natural  partiality  of  a lady  for 
her  favourite  doctor.  In  the  evening  I took  my 
leave,  having  spent  the  whole  day  in  waiting  on  her, 
and,  in  doing  so,  neglected  a host  of  patients. 

I now  turned  my  horse’s  head  first  towards  the 
house  of  poor  Madame  Krasinski  (who,  during  that 
day,  had  three  times  summoned  me),  composing  on 
the  road  the  weightiest  excuses  I could  invent.  I 
reached  the  house,  and  knocked.  Having  waited  some 
time  for  an  answer  to  my  summons,  I listened,  and 
heard  convulsive  sobs.  At  length  Ivatinka  opened  the 
door.  I entered,  and  found  Marie  again  kneeling  by 
the  bed,  and  on  it  lay  her  mother,  apparently  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  Shocked  beyond  measure,  I ap- 
proached, and  took  her  hand.  She  was  dead. 

I bitterly  reproached  myself  for  having  been  so 
absorbed  in  my  attendance  on  the  Ivhatoon,  as  to 
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have  allowed  the  wife  of  my  friend  to  die  unattended. 
Not  that  any  efforts  of  mine  could  have  averted  the 
sad  stroke.  If  I had  learned  one  lesson  in  medicine 
by  this  epidemic,  it  was  the  futility  of  all  remedies 
in  cholera.  True,  some  cases  recovered  under  my 
charge,  but  I could  not  honestly  ascribe  the  cure  to 
the  remedies  administered.  Indeed,  my  chief  rival  in 
the  city  was  a certain  dervish,  whose  patients  swal- 
lowed pieces  of  paper,  inscribed  with  passages  of  the 
Koran  ; and  numbers  of  them  did,  undoubtedly, 
recover,  perhaps  as  many  of  his  patients  as  of  mine. 
Still  I would  fain  have  been  at  the  bedside  of  this 
poor  woman,  and  have  promised  my  protection  to 
her  orphan. 

And  now  came  the  overwhelming  idea  that  poor 
Marie,  young,  beautiful,  and  utterly  inexperienced, 
was  thrown  upon  me,  her  sole  protector.  What 
was  I to  do  ? She  could  not  come  to  my  house 
without  being  compromised,  for  I was,  after  all,  a 
young  bachelor,  though  betrothed. 

She,  poor  thing,  was  wholly  prostrate  from  grief, 
and  her  faithful  old  nurse,  Katinka,  was  her  best 
friend. 

I retired  that  night  to  ponder  over  my  cares. 
Early  on  the  morrow  the  remains  of  Madame 
Krasinski  were  laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  her 
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husband,  in  the  small  Catholic  cemetery,  and  I 
returned  to  see  Marie,  and  consult  with  her  and  her 
nurse  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  I was  gratified 
at  the  childish  confidence  of  the  young  maiden. 
She  regarded  me  as  an  elder  brother,  or  even  father, 
and  showed  me,  unreservedly,  all  that  the  house 
contained.  First  of  all,  she  led  me  into  the  sleeping 
apartment,  where,  for  a time,  the  recollection  of  her 
great  grief  overpowered  her,  and  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed  in  a passionate  agony  of  sobbing.  I waited, 
and  respected  her  crushing  calamity.  After  a 
while,  by  a great  effort,  she  recovered  herself,  and, 
raising  a plank  in  the  flooring,  exposed  an  iron  box  ; 
then  producing  a key,  she  opened  the  coffer,  and 
showed  to  my  eyes  a treasure  which  raised  within 
me  the  demon  of  avarice.  There  were  rouleaux  of 
gold,  and  a casket  of  jewels.  (36).  “ This,”  said 

Marie,  “ is  my  father’s  fortune,  and  here  is  his  will. 
Oh  ! that  I could  give  it  all  to  recall  him  or  my 
mother  for  one  hour  ; and  she  again  flung  herself  on 
the  bed,  exclaiming,  ‘ Oh,  father ! oh,  my  mother ! 
hear  me  in  heaven — hear  me,  and  let  me  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  every  wayward  thought  or  word.  Oh, 
Holy  Virgin  ! have  pity  on  me,  a miserable  orphan  ! 
What  shall  I do  in  this  cold  world?  Take  me  to 
thyself — oh,  take  me  to  thyself!’  ” 
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I would  not  interrupt  the  natural  course  of  the 
poor  orphan’s  grief,  but  I sat  myself  down  on  the 
divan,  and  read  poor  Krasinski’s  testament.  He  had 
of  coarse  left  his  property  to  his  wife  and  child,  half 
to  the  latter  absolutely,  and  half  to  his  wife  during 
her  lifetime,  afterwards  to  pass  to  his  daughter.  He 
had  named  me  as  his  executor,  and  had  bequeathed 
me  a legacy  of  two  hundred  ducats  for  the  trouble 
involved  in  escorting  his  wife  and  child  (whom  he 
solemnly  confided  to  me)  to  Constantinople. 

I felt  mortified  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum  left  to 
myself.  The  words  of  Madame  Krasinski,  “ he  has 
left  you  a handsome  legacy,”  had  excited  my  hopes  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  fortune,  not  being  above  the  value 
of  four  thousand  ducats,  would  not  bear  a heavy 
charge. 

After  an  examination  of  the  treasure,  I carefully 
locked  the  box,  and  replaced  the  board,  and  then 
sent  for  my  most  trustworthy  Mussulman  servant, 
whom  I enjoined  to  take  up  his  abode,  with  his  wife, 
in  the  house,  and  to  allow  no  person  but  myself  to 
enter  it.  I then  left  poor  Marie  to  the  affectionate 
care  of  her  nurse  Katinka,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
pasha,  whose  summons  had  arrived  some  time 
before. 

I found  his  Excellency  seated  in  the  room  next  the 
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harem,  which  was  his  place  of  retirement  from  the 
cares  of  the  world.  Since  his  arrival  in  Mosul,  this 
most  private  establishment  had  undergone  a thorough 
change.  The  two  Circassians,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Trebizond,  had  been  given  away  long 
ago  to  two  favourite  chiboukjis,  and  some  fresh 
beauties  had  been  added  to  the  harem.  The  village 
of  Sheikh  Adi,  an  obscure  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  had  contained  a Yezidee  maiden  of  great 
beauty,  on  whom  had  rested  for  some  time  the  eyes 
of  Latif  Agha,  the  commander  of  the  hytas.  This 
man,  anxious  to  curry  favour  with  the  pasha,  had 
patiently  awaited  the  moment  when  the  maiden  was 
about  to  he  given  to  a youth  of  her  own  people,  and 
then,  having  instigated  the  farmer  of  the  taxes  to 
bring  an  extortionate  claim  on  the  village,  thereby 
causing  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  villagers,  the 
crafty  Latif  pounced  down  with  his  troop  on  Sheikh 
Adi,  dispersed  the  peasants,  burnt  down  the  huts, 
and  carried  off  his  prize  to  the  pasha,  whose  volup- 
tuous eyes  gloated  over  a remarkable  type  of  Kurdish 
beauty. 

The  pretty  Ateya  had  soon  recovered  from  her 
grief  and  fright,  and  had  been  reconciled  to  the  won- 
drous luxuries  of  the  pasha’s  harem.  Her  rude 
Asiatic  mind  had  shrunk  not  from  the  horrible 
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mysteries  of  a Turkish  establishment,  nor  had  she 
thought  it  unnatural  that  rivals  should  share  in  her 
grandeur.  There  were  rumours  in  the  household, 
however,  that  his  Excellency  was  tired  of  the  Yezidee 
beauty,  and  that  his  familiars  were  searching  for 
something  better. 

When  I entered  the  pasha’s  presence,  I found  him 
indisposed,  and  therefore  somewhat  alarmed.  In 
truth  there  was  but  little  the  matter ; nevertheless, 
he  required  me  to  tell  him  so  with  the  authority  of 
the  doctor ; moreover,  he  wished  to  hear  from  me 
of  the  progress  of  the  cholera  in  the  city.  On  this 
point  I had  better  news  to  communicate.  Most 
of  the  cases  were  milder,  and  there  were  fewer 
of  them.  I had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
disease  had  reached  its  acme,  and  was  now  on  the 
decline. 

“ Inshallah,  inshallah.  Please  God,  it  may  be 
so,”  exclaimed  the  pasha.  “ God  is  all  merciful, 
may  He  give  us  health,  and  stay  the  plague  ; 
inshallah.” 

The  pasha  made  sundry  inquiries  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent notabilities  I had  attended,  expressing  great 
concern  for  the  bereaved  families.  He  then  said, 
“ How  is  the  Polish  doctor  who  was  ill  ? Inshallah  ; 
he  is  better  ?” 
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“ He  is  gone,  Effendim,  and  his  wife  too;  both  are 
dead,”  I replied. 

“Dead!”  exclaimed  the  pasha;  “yai,  vai — how 
did  that  happen  ? So  good  a man  too  ; yazik  dur — 
what  a pity  ! How  well  it  is  that  he  had  no  children 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Yai,  vai — we  are  all  mortal. 
God  is  great.” 

“Effendim,”  I answered,  “there  is  but  one  child 
to  mourn  his  loss.” 

“ Only  one  child;  what  is  it?  Erkek  mi,  kizmi — 
is  it  male,  or  female?”  asked  the  pasha. 

“ A female,  Effendim,”  I answered ; “ a little  child 
about  ten  years  of  age.” 

“ Poor  little  child  ! and  she,  then,  is  thrown  on  the 
world.  We  must  give  something  for  her  mainte- 
nance ; her  father  left  nothing,  I suppose?”  said 
his  Excellency. 

“ A mere  nothing,  Effendim,”  I replied : “ the 
merest  trifle.” 

“Under  what  consul  is  she  placed?”  asked  the 
pasha. 

“ Wallah  bilmem — I don’t  clearly  remember,  0 
Pasha  Effendim  ! hut  the  French,  I believe ; I will 
inquire.” 

“ Do  so,”  said  the  pasha,  “ and  let  me  know  if 
the  child  wants  money.” 
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His  Excellency  then  spoke  of  other  matters,  and 
offered  me  the  reversion  of  poor  Dr.  Krasinski’s  ap- 
pointment, until  some  one  was  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople. After  an  hour’s  conversation  I retired,  leaving 
the  pasha  in  better  health  and  spirits. 


<• 


NOTES. 


(1.)  The  Levantines  shake  the  head  quickly  from  side  to  side, 
often  without  speaking,  when  they  wish  to  ask  you  what  you 
want.  They  toss  up  the  chin,  making  a noise  with  the  tongue 
against  the  teeth,  instead  of  saying  no. 

(2.)  In  1856,  the  Turks  agreed  to  abolish  the  liaratch,  and 
allow  Christians  to  serve  in  the  army.  In  lieu  of  the  haratch 
they  have  imposed  heavier  taxes,  and  still  do  not  allow  the 
Christians  to  serve.  Of  late  years,  a few  Christian  foreigners 
have  commanded  Moslems,  but  the  tahlimji  entered  the 
service  long  before  such  an  innovation  was  heard  of. 

“A  gallant  and  able  French  officer,  General  Count  Hulot, 
came  to  Constantinople  about  the  same  time  I did,  and 
offered  his  services,  gratis,  to  lead  the  Turkish  regular  army 
against  the  Russians.  Had  they  been  accepted,  the  scale  of 
the  campaign  might  have  been  turned,  for  Diebitcli’s  blunders, 
lost  on  the  Grand  Vizier,  would  then  have  been  acted  on. 
The  Reis  Effendi  offered  him — a French  general  who  had 
lost  an  arm  at  Borodino,  an  eye  elsewhere — the  post  of  in- 
structor ! ” — Slade. 

(3.)  I have  known  several  cases  of  the  most  lavish  gene- 
rosity on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  to  doctors.  About  a year 
before  the  late  Sultan  died,  he  was  attacked  by  marsh  fever. 
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A dose  of  quinine  relieved  him  at  once,  on  which  he  gave  the 
doctor  a large  house  worth  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  All 
the  great  pashas,  too,  sent  the  lucky  doctor  presents,  accord- 
ing to  etiquette  on  such  occasions.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  Sultan  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  his  civil  list 
for  the  means  to  be  generous.  The  coffers  of  the  State  axe 
always  open  to  him. 

(4.)  This  brutal  act  I witnessed  on  the  Galata  bridge  pre- 
cisely as  I have  described  it,  without,  however,  the  assault  on 
the  doctor.  No  one  interfered  but  myself  and  a friend,  who 
remonstrated. 

(5.)  This  first  case  of  Dr.  Antonelli  is  copied  from  life  ; but 
in  the  original,  the  plot  of  the  rival  wife  succeeded  only  too 
well.  The  child  was  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  rival 

(6.)  “ The  scarlet  cap  and  the  well-known  garb  of  a Turkish 
irregular  are  the  signals  of  a general  panic.  The  women  hide 
in  the  innermost  recesses  to  save  themselves  from  insult ; the 
men  slink  into  their  houses,  and  offer  a vain  protest  against 
the  seizure  of  their  property.”— Layard’s  Nineveh. 

“ Besides  the  wholesale  robbery  of  the  great  Turks,  there  is 
the  petty  oppression  of  the  little  Turks.  One  of  them,  with 
his  belt  full  of  pistols,  walks  up  to  a rayah’s  house.  He  calls 
out  the  master,  who,  perhaps,  is  the  head  man  of  the  village, 
find  bids  him  hold  his  horse.  He  walks  in,  sits  down,  and 
makes  the  women  light  his  pipe.  The  girls  all  nm  away, 
and  hide  in  the  outhouses,  or  among  their  neighbours.  When 
he  has  finished  Ms  pipe,  he  asks  for  a fowl.  He  is  told  there 
are  none.  A few  blows  bring  one  out — a few  more  produce 
vine  and  bread.  What  is  the  source  of  this  insolence  '?  That 
he  is  armed,  and  that  he  is  the  only  person  in  the  village 
that  is  so.” — Nassau  Senior. 
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(7.)  Vide  Reports  on  the  Condition  of  Christians  in  Turkey 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  1860,  page  60. 

(8.)  This  story  is  literally'  a true  one,  only'  the  scene  is 
transferred  from  Syria,  where  it  happened,  to  Roumelia. 
This  act  of  oppression  took  place  about  the  time  indicated, 
and  I have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  American  missionary 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  catastrophe  occurred 
in  a village  called  Yarpooz,  or  Efsooz. 

(9.)  The  people  of  the  East  always  call  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  religion.  If  you  ask  a Roman  Catholic  Greek 
of  Albania  if  he  be  a Greek,  he  will  answer,  “ No ; I am  a 
Catholic."  If  you  ask  an  Armenian  of  the  Greek  Church  his 
nationality,  he  will  answer  that  he  is  a Greek. 

(10.)  Haiduks.  Robbers  in  European  Turkey  are  so  called, 
and,  having  been  driven  to  their  mode  of  life  by  oppression, 
they  command  much  sympathy  from  the  rural  population. 

(11.)  For  a complete  history  of  this  horrible  affair,  vide 
Macfarlane’s  Turkey  and  her  Destiny,  the  most  truthful  book 
on  Turkey  I ever  read. 

(12.)  This  is  the  simple  relation  of  a fact  which  came  under 
my  cognizance  during  the  regime  of  the  liberal  and  reforming 
Reschid  Pasha. 

(13.)  In  the  blue  book,  entitled  “ Reports  from  her 
Majesty’s  Consuls  on  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey,"  the  reader  will  find  I have  given,  almost  word  for 
word,  a case  quoted  by  the  Consul  Abbot,  page  88. 

“ Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  expose  my  property',  and 
perhaps  my  person,  to  the  fraud,  the  injustice,  the  venality, 
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and  the  brutality  of  a Turkish  court.  The  capitulations  alone 
make  existence  in  Turkey  endurable,  or  even  possible.” — 
Nassau  Senior’s  Journal. 

(14.)  “ Too  often  have  those  who  preside  over  the  mis- 
government  of  Tin-key  secured  impunity  by  playing  one 
Christian  power  against  another,  and  escaped  from  the  per- 
formance of  solemn  promises  by  the  rivalry  of  jealous 

ambassadors If  such  passions  are  allowed  to 

prevail,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Sultan  if  the  evils  of 
his  administration  remain  uncorrected  ; it  will  be  the  fault  of 
that  Christian  power  which  screens  and  covers  the  corruption 
of  his  officers.” — Earl  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 

“It  is  true  that  the  French  embassy  is  jealous  and  inter- 
fering, always  striving  to  influence  and  to  domineer ; but  so  is 
the  Russian,  so  is  the  Austrian,  and  so — eminently  so — is  the 
British.  If  we  wish  for  a canal,  England  opposes.  If  you 
wish  for  a telegraph,  France  opposes.  If  France  and  Russia 
wish  the  Principalities  to  be  united,  England  and  Austria 
require  them  to  be  separated.  If  you  support  Rescind  Pasha, 

we  support  Fuad  Pasha We  neutralize  one 

another,  and  our  influence,  instead  of  raising  Tin-key.  tends  to 
sink  her  lower.  There  is  no  folly,  or  injustice,  or  bigotry, 
in  which  some  ambassador  will  not  support  her.” — Nassau 
Senior’s  Journal. 

I would  cite,  as  an  illustration  of  the  last  sentence,  the 
support  the  Turks  received  from  the  British  Government 
after  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade  in  1862. 

(15.)  This  is  a true  incident  that  happened  to  a friend  of 
mine  while  waiting  for  an  audience  with  the  Grand  Vizier. 

(10.)  “ ‘ A new  pasha,’  he  said,  ‘ and  there  is  one  every 
three  or  four  years,  sends  word  of  his  arrival  to  all  the  subor- 
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dinate  local  officers.  This  is  a notice  to  all  office-holders  to 
be  prepared  with  their  bribes,  and  to  all  office-hunters  to 
be  prepared  to  outbribe  them.’ 

“ ‘ And  how,’  I said,  ‘ do  those  who  have  bribed  him  get 
back  their  money  ? ’ 

“ ‘ By  increasing  the  taxation,’  he  answered,  ‘ by  not  ac- 
counting for  the  public  receipts,  by  winking  at  breaches  of 
quarantine  laws,  or  non-payment  of  custom-house  dues,  by 
spiling  justice,  and  through  the  corvees.  The  last  is  a fertile 
source  of  profit.  The  pasha  is  making  a progress ; the  villages 
in  his  line  have  to  furnish  camels  and  horses;  the  nazir 
requires  twice  as  many,  or  five  times  as  many,  as  are  really 
wanted,  and  is  bribed  to  reduce  his  demand.  If  the  village 
is  rich,  and  bribes  highly,  it  furnishes  none,  and  the  burden 
falls  on  those  who  cannot  buy  themselves  off.  They  are  forced 
to  travel  with  their  beasts  for  ten  or  twrenty  days,  unpaid, 
earning  their  own  food  and  that  of  their  beasts,  or  plundering 
it,  and  are  discharged  perhaps  one  hundred  miles  from  home, 
their  cattle  and  themselves  lame  and  w'orn  out.  The  amount 
of  tyranny  may  be  inferred  from  the  depopulation.  You  see 
vast  districts  without  an  inhabitant,  in  which  are  the  traces  of 
a large  and  civilized  people,  great  works  for  irrigation  now  in 
ruin3,  and  constant  remains  of  deserted  towns.  There  is  a 
city,  near  the  frontier,  with  high  w'alls  and  large  stone  houses 
now  absolutely  uninhabited ; it  had  once  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants. There  is  not  a palace  on  the  Bosphorus  that  has 
not  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  a province.’  " — Nassau 
Senior’s  Journal. 

(17.)  “ The  Midjlises  are  decidedly  opposed  to  progress  and 
good  government.  When  a new  governor  is  appointed,  there 
is  generally  a struggle  for  the  upper  hand.  If  the  pasha  be 
weak,  any  good  intentions  he  may  be  desirous  to  carry  out  are 
frustrated,  and  the  Midjlis  has  its  own  way  in  everything ; if 
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he  be  firm,  the  Midjlis  conspire  against  him,  and  they  usually 
have  friends  at  Constantinople,  through  whose  influence  they 
eventually  succeed  in  getting  him  removed.” — Consul  Caeveet. 
Parliamentary  Papers. 

(18.)  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  a Christian  of  this 
region  speaking  Italian,  since  there  are  several  Italian  mis- 
sionaries here.  I have  also  met  with  native  Christians  of 
Kurdistan  who  speak  English,  which  they  learned  from 
American  missionaries. 

(19.)  A few  years  ago,  when  I was  in  Turkey,  a Kurdish 
chief  revolted  in  this  region,  submitting  afterwards  to  the 
pasha  of  Mosul,  whose  march  through  the  unoffending 
Christian  villages  was  marked  by  horrible  barbarities  and 
wholesale  rapine. 

(20.)  The  bektashes  are  an  order  of  dervishes,  who  may 
be  termed  rationalists. 

(21.)  “ A fine  stream  collected  by  a subterranean  canal  was 
formerly  conducted  to  it  from  the  eastward,  but,  as  this 
rendered  the  village  a favourite  halting-place  for  govern- 
ment troops,  the  inhabitants  destroyed  the  canal  in  order 
to  be  freed  from  the  exactions  and  insolence  of  these  licensed 
bandits ! They  now  sutler  severely  from  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  yet  they  rejoice  that  their  scheme  was  productive 
of  the  desired  effect.” — Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus. 

(22.)  The  Turks  of  Constantinople  have  adopted  the 
expression,  “ parole  d honneur,"  when  affirming  anything 
incredible. 


(23.)  Tolileel.  This  word  is  actually  identical  with  the 
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Hebrew  hallel  in  hallelujah,  liallelu  being  the  second  person 
plural  imperative  of  the  word  in  both  languages. 

(24.)  “ This  overlapping  of  the  desert  on  the  cultivated  plains 
commenced  eight  years  ago,  when  the  Anazi  tribes  migrated 
from  Central  Arabia,  hi  search  of  more  extended  pasturage, 
and  overran  Syria.  It  has  now  reached  the  sea  at  two  points, 
near  Acre,  and  between  Latakia  and  Tripoli.” — Consul  Skene. 
1860. 

(25.)  For  an  account  of  the  tragic  death  of  an  Arab  sheikh 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Turks,  vide  Layabd’s  Nineveh. 

(26.)  “ Wherever  the  Turk  is  sufficiently  predominant  to 
be  implicitly  obeyed,  laziness,  corruption,  extravagance,  and 
penury  mark  his  rule  ; and  wherever  he  is  too  feeble  to  exert 
more  than  a doubtful  and  nominal  authority,  the  system  of 
government  which  prevails  is  that  of  the  Arab  robber  and  the 
lawless  liighland  chieftain.” — Sir  H.  Bulwee,  II.  M.'s  Ambas- 
sador in  'Turkey.  1863. 

(27.)  “ When  you  leave  the  partial  splendours  of  the  capital, 
and  the  great  State  establishments,  what  is  it  you  find  over 
tliis  broad  surface  of  a land  which  nature  and  climate  have 
favoured  beyond  all  others,  once  the  home  of  all  art  and  all 
civilization?  Look  yourself,  ask  those  who  live  there  — 
deserted  villages,  uncultivated  plains,  banditti-haunted  moun- 
tains, torpid  laws,  a corrupt  administration,  a disappearing 
people.” — Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters , by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  p.  1*4. 

“ You  are  going  (he  continued)  to  Smyrna  and  to  Greece. 
When  you  are  at  Smyrna,  visit  Ephesus.  You  will  ride 
through  fifty  miles  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  blessed  with  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world.  You  will  not  sec  an  inhabitant 
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nor  a cultivated  field.  This  is  Turkey.  In  Greece,  or  in  the 
Principalities,  yon  will  find  comparative  numbers,  wealth,  and 
population.  They  have  been  misgoverned,  they  have  been  the 
seat  of  war  ; but  they  have  thrown  off  the  Turk.” — Senioe. 

“ Vast  plains  of  the  most  fertile  land  lie  waste  on  account  of 
the  incursions  of  the  Bedouins,  who  drive  the  agricultural 
population  westward,  in  order  to  secure  a pasturage  for  their 
increasing  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  camels.  I have  seen 
twenty-five  villages  plundered  by  a single  incursion  of  Sheikh 
Mohammed  Dulchy  with  two  thousand  Beni  Saeliar  horse- 
men. I have  visited  a fertile  district,  which  possessed  one 
hundred  villages  twenty  years  ago,  and  found  only  a few  lin- 
gering fellahs,  destined  soon  to  follow  their  kindred  to  the  hills 
ranging  along  the  sea-board.  I have  explored  towns  in  the 
desert,  with  well-paved  streets,  houses  still  roofed,  and  their 
stone  doors  swinging  on  the  hinges,  ready  to  be  occupied,  and 
yet  quite  untenanted ; thousands  of  acres  of  fine  arable  land 
spreading  around  them,  with  tracks  of  watercourses  for  irriga- 
tion, now  yielding  but  a scanty  pasture  to  the  sheep  and  camels 
of  the  Bedouin.” — Consul  Skexe.  1860. 

“ Thus  I do  not  hesitate  to  say.  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
which  ought  to  have  been  now  prosperous,  contented,  and 
peaceful,  have  been  turned  into  discontented,  disloyal,  poverty- 
stricken  provinces,  through  the  unworthiness  of  the  Sultan's 
lieutenants.” — Vice-Consul  Zomun.  1860. 

“ This  road  must  unquestionably  be  of  Roman  origin. 
. . . All  the  cities  and  all  the  more  important  villages  in 

this  country  were  at  one  time  connected  by  well-constructed 
roads.  Over  the  broad  plains,  along  the  shelving  mountain- 
sides, and  through  the  wildest  glens,  traces  of  them  may 
still  be  seen ; thus  proving  that  no  work,  however  great,  and 
no  obstacle,  however  imposing,  could  check  the  industry  or 
baffle  the  engineering  skill  of  this  wonderful  people.  What  a 
contrast  do  the  present  rulers  of  Syria  present  to  the  ancient 
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Romans ! There  is  no  spirit  of  enterprise  or  of  patriotism  in 
the  Turkish  nation.  Everything  seems  to  be  on  the  “ road  to 
ruin.”  Tiie  large  caravanserais  along  the  great  lines  of  traffic, 
that  were  built  at  vast  expense,  and  furnished  with  many 
requisites  for  the  safety  and  even  comfort  of  travellers,  are 
now,  without  a single  exception,  fast  falling  to  ruin  ; even  the 
very  mosks,  which  the  piety  of  their  forefathers  reared  up 
and  adorned,  are  neglected,  and  no  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  repair  them.  As  to  roads,  I need  say  nothing  about 
them;  there  is  not  a public  road  in  Syria.” — Porter’s  Five 
Years  in  Damascus. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a French  company  has  made  a 
road  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus. 

(28.)  Lord  Palmerston  was  doubtless  sincere  when  he  made 
tliis  celebrated  assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  judged  Turkey  by  her  “ hatts,”  or  decrees,  and 
the  Turks  have  long  since  discovered  that  a new  imperial 
hatt  is  an  efficacious  sop  to  the  barking  Cerberus  of  diplomacy. 
To  judge  Turkey  by  her  hatts,  however,  is  about  as  fair  or  as 
wise  as  to  judge  a felon  by  his  promises,  and  grant  him  a 
ticket  of  leave  on  the  faith  of  his  solemn  vows  of  amendment. 
Experience  has  taught  us  the  folly  of  this  course,  and  I would 
ask  what  has  experience  taught  us  of  the  Palmerstonian  policy 
with  regard  to  Turkey  — a policy  which  has  utterly  and 
shamefully  broken  down  in  the  sight  of  all  nations?  Sir  H. 
Bulwer’s  new  system  of  hushing  up  every  fact  telling  against 
the  Turks,  and  inducing  consuls  to  suppress  the  truth  (a 
system  which  was  fully  exposed  by  the  admirable  speech  of 
Mr.  Gregory  on  the  29th  May,  1808),  has  had  no  better 
success. 

(29.)  “‘A  mean  race.’  As  to  the  Christians  of  Turkey 
generally,  Mr.  Layard  finds  in  them  the  vices  of  slaves,  and 
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the  remedy  he  proposes  is  to  keep  them  in  slavery.  He  has 
found  a better  reception,  it  seems,  as  a traveller,  in  the  houses 
of  the  dominant  than  in  those  of  the  oppressed  races,  and  it 
appears  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  fear,  as  well  as 
churlishness,  sometimes  shuts  the  hospitable  door.'1 — Goldwis 
Smith. 


(30.)  “ In  Turkey  the  Christian  provinces  are  only  re- 
strained by  the  pressure  of  foreign  powers  from  trying  to 
achieve  then-  independence.”  [These  foreign  powers  being 
England  and  Austria.] — Saturday  Review,  October  17.  1863. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  right,  I fear,  when  it  fixes  the 
British  standard  of  public  morality  no  higher  than  what  the 
following  quotation  exemplifies  : — 

“ The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Daimios,  the  Taepings,  and 
the  Syrian  Christians,  are  not  very  keenly  felt  by  us,  or  very 
profoundly  examined.  We  want  a Tycoon  that  can  carry  out 
treaties,  an  Emperor  who  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
at  Pekin  for  the  trade  of  the  Yellow  Paver,  a Sultan  who  can 
offer  a decently  quiet  life  to  residents  at  Constantinople, 
maintain  our  telegraphic  communications,  and  keep  up  the 
price  of  Turkish  securities.  And  we  do  our  best  to  bring  about 
what  we  want.  We  offered  the  most  strenuous  resistance  in 
our  power  to  the  creation  of  the  independent  vice-royalty  of 
Egypt,  and  although  we  had  to  see  it  established,  we  cut  its 

wings  very  closely We  look  at  the  Eastern  world 

solely  from  one  point  of  view — that  of  traders  in  search  of  a 
settled  government ; and  if  egotism  means  a practical  pursuit 
of  what  are  our  private  and  special  ends,  perhaps  we  are  a 
little  egotistical." — Saturday  Review,  October  17.  1863. 

“ Our  Government  is  not  only  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Porte,  it  is  its  steady,  unflinching,  uncompromising  supporter. 
And  supporter  against  whom?  Not  against  the  ambition  of 
Russia,  or  France,  or  Austria,  but  against  its  own  quasi- 
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independent  provinces — against  the  Christians,  who  are  just 
beginning  to  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  offer  some 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  under  which  they  have  been  ground 
down  for  centuries.  The  whole  force  of  English  power  and 
influence  is  employed  not  only  in  protecting  Turkey  against 
external  attacks,  but  in  maintaining  the  power  of  a minority 
of  Turks,  be  it  a third  or  a fourth,  against  a large  majority 
of  Christians.  In  this  policy  we  stand  alone.  Many  nations 
sided  with  us  in  our  attempts  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
European  power,  and  to  protect  the  Ottoman  empire  from 
dissolution  by  external  violence.  In  our  present  attempt  to 
use  the  same  means  for  a totally  different  end,  to  arrest  the 
internal  decay  of  a barbarous  and  corrupt  power,  and  to 
counteract  that  inevitable  law  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  brute  force,  subjugates  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
civilization,  we  have  no  ally,  no  well-wisher  in  Europe.  The 
very  reasons  which  are  urged  with  so  much  force  against  the 
imaginary  design  of  accelerating  by  armed  intervention,'  or 
in  any  other  manner,  the  inevitable  catastrophe  of  the  Turkish 
empire  in  Europe,  are  equally  cogent  against  our  present 
policy,  which  is  directed  with  so  much  constancy  and  so 
much  vigour  in  the  contrary  direction.  If  we  run  the  risk  of 
anarchy,  discord,  and  confusion,  by  urging  forward  an  inevi- 
table event  before  the  fulness  of  time  has  arrived,  we  incur 
exactly  the  same  risk  by  actively  intervening  to  postpone  it 
when  it  is  about  to  take  place  of  itself.” — The  Times , Monday , 
June  1,  1863. 

[The  editor  seems  to  forget  that  Austria  has  lately  sided 
with  England  against  the  Christians.] 

“ En  1840,  il  y avait  encore  en  Orient  une  Turquic  et  uu 
gouvemement  turc ; en  1862  il  n’y  a plus  en  Orient,  a vrai 
dire,  de  Turquie  et  de  gouvemement  turc;  il  n’y  a plus  que 
l’Angleterre  et  le  gouvemement  Anglais.  Quelques  personnes 
croiront  peut-etre  que,  comme  j'aime  peu  la  Turquie,  jo  dois 
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me  feliciter  plutot  que  m’affliger  de  cette  eclipse  des  Turcs : 
c’est  tout  le  contraire.  Je  m’en  afflige,  parceque  nous  avons 
affaire  maintenant  en  Orient  a l’Angleterre  au  lieu  d'avoir 
affaire  a la  Turquie.  Et  d’abord  il  y avait  avec  lui  cet  avan- 
tage,  c’est  qu’il  pouvait  mourir ; aujourd’hui  il  est  quasi  im- 
mortel. 

“ H y a un  fort  honnete  personnage  de  Moliere,  M.  de  Pour- 
ceaugnac,  qui  des  que  Sbrigani  a dit  que  quiconque  s'en 
prendra  a M.  de  Pourceaugnac  aura  affaire  a Sbrigani  devient 
plus  brave  et  plus  querelleux  qu’il  ne  l’etait.  C’est  en  peu 
l’bistoire  de  la  Turquie  depuis  qu’elle  sait  que  toutes  les  que- 
relles  qu’elle  aura,  c’est  l’Angleterre  qui  les  soutiendra.  De- 
puis ce  moment,  depuis  la  bienheureuse  interpretation  de 
l’integrite  de  l’empire  Ottoman  donnee  par  l'Angleterre. 
depuis  que  la  Porte  sait  tout  ce  qu’elle  peut  tirer  de  ce  mot 
cabalistique,  elle  a bravement  entrepris  la  restauration  de  son 
ancienne  puissance.  En  meme  temps  que  le  gouvemement 
turc  s’abandonnait  a la  facile  confiance  d’une  resurrection 
dont  il  n’avait  pas  a faire  les  frais,  la  population  Musulmane, 
se  sentant  encouragee  et  soutenue,  reprenait  sa  vieille  haine 
contre  les  Chretiens  et  sa  vieille  cruaute,  de  telle  sort  que 
Constantinople  se  trouvait  plus  hardi  et  Damas  plus  fanatique. 
* * * * 

“ C’est  la  ce  qui  fait  qu’en  depit  des  efforts  de  Lord  Palmer- 
ston pour  cacher  la  verite  a l’Angleterre  sur  l'etat  de  la 
Turquie,  j’espere  toujours  que  la  verite  se  fera  jour,  et  que 
1 Angleterre  comprendra  bientot  quelle  politique  inhumaine 
et  desastreuse  on  lui  fait  suivre  en  Orient.  Elle  y gagne  la 
haine  des  Chretiens  d’Orient,  et  elle  y coippromet  l'avenir  de 
son  commerce.  Elle  y favorise  la  corruption,  la  cruaute,  la 
persecution,  et  son  industrie  n’y  debite  pas  plus  de  marclian- 
dises.  Elle  n’y  fait  pas  son  salut  et  elle  n'y  fait  point  fortune.” 
— Saint-Marc  Girardin. 

No  wonder  that  the  Moslem  assassins  of  Turkey  should 
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look  to  England  as  their  protector,  of  which  sentiment  on 
their  part  there  is  no  doubt.  I might  cite  my  own  personal 
experience  on  tills  point,  and  quote  from  conversations  I have 
had  with  Turks  of  all  degrees,  but  the  following  extract  from 
tire  Syrian  Correspondence  is  enough : — 

“ There  are  two  chiefs  in  Rasheya ; one  the  above-named 
Khazai  Agha-el-Ariam,  the  other  Mahomed-en-Nasar,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  with  horror  by  all  the  Christians,  as  having 
been  the  chief  instigator  of,  and  chief  actor  in,  the  massacre  of 
the  11th  June.  He  came  to  see  me  at  the  house  of  the 
other  chief,  and  a conversation  ensued,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  still  entertained  the  belief,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  Druzes,  that  the  English  Government  must  be  extremely 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  for  they  imagine  that  any 
diminution  of  the  number  of  the  Christians  will  be  acceptable 
to  us,  as  weakening  the  French  influence  in  the  country.” — 
Cviuli.  Graham,  in  Syrian  Correspondence,  p.  86. 

(31.)  I read  in  the  Syrian  Correspondence  an  attempt  by 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  palliate  the  Syrian  massacre,  when  he 
says, — 

“ But  the  misdeeds  of  a populace  should  hardly  be  held  as 
giving  colour  to  the  character  of  a creed  or  nation,  the  more 
especially  when  it  is  reflected  how  many  circumstances,  apart 
from  religion,  told  on  the  late  transactions ; and  in  Turkish 
history  no  similar  act  is  to  be  found."  (The  italics  are  our 
own.) 

Had  the  ambassador  saul,  “ I read  of  no  similar  act  in 
Turkish  history,”  the  assertion  might  pass,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  he  never  has  read  Turkish  history,  not  even  the 
contemporary  annals  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers.  1 have 
not  space  to  refute  his  excellency,  by  recounting  the  “ similar 
acts  " of  the  last  forty  years.  He  was  at  Constantinople,  I 
believe,  during  the  Jeddah  massacre. 
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(32.)  This  severe  denunciation  of  British  policy  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pole  is  fully  home  out  in  the  Syrian  Corre- 
spondence of  1860. 

A perusal  of  the  blue  book  on  the  late  bombardment  by 
the  Turks  of  Belgrade,  will  make  every  honest  Englishman 
endorse  the  sentiments  of  the  Pole,  while  he  blushes  for  his 
country.  The  following  quotation  from  Denton's  Christians 
in  Turkey  is  much  to  the  point : — 

“ Enough  has  been  written  respecting  the  bombardment  of 
Belgrade  which  took  place  in  June  last  year.  That  the. 
soldiers  of  a garrison,  more  numerous  than  the  whole  adult 
male  population  of  the  commercial  city  near  which  they  were 
quartered,  sheltered  by  the  walls  of  a citadel  of  enormous 
strength  perched  on  a promontory  commanding  the  whole 
of  the  city  which  lies  on  its  slope,  and  mounting  on  its  ram- 
parts more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  could  pretend 
that  they  fancied  themselves  in  danger  from  the  attacks  of  a 
small  number  of  shopkeepers,  who  were  without  means  of 
offence,  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  person  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  entrust  arms  of  any  kind  to  such  soldiers.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  after  the  bombardment  occurred,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  whose  Turkish  predilections  have  been  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  by  his  ‘ Circular  ’ just  quoted,  addressed  a 
letter  on  the  24th  of  June  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  in 
which,  though  he  endeavours  to  exonerate  the  Turks  from  a 
considerable  share  of  the  blame,  yet  he  admits.  ‘ The  Servians 
were  neither,  I think,  prepared  nor  disposed  just  at  present  to 
enter  upon  any  serious  conflict.’  ( Correspondence  on  the  Bom- 
bardment of  Bchjrade , p.  11.)  This  despatch  was  received 
by  Earl  Bussell  on  the  5tli  of  July,  and  five  days  after  this  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Napier,  the  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
directed  him  to  state  the  contrary,  and  to  assert  ‘ that  it  is 
evident  that  Servia  provoked  the  recent  conflict  at  Belgrade  ' 
(Ibid.  p.  17),  although  he  had  just  received  a despatch  from 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer  alleging  the  reverse.  When  this  assertion 
was  reported  to  the  Russian  minister,  it  cannot  therefore  sur- 
prise us  to  read,  in  a despatch  of  Mr.  Luniley,  ‘ Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  demurred  to  the  statement  that  it  was  evident  the 
recent  conflict  at  Belgrade  had  been  excited  by  the  Servians. 
He  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  contrary  had  been  the 
case,  and  that  his  views  would  be  borne  out  by  the  opinion 
of  her  Majesty's  consul-general  in  Servia — a gentleman  and 
a man  of  honour — in  whose  version  of  the  affair  he  would 
place  implicit  faith.'  ” (Ibid.  p.  19.) 

(33.)  I found  this  man  established  as  commander-in-cliief 
of  the  army  of  Kars  (which  he  had  ruined)  in  1854.  He 
had  risen  from  the  grade  of  barber's  apprentice  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  in  time  of  war,  and  this  army,  under  him, 
was  defeated  by  a Russian  force  at  Kurukdere  in  1854.  lie 
was  afterwards  raised  to  some  of  the  highest  posts  in  the 
empire. 

(34.)  This  assertion  of  the  Pole  was  amply  proved  in  the 
debate  on  Turkish  affairs  in  1863. 


(35.)  When  I was  in  Mesopotamia  in  1849  I met  a young 
Arab  sheikh  whose  father,  having  been  troublesome  to  the 
Turks,  was  poisoned  much  in  the  manner  described.  Poison- 
ing is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  Turks  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  porcelain  is  purchased  on  the 
assurance  that  it  will  break  on  coming  in  contact  mill 
poison  ; and  many  pashas  cany  a drug  in  their  purses  which 
they  believe  to  be  an  antidote. 


(36.)  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  in  Turkey  is  hidden 
away  in  holes  and  corners,  and  thus  a vast  amount  of  it  is 
yearly  lost  to  the  world. 


London : 

1’rinted  bt  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.. 
Little  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Ballet,  E.C. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A Distinguished  Visitor — A Painful  Interview  with  the 
Pasha — A Love  Affair — The  Baba’s  Story. 

The  plague  was  stayed,  and  men  began  to  breathe 
freely,  and  return  to  their  usual  occupations  and 
amusements.  My  own  heavy  labours  were  lightened, 
and  I was  now  meditating  a journey  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  deliver  my  charge  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  her  Greek  relatives.  She,  poor  thing  ! was  urgent 
to  depart,  as  her  present  life  was  insufferably  dull. 
She  was,  in  truth,  a prisoner,  and  her  nurse  Katinka 
was  her  sole  companion ; no  wonder,  then,  that  she 
pined  for  a change  to  some  scene  where  she  would 
not  be  reminded,  at  every  moment,  of  her  sad  loss. 

My  preparations,  however,  were  slow,  and  con- 
stantly interrupted ; for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I had 
borrowed  half  of  Marie’s  fortune,  tempted  by  tho 
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enormous  interest  I could  obtain  with  but  little  risk, 
as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  cheat  a favourite 
of  the  pasha.  It  was  scarcely  surprising,  then,  that 
I was  in  no  hurry  to  depart. 

I had  kept  an  elderly  Mussulman  servant  and  his 
wife  in  Marie’s  house  as  guardians,  and  I had  given 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  them  not  to  admit  any 
guest  whatever.  One  morning,  on  paying  my  usual 
visit  to  my  charge,  Marie  complained  that  her  privacy 
had  been  invaded  by  a horrid  creature,  who  had 
smoked  a pipe  in  the  best  room,  and  filled  the  house 
with  an  odour  of  tobacco  ; and  had,  moreover,  stared 
at  her  in  an  unwarrantable  manner.  From  her 
description,  he  was  neither  a citizen  of  Mosul,  a 
Turk,  nor  an  Arab  ; so  I clapped  my  hands,  and 
called  Ahmet,  whom  I bitterly  reproached  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

“ Ne  yapaim — what  can  I do  ? ” answered  AJimet. 
“ I cannot  resist  a dervish ; he  would  dry  up  my 
blood  by  the  evil  eye.  I did  but  give  him  a pipe, 
and  he  gave  the  virgin  his  blessing.” 

It  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  Ahmet  on  a subject 
of  this  kind.  He  was  a trustworthy  man,  but  a good 
Mussulman,  and  would  as  soon  have  renounced  his 
religion  as  have  offended  a dervish.  Moreover, 
nothin"  is  more  common  than  the  unceremonious 
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visit  of  a fakir,  and  I could  not  see  tliat  any  harm 
would  ensue  from  this  one  ; I was  only  annoyed  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  I had  laid  down  should  have 
been  broken. 

I soothed  Marie  by  tender  words,  and  explained  to 
her  the  character  of  a dervish,  and  how  necessary  it 
was  to  humour  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  we  live. 

Katinka  here  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  said 
that,  for  her  part,  she  looked  upon  dervishes  as  the 
worst  of  Mussulmans.  When  she  was  a child  in 
Smyrna,  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief, 
and  one  of  them  had  slain  her  uncle  in  the  open 
street,  during  the  massacres  consequent  upon  the 
Greek  revolution.  “ Dervishes,  indeed ! I spit  on 
dervishes  ! ” exclaimed  the  “ paramana.” 

Of  late,  Marie  had  always  insisted  upon  her  para- 
mana (or  nurse)  being  present  during  our  conversa- 
tions. The  poor  child  was  scarce  fifteen,  but  her 
lonely  and  peculiar  position  had  developed  the 
instincts  of  a modest  maiden,  jealously  afraid  of 
the  least  infraction  of  propriety.  She  now  began 
gently  to  upbraid  me  for  my  delay  in  our  intended 
journey  to  the  capital,  until,  seeing  a cloud  gather 
on  my  brow,  she  cried,  “ Forgive  me,  signore, 
forgive  me ! I know  you  will  stay  here  no  longer 
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than  necessary ; but  you  see  how  sadly  I live  in  this 
house  from  day  to  day,  and  how  I long  to  be  with 
some  relations.” 

Just  then  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
knocking  at  the  outer  door.  I heard  Ahmet's  voice 
speaking  in  a tone  of  great  respect.  I rose  to  see 
what  could  he  the  meaning  of  this,  when  I heard 
footsteps  in  the  courtyard.  I looked  through  the 
bars  of  the  window,  and  saw  Ahmet  preceding  two 
individuals,  dressed  like  ordinary  Moslem  citizens. 
I rushed  to  the  door  to  prevent  the  intrusion,  and 
was  paralyzed  by  the  greeting  of  a well-known  voice. 

It  was  the  pasha,  in  “tebdil,”  or  disguise,  and 
with  him  was  Osman  Bey. 

I could  not  oppose  them,  and  they  entered  the 
room.  Marie  and  her  nurse  rose  to  escape,  but  there 
was  only  one  door  to  the  apartment,  and  Osman  had 
placed  himself  before  it. 

The  pasha  seated  himself,  and,  in  his  usual  tone 
of  authority,  bade  us  all  do  the  same.  Marie  stood 
fearful  and  indignant  at  the  intrusion,  and  looked  to 
me  to  resent  it. 

“ Tell  the  virgin  to  be  seated,”  said  the  pasha. 

“ Come  and  sit  by  me,  dear  Marie,”  I said  : and 
the  girl  obeyed,  beckoning  her  paramana  to  come  to 
her  side. 
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The  pasha’s  eyes  gloated  over  the  fair  form  of  the 
lovely  girl,  until,  blushing  with  indignant  shame,  she 
hid  her  face  on  the  breast  of  the  paramana.  The 
latter,  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  visitor,  but,  from 
his  language,  judging  he  was  Turkish,  exclaimed, 
“ Aib,  aib  ! — shame  on  you,  mannerless  Turk  that 
you  are  ! It  is  not  thus  that  our  maidens  are  looked 
on  by  strangers  ! ” 

“ Suz — hold  your  tongue,”  said  Osman,  “ you 
female  dog  without  religion  ! ” 

“ Female  dog,  indeed  ! you  cuckold ! you  pezi- 
venk  ! you  son  of  a Turkish  she-ass  ! Pooh  ! I spit 
on  you,  your  father  (if  ever  you  had  one),  your 
mother  (who  never  knew  his  name),  you ” 

“ Paramana  ! paramana  ! ” exclaimed  Marie, 
“ hush  ! ” But  the  paramana’s  tongue  was  loosed, 
and  I had  to  interfere.  The  pasha,  too,  gravely 
rebuked  Osman  for  offending  the  good  woman, 
whose  voluble  tongue  was  stopped  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  After  a while,  the  storm  subsided,  and 
coffee  and  pipes  were  served.  The  pasha  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  seemed  to 
have  laid  aside  his  authority  with  his  uniform,  and 
to  have  assumed  an  air  of  parental  kindness  and 
pity  towards  Marie,  who  was  gradually  reconciled  to 
him.  He  presently  declared  himself,  and  said  that 
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lie  had  loved  Krasinski,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
coming  in  person  to  offer  any  assistance.  Marie’s 
blue  eyes  sparkled  with  tears  of  gratitude  at  this 
mention  of  her  father ; and  as  the  pasha  was  an 
elderly  man,  the  effects  of  his  first  rude  stare  wore 
off',  and  she  conversed  very  modestly  and  sweetly  on 
the  virtues  of  her  beloved  parents.  The  pasha 
honoured  us  with  an  unusually  long  visit.  He 
praised  my  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  orphan - 
girl,  whom  he  remarked  upon  as  being  much  taller 
than  her  age  would  have  led  him  to  expect ; hut  he 
supposed  Frank  girls  were  unlike  others  in  this 
respect.  He  at  last  rose  to  depart,  and  patted  and 
stroked  the  golden  locks  of  Marie,  and  then  hade  me 
wait  upon  him  the  same  evening. 

When  he  had  departed,  I sank  upon  the  sofa  in  a 
state  of  mind  little  to  be  envied.  I told  Marie  to 
leave  me  quite  alone,  as  I was  not  well ; and  she 
obeyed,  though  evidently  anxious  to  ask  me  questions 
about  our  grand  visitor.  The  paramana  was  loud  in 
the  praises  of  the  “ sweet  man.”  I saw  the  glitter 
of  avarice  in  her  eyes,  and  I had  remarked  a heavy 
fee  of  gold  slipped  into  her  hand  as  the  pasha 
departed.  I shuddered,  as  the  conviction  forced 
itself  on  my  mind,  that  this  Turkish  voluptuary 
had  taken  a fancy  to  Marie ; and  how  utterly  un- 
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guarded  she  was ! for  what  could  I do  for  her  pro- 
tection ? “ What  could  I do  ? ” Suddenly  the  idea 

possessed  me  of  placing  her  under  the  protection  of 
Rafya  Khanum.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  I rose 
to  depart,  bidding  Ahmet  to  admit  no  one  in  my 
absence,  not  even  a dervish.  At  the  door,  I was 
met  by  a hasty  summons  to  the  cadi,  who  was  ill, 
and  desired  my  attendance.  Not  only  did  he  require 
my  care  for  himself,  but  two  or  three  members  of  his 
family  wanted  to  have  their  pulses  felt,  and  prescrip- 
tions written  for  them  ; and  so  it  was  somewhat  late 
in  the  day  before  I could  depart. 

I mounted  my  horse,  and  turned  his  head  towards 
the  house  of  the  khatoun,  when,  suddenly,  a chiaoush 
from  the  palace  appeared,  with  an  urgent  summons  to 
the  pasha. 

My  heart  sank  at  this  message,  and  I mechani- 
cally turned  towards  the  residence,  and  followed  the 
chiaoush. 

Again  did  I find  myself  in  the  private  room  in 
the  precincts  of  the  harem,  all  alone  with  my  master, 
whom  I now  feared  and  detested  with  the  whole 
strength  of  my  nature. 

“ Bouyoroon,  Hekim  Bashi ; guel,  otoor — come 
and  sit  down,”  said  the  pasha,  in  his  blandest 
tones. 
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I obeyed,  with  my  usual  humility,  and  awaited  the 
pleasure  of  his  Excellency. 

“ The  young  maiden  has  grown  much  since  I last 
inquired  about  her,  eh,  Hekim  Bashi ! She  scarcely 
looks  like  ten  years  of  age,  eh,  Hekim  Bashi ! ” and 
the  pasha  chuckled  as  he  made  this  remark. 

“ The  dust  of  your  feet  may  have  been  mistaken, 
Pasha  Effendim,”  I replied,  “ but  the  maiden  is 
quite  young.” 

“ Evet  — yes,  she  is  young  — very  young,  and 
pretty.  When  do  you  intend  to  many  her,  Hekim 
Bashi  ? ” 

“ Usta’fr  Ullah — God  forbid  ! ” I answered ; “ your 
slave  has  no  such  intention  : the  dust  of  your  feet 
is  already  betrothed.” 

“ Eule  mi — is  it  so  ? Then  the  maiden  is  free. 
It  is  a pity  to  let  ripe  fruit  hang  too  long;  why 
not  find  her  a husband  ? ” 

“ Effendim,  I am  about  to  ask  your  Excellency’s 
permission  to  take  her  to  Constantinople,  and  give 
her  to  her  friends,”  I replied. 

“ Yavash,  yavash — gently,  my  friend,  there  is  no 
great  hurry.  Who  are  her  friends — are  they  Frank 
or  Rayah  ? ” asked  the  pasha. 

“ They  are  Rayahs,  Effendim.” 

The  pasha  deliberately  smoked  for  a few  moments 
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without  speaking,  then  clapped  his  hands  and  called 
for  coffee.  This,  too,  was  drunk  in  silence,  and 
the  attendants  once  more  left  us  alone. 

The  pasha  then  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
slowly  said,  “ Hekim  Bashi,  what  have  you  done 
with  the  money  of  the  dead  Polish  doctor  ? ” 

I felt  that  I turned  crimson  and  pale  by  turns, 
and  with  dry  and  stammering  tongue  I answered, 
“Money?  Effendim,  there  was  no  money — at 
least,  very  little.  I have  placed  some  at  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  maiden  ; I have  a few  jewels 
by  me,  Effendim — a very  few  — and  I was  going 
to  ask  your  Excellency’s  advice  how  to  dispose  of 
them.” 

“ Oh,  Hekim  Bashi ! ” said  the  pasha,  pulling  me 
by  the  ear,  “ you  are  a sly  fox ; but  you  must  pull 
off  your  papoosh,  if  you  want  to  catch  me  asleep. 
The  doctor  was  rich,  and  you  have  got  a good  sum 
of  money.  Peki,  zarar  yok — there  is  no  harm  in 
that ; hut  I am  pasha  here,  and  I go  shares  in  all 
treasures.  It  is  hardly  fair  that  you  should  have 
both  money  and  maiden.  She  is  a beauty,  and  you 
know  it,  Hekim  Bashi,  but  ‘white  bread  is  not  for 
every  dog.’  ” 

“ Usta’fr  Ullah — God  forbid  ! ” I replied  ; “ the 
money  is  at  your  service ; there  is  not  much — only 
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five  hundred  ducats.  But  what  will  the  maiden  do  ? 
How  can  I give  her  naked  to  her  friends  ? — they  will 
say  I stole  the  money  !” 

“Never  mind  the  money,  Hekim  Bashi ; I only 
want  to  give  the  maiden  a home.  She  shall  come 
and  he  my  first  khanum.  What  could  her  friends 
do  more  for  her  ? There,  keep  the  money,  and  send 
me  the  girl  without  delay.” 

“ Aman,  Effenclim,  aman  ! I am  your  sacrifice, 
0 Pasha ! I am  but  the  dust  of  your  feet,”  I 
replied,  throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  and  kissing 
the  floor.  “ The  girl  is  a Christian,  0 Pasha  ! — 
she  cannot  enter  a Mussulman’s  harem.” 

The  pasha  was  silent  for  a moment,  but  he  scowled 
at  me  with  the  expression  of  a demon.  At  last  he 
opened  his  mouth,  and  spoke  in  tones  distinct,  but 
little  louder  than  a whisper,  and  every  word  seemed 
incisive  and  pungent  to  the  ear. 

“ Hekim  Bashi,  take  care.  If  you  oppose  me 
in  this  matter,  in  the  slightest  way — nay,  if  you 
do  not  aid  me  in  persuading  the  maiden  to  come 
quietly — mark  me,  quietly — your  career  shall  be  even 
like  that  of  this  pipe-bowl,”  and  the  pasha  crushed 
the  bowl  to  powder  under  his  foot. 

A dead  silence  supervened,  which  was  broken  by 
his  Excellency,  who  said,  “ Let  the  maiden  be  here 
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to-morrow  night ; I will  send  for  her  at  sunset. 
Go!” 

I arose,  kissed  the  hem  of  the  tyrant’s  pelisse, 
and  went  my  way  with  a heavy  heart.  I never 
showed  myself  to  Marie.  I went  straight  home,  and 
then  sent  for  Katinka.  I was  prepared  for  a storm, 
and  with  an  enchanter’s  rod  of  gold  I was  ready  to 
allay  it.  But  the  vile  woman  had  already  been 
tampered  with.  Her  bright  Greek  eyes  glistened 
with  avarice  ; she  was  to  accompany  her  young 
mistress,  and  be  the  confidential  servant  of  the 
biringi  khanum,  or  first  lady  of  the  pasha,  with 
untold  gold  to  spend. 

“ Leave  me  alone,  signore,  for  managing  the  young 
lady.  She  shall  get  safe  into  the  harem  without 
an  idea  as  to  where  she  is  going.  She  will  think 
it  is  the  first  day’s  journey  towards  Constantinople. 
She  is  packing  up  now,  and  often  asks  for  you. 
Ha  ! ha ! once  safe  within  the  harem,  trust  me  to 
manage  her.  ‘Won’t  she  he  frightened?’  do  you 
say  ? Pooh  ! a young  maiden  is  always  frightened 
at  first ; but  the  pasha  is  such  a sweet,  good  man, 
she  likes  him  already.  Signore,  you  will  remember 
me — I am  a poor  old  woman.” 

I gave  the  odious  woman  gold,  and  told  her  to 
rejoin  her  mistress  quickly.  I felt  that  the  whole 
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affair  could  not  be  in  better  hands,  but  I was  sick 
at  heart,  and  longed  to  forget  that  any  Marie  had 
ever  existed.  As  some  consolation  to  my  wounded 
feelings,  I repaired  to  my  room  to  examine  the 
jewels,  which  I had  removed  to  my  own  house  for 
safety.  They  were  very  handsome,  and  to  my  inex- 
perienced eyes,  seemed  worth  more  than  two  thousand 
ducats.  I took  out  of  the  casket  an  emerald  necklace 
of  great  beauty,  and  could  not  but  think  how  well  it 
would  have  adorned  poor  Maine’s  fair  neck.  Such 
reflections  were,  however,  worse  than  useless,  so  I 
banished  them  from  my  mind,  and  found  some 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that,  after  all,  religion 
apart,  Marie  was  well  provided  for.  And  what  of 
religion  ? If  she  were  inclined,  she  might  keep  her 
own  faith ; such  an  arrangement  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  Turkish  harems ; but  as  she  was  so 
young,  she  would  much  more  likely  adapt  herself 
quietly  to  her  new  position,  become  a Mahomedan, 
and  be  happy. 

True  it  was  that  the  pasha  had  a more  legitimate 
harem  already  at  Constantinople,  and  there  was  the 
chance  that  he  might  become  tired  of  his  new  flame, 
as  he  had  of  the  Circassians,  and  give  poor  Marie 
to  one  of  his  secretaries  or  chiboukjis.  But  she 
was  vastly  superior,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  any- 
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thing,  Circassian,  Kurdish,  or  Arab,  that  I had  ever 
seen,  and  so  would  probably  maintain  an  influence 
over  the  man,  or,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
and  if  Marie  were  transferred  to  another  Turk,  might 
not  he  be  a good  husband  ? And  then  women  are  so 
ductile,  and  so  soon  reconcile  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. “ After  all,  young  girls  are  daily  sacrificed 
to  old  men  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  and 
this  affair  is  none  of  mine.  I did  my  best  to  protect 
the  poor  girl ; what  more  could  I do  ? I will  think 
no  more  of  the  matter.” 

I was  of  too  practical  a turn  of  mind  to  regret  what 
was  irreparable  ; moreover,  my  mind  was  now  fired 
by  a most  glorious  scheme  of  ambition  which  had 
lately  occurred  to  me.  I had  frequently  been  sum- 
moned of  late  to  attend  Rafya  Khanum,*  whose  ail- 
ments were,  in  truth,  purely  imaginary.  Nothing 
loth,  however,  to  indulge  her  fancies,  I was  constant 
in  my  attendance,  made  my  visits  as  long  as  decency 
would  permit,  and  was  always  richly  rewarded.  Love 
levels  all  distinctions.  Here  was  the  widow  of  a 
wealthy  Mussulman  magnate  in  love  with  a name- 
less adventurer  and  a Ghiaour.  Shame  was  it  for 
her  to  confess  her  weakness,  but  she  did  confess  it. 

* The  Khatoon  Rafya  and  Rafya  Khanum  are  respectively  the 
Arabic  and  Turkish  for  the  lady  Rafya. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  her 
attendant,  she  said  to  me,  “ Hekim  Bashi,  be  wise ; 
make  the  confession  of  faith,  and  I will  be  thy  slave 
for  ever.” 

“ Khatoon,”  I answered,  “ my  heart  is  all  on  fire  ; 
thine  eyes  have  drunk  up  my  blood ; I am  only 
happy  near  thee.  Surely  I will  think  on  this  matter  : 
and  if  my  destiny  leads  me  to  thy  faith,  I will 
follow  it.” 

We  snatched  a hasty  embrace — our  lips  met  in 
one  long  burning  kiss — and  so  I was  converted  to 
her  faith. 

I pondered  deeply  on  my  position.  It  was  not 
without  a pang  of  dread  and  remorse  that  I contem- 
plated leaving  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  and  adopting 
that  of  the  false  prophet ; but  I was  too  philosophical 
to  dwell  much  on  the  terrors  of  a future  state  of 
existence.  I was  young  and  healthy,  and  there 
seemed  time  enough  to  think  of  death  and  judgment. 
Moreover,  Mahomedanism  was  the  religion  of  the 
country  in  which  I dwelt,  and  I could  hope  for  no 
worthy  career  as  a Christian.  And,  after  all,  the 
Mussulmans  worshipped  the  same  God  as  do  the 
Catholics.  Why  not  fix  my  devotion  on  one  God. 
and  ignore  those  mysteries  which,  perhaps,  are  but 
the  invention  of  priests  ? This  question  of  religion, 
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on  the  whole,  perplexed  me  less  than  that  of  marriage. 
Far  from  having  forgotten  Leonora,  I still  loved  her 
deeply : and  it  had  been  the  most  cherished  object  of 
my  life  to  return  and  many  her.  I felt  sure  she 
would  be  faithful  to  me  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,  short  of  the  step  I contemplated.  If  I became 
a Mussulman,  and  married  a Turkish  woman,  then, 
of  course,  I must  take  leave  of  Leonora. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Mosul  I had  seen  but  little  of 
the  imrahor  Moosa,  who,  from  some  freak,  had  left 
the  service  of  the  pasha,  and,  though  a bektash,  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  law  and  religion, 
under  a learned  sheikh.  He  was  by  far  the  most 
friendly  and  honest  Turk,  as  well  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent, that  I had  yet  met  with,  and  I determined  to 
go  and  consult  with  him. 

He  lived  in  a small  room  attached  to  a mosque, 
and  I had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  finding  him, 
being  repelled  more  than  once  by  the  insolence  of  the 
softas,  or  students,  among  whom  he  was  now  enrolled, 
and  who  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  fanatical 
savages  in  Turkey. 

At  last  I found  my  friend,  dwelling  in  honourable 
poverty  in  a small  cell,  the  furniture  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a prayer-carpet,  a water-jug,  a yorgan,  or 
counterpane,  a small  sofa  divan,  and  half  a dozen 
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books.  He  was  engaged  in  reading  the  Koran,  with 
a grey-bearded  old  man.  As  I entered,  the  latter 
carefully  put  away  the  book,  and  drew  himself  up  on 
a corner  of  the  sofa,  eyeing  me  askance  with  an 
expression  of  contemptuous  fanaticism. 

Moosa  received  me  with  his  usual  cordiality,  not 
even  deeming  it  necessary  (as  most  Turks  would 
under  the  same  circumstances)  to  put  on  an  aspect  of 
Mussulman  exclusiveness.  I took  my  seat,  and  a little 
bare-legged  lad  presently  brought  pipes  and  coffee. 

I had  hoped  to  have  seen  and  spoken  alone  with 
my  friend,  but  the  learned  man  of  the  law  would  take 
no  hints,  so  we  conversed  as  if  he  were  not  present. 

After  discussing  some  general  subjects,  I broached 
that  nearest  my  heart.  I asked  what  probationary 
rites  or  ceremonies  were  necessary  before  becoming  a 
Mussulman. 

Ere  Moosa  could  open  his  mouth,  the  white- 
turbaned  old  man  exclaimed — 

“ Talk  not  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  0 man  ! Pro- 
fess the  faith,  proclaim  the  unity,  be  circumcised,  and 
save  thy  soul.” 

“Such  is  my  desire,  baba,”  I answered  : “but  a 
man  does  not  change  his  religion  as  he  would  his 
coat : he  requires  reflection.” 

“ Moreover,  the  hekim,”  said  Moosa,  “ is  unwilling 
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hastily  to  deprive  the  Christian  nation  of  an  orna- 
ment, though  Islam  he  anxiously  waiting  to  receive 
him.  Converts  to  the  faith  have  to  think  well  on  this 
matter.” 

“ Why  should  a man  wait  to  escape  the  pains  of 
hell?”  said  the  old  man;  “why  should  he  linger 
and  look  back,  until,  like  Lot’s  wife,  he  be  utterly 
destroyed  without  remedy  ? Lo  ! the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  sword  of  Islam  shall  be  unsheathed 
from  Hind  even  to  ghiaour  Izmir,  and  the  Kiaffirs 
shall  be  swept  from  the  earth.  I,  even  I,  Abder- 
rhaman,  have  spoken.” 

“ Another  argument,”  observed  Moosa,  “ and  a 
very  strong  one ; by  all  means  make  up  your  mind 
to  embrace  the  true  faith.” 

I again  expressed  my  desire  to  examine  carefully 
the  tenets  of  Islam,  but  there  were  certain  laws  and 
customs  on  which  I wished  to  be  previously  more 
fully  informed.  In  a cautious  manner  I inquired 
into  the  laws  regulating  the  contract  of  marriage  and 
the  facility  of  divorce.  Moosa  answered  me  readily, 
and  the  old  man,  now  regarding  me  as  a sort  of 
neophyte,  laid  aside  all  his  fanatical  sourness,  and 
largely  expatiated  on  Mahomcdan  sheraat  (religious 
law),  and  kanoon,  or  common  law.  I learned,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  the  facility  of  divorcing  a wife  was 
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far  greater  in  the  East  than  in  the  West ; that,  in 
fact,  it  sufficed  to  pronounce  the  formula  three  times, 
and  the  couple  were  free ; that,  after  divorcing  his 
wife,  a Mussulman  can  take  her  hack  again  without 
ceremony ; but  if  he  has  divorced  her  three  times,  ere 
he  can  remarry  her  she  must  be  married  to  another 
man ; and  not  until  this  new  marriage  is  consum- 
mated, and  a new  divorce  pronounced  by  the  second 
husband,  can  the  oi’iginal  one  resume  his  spouse. 

The  old  man,  grown  garrulous  on  these  subjects, 
related  an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  Mussulman 
law  of  marriage. 

“ A certain  Shah  of  Persia,  the  great  Ehuda- 
bendeh,  was  possessed  of  a jewel  of  a wife,  whom 
he  loved  almost  as  much  as  himself  ; but  this  houri, 
being  somewhat  proud  and  hasty,  did  from  time  to 
time  ruffle  the  temper  of  the  king  of  kings — so 
much  so  that  he  had  on  two  occasions  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  divorce.  Still,  as  the  Shah  could  not 
thus  deprive  himself  of  the  light  of  his  eyes,  he  par- 
doned her  each  time,  and  again  took  her  into  favour. 

“ But  it  so  happened  that  on  a certain  day  this 
beloved  queen  behaved  herself  so  ill,  that  the  king, 
being  transported  with  rage,  and  listening  only  to  the 
promptings  of  the  devil,  pronounced,  the  third  time, 
the  fatal  words  of  divorce. 
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“ On  this  he  retired  to  his  zenana,  to  drown  his 
anger  and  grief  in  wine  and  music.  That  night,  as 
the  king  lay  down  to  sleep,  the  recollection  of  his 
rash  act  came  upon  him,  and  it  repented  him  that  he 
had  ever  uttered  the  irrevocable  words.  Sleep  was 
chased  from  his  eyes,  and  the  most  monotonous 
strains  of  the  kanoon  could  not  banish  from  his 
thoughts  the  charms  of  Zeynel,  nor  mitigate  the 
remorse  he  felt  at  his  imprudence.  So  early  in  the 
morning  he  summoned  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  and  all 
the  great  men  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  Prophet, 
and,  explaining  to  them  his  difficulty,  asked  what 
the  king  of  kings  might  do  to  recover  the  wife  of 
his  bosom. 

“ Then  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  in  each  hair  of  whose 
white  beard  was  the  learning  of  a college,  declared 
that  the  king  of  kings,  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 
must  submit  to  the  law,  even  as  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects,  and  must  see  his  wife  married  to  another, 
ere  he  could  again  take  her  to  his  bed.  So  the  king 
rent  his  clothes,  and,  in  his  despair,  asked  if  there 
were  no  other  wise  and  holy  man  whom  he  could 
consult  in  this  grievous  difficulty.  One  of  the  attend- 
ants then  stepped  forward,  and  mentioned  a certain 
holy  dervish,  who  lived  at  some  days’  distance,  in 
seclusion. 
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“ ‘ Send  for  him  instantly,’  exclaimed  the  king. 

“ Now  this  holy  dervish  had  learned  all  the  troubles 
of  the  Shah  in  a dream,  and  the  desire  of  his  majesty 
to  see  him  had  already  been  foretold,  long  ere  it  was 
conceived  in  the  royal  breast ; so  before  the  messenger 
had  departed  a little  old  man,  in  a shabby  dress,  rode 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  tied  up  his  ass,  and 
walked  into  the  august  assembly  with  his  shoes  under 
his  arm. 

“ ‘ Who  art  thou  ? ’ asked  the  Shah. 

“ ‘ I am  Ibrahim  il  Fakir,  of  Koi,’  answered  the 
little  old  man. 

“ ‘And  why  dost  thou  carry  thy  shoes  under  thy 
arm  ? ’ asked  the  king. 

“ ‘ Because  so  it  is  commanded  by  the  apostle  of 
God  (God  favour  and  preserve  him  !) ; for  did  he  not 
lose  his  shoes  when  attending  a council  of  the  Hanefis, 
and,  therefore,  commanded  that  all  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers should  hereafter  carry  their  shoes  under  their 
arms  into  a place  of  assembly  ? ” 

“ ‘ Now  there  thou  best ! ’ exclaimed  the  sheikh  of 
the  Hanefis  ; “ for  our  sect  did  not  exist  in  the  days 
of  the  Prophet,  upon  whom  he  peace  ! ” 

“ ‘ If  so,’  answered  the  little  old  man,  ‘ it  must 
have  been  an  assembly  of  the  Malakee  that  the 
Prophet  attended.’ 
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“ ‘ Neither  can  that  be,’  exclaimed  the  sheikh  of 
the  Malakee  ; ‘ for  onr  sect  was  unheard  of  in  those 
days.’ 

“ And  likewise  so  said  the  sheikh  of  each  sect  there 
present,  when  the  old  man  named  them  successively 
in  the  same  manner.  So  when  each  and  all  had 
spoken,  the  old  man  raised  his  voice  in  a tone  of 
indignation,  and  exclaimed, — 

“ ‘ If  so  be,  then,  that  none  of  these  sects  existed  in 
the  Prophet’s  time,  how  can  you  pretend  to  lay  down 
their  laws  as  infallible,  and  thus  heap  on  Islam 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  were  never  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Prophet,  nor  found  in  the  excellent 
book  ? ’ 

“ So  the  Shah  was  greatly  delighted,  and  declared 
that  Ibrahim  il  Fakir  was  the  first  of  sages,  and  com- 
manded that  all  men  should  do  him  honour. 

“ Now  envy  and  jealousy  devoured  the  hearts  of  the 
sheikhs  and  wise  men  in  council,  and  one  of  these 
exclaimed, — 

“ ‘ 0 Ibrahim  ! if  thou  art  wise,  thou  canst  doubt- 
less tell  us  where  is  the  centre  of  the  earth.’ 

“ ‘Where  my  ass  is  picketed,’  answered  Ibrahim. 

‘ Dost  thou  dispute  it  ? Then  prove  the  contrary.’ 

“Another  sage,  seeing  his  brother  discomfited,  asked 
Ibrahim  how  many  stars  the  firmament  contained  ? 
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“ ‘ As  many  stars  as  there  are  hairs  on  my  ass,’ 
answered  Ibrahim ; ‘ dost  thou  doubt  it,  then  count 
them.’ 

“ So  the  wise  men  and  the  sheikhs  in  council 
assembled  were  silenced,  and  durst  ask  him  no  more 
questions  ; and  the  Shah,  with  a light  heart,  dismissed 
them,  and  thankfully  took  again  to  his  bed  Zeynel, 
his  beloved  wife.” 

So  ended  the  story  of  Abderrhaman ; after  relating 
which  he  smoked  his  pipe  solemnly  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  said, — 

“ Ibrahim  spoke  the  truth  ; the  plain  and  simple 
precepts  of  the  blessed  Koran  have  been  bedaubed  by 
commentators,  while  the  faithful  grope  about  in  the 
dark,  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  until  Islam  is  fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  and  lies  under  the  frown  of  the 
Almighty.  Meantime,  the  people  of  ‘barb,’  the  ac- 
cursed KiafBrs,  grow  strong,  and  threaten  the  throne 
of  the  Caliph  ; hut  the  day  is  coming  when  Islam 
shall  again  draw  the  sword,  and  God,  the  all-merciful, 
will  again  fight  for  His  people.” 

Then  to  me — “ My  son,  come  out  from  among  the 
Kiaffirs,  and  join  thee  with  the  people  of  God.” 

So  saying,  the  old  man  unfolded  his  legs  from 
under  him,  put  his  feet  into  his  papoosh,  and  shuffled 
out  of  the  room. 
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“ A vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips’  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  that  ran  o’er, 

And  her  head  drooped,  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O’ercharged  with  rain.” 

Not  many  days  after  this  conversation  with  Moosa 
and  the  Imaum  Abderrhaman  (for  the  old  man  whom 
I met  was  no  other  than  the  imaum*  of  the  principal 
mosque),  I was  riding  over  the  meidan,  having  just 
visited  the  pasha,  when  I fell  a-musing  upon  the 
subject  which  absorbed  my  whole  soul.  I still  shrank 
irresolutely  from  the  final  step  that  was  to  shut  me  out 
for  ever  from  all  hope  of  Leonora.  I dallied  with  my 
resolve,  for  I felt  that  my  destiny  was  leading  me  into 
the  temple  of  Islam  ; and  yet  I lingered  on  the  way. 
So  sure  was  I of  the  possession  of  the  Kliatoon  Rafya 
and  her  wealth  that  my  bearing  had  already  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  arrogance,  more  becoming  a haughty 
Mussulman  than  one  of  the  despised  faith  of  Issa. 


* Iniaurn,  a lloslcm  priest. 
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As  I rode  along  on  my  Arab  horse — for  I was  now 
well  mounted — a beggar,  somewhat  importunate,  got 
in  my  way,  and  I struck  him  with  a horse-hair  fly 
flap,  telling  him  to  begone.  My  own  Mussulman 
groom  had  so  often  lashed  these  poor  wTetches,  as 
they  lingered  on  the  path,  and  they  had  borne  the 
infliction  so  meekly,  that  I w’as  astonished  when  the 
beggar  turned  and  yelled  out  at  me  the  foulest  impre- 
cations, calling  me  a kiafiir,  a gliiaour,  the  son  of  a 
Christian  dog,  a man  without  religion,  an  eater  of 
filth,  a kelp  ibn  kelp — a dog,  and  the  son  of  a dog, 
and  ended  by  hurling  at  me  a mass  of  the  vilest  filth 
from  a neighbouring  gutter.  My  shame  and  anger 
were  intense  before  this  last  insult,  wdiich  drove  me 
beside  myself.  I would  have  drawn  my  sword  on  the 
beggar  ; but  I saw  the  vile  rabble  took  hiS  part : and 
when  I was  bespattered  with  dirt,  a loud  laugh  was 
raised,  and  a voice  from  amongst  the  crowd  was 
heard  exclaiming,  “ Lo  ! thus  shall  the  enemies  of 
our  religion  be  put  to  confusion.”  I rode  awav 
grinding  my  teeth  with  impotent  rage ; nor  did  I feel 
myself  again  until  I had  undergone  the  purification 
of  the  bath. 

That  afternoon  I rode  to  the  house  of  the  cadi.* 
Leaving  my  horse  at  the  door,  I entered  the  large 
* Cadi,  a judge. 
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salaamlik,  or  hall  of  audience,  where  the  cadi  sat, 
surrounded  by  several  of  the  notables  of  the  city, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Mufti,  my  old  friend  the 
Imaum  Abderrhaman,  and  other  white-turbaned 
elders. 

No  one  rose  as  I entered,  such  an  honour  was 
reserved  for  Mussulmans  ; and,  though  accustomed  to 
the  contemptuous  condescension  accorded  me,  it  was 
becoming  unbearable,  for  I felt  that  I was  suffering 
the  penalties  attached  to  Christianity,  while  I had 
lost  its  privileges,  as  I meditated  apostasy. 

I took  my  seat  in  the  lowest  place  in  that 
assembly,  and  humbly  saluted  the  cadi,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  company.  A scarcely  perceptible 
nod  of  the  head  was  vouchsafed  by  the  cadi  and 
Abderrhaman,  while  the  others  regarded  me  with  a 
rude  stare. 

I was  swelling  with  rage  and  mortification. 
Presently  a cup  of  coffee  was  brought  me,  but  no 
pipe.  I was  not  considered  worthy  to  smoke  in 
such  exalted  company. 

“ 0 Cadi  ! ” said  I,  in  a voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  “ is  there  any  hope  of  paradise  for  a 
Christian  ? ” 

“ Hell  is  the  final  home  of  the  Christian,”  was  the 
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“ Then  listen,  and  answer  me,  0 Cadi  ! How 
can  I,  being  a Christian,  escape  the  flames  of 
hell  ? ” 

“ Man,  I have  answered  thee ; hell  is  for  unbe- 
lievers,” said  the  cadi. 

“ Look,”  said  the  Mufti,  “ look  at  me,  0 
Hakeem  ! Thou  wert  born  in  Islam,  as  are  all 
infants  (37)  ; thy  unbelieving  parents  poisoned  thy 
mind,  and  left  thee  uncircumcised.  Keject  their 
counsel,  pronounce  the  formula,  he  circumcised,  and 
thou  art  saved.” 

“ 0 Cadi,  listen  ! ” I exclaimed.  “ La  ilaha 
Mali  ’llahu  Mahomed  rasulu  ’llah — there  is  no 
God  but  the  God,  and  Mahomed  is  the  Apostle  of 
God.” 

Had  I fired  a pistol  into  that  grave  assembly,  the 
effect  could  not  have  been  more  startling.  One 
exclaimed,  “ The  Kiaffir  blasphemes,  cut  him 
down ! ” and  three  or  four  swords  were  drawn. 
The  cadi  cried,  “ La,  la  ! — no,  no,  he  is  in  earnest, 
he  is  a brother,  he  enters  Islam ! ” 

“ 0 faithful  ! ” I exclaimed,  “ how  can  a man 
remain  blind  when  God  opens  his  eyes  ? Is  not 
Islam  for  all  mankind  who  receive  the  excellent 
Book  ? Would  you  cut  down  a child  of  God  at 
the  gates  of  paradise  ? Praise  be  to  God,  I am  no 
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longer  a Kiaffir.  See,  I spit  on  the  Cross,  I reject 
Jesus — I am  a Mussulman.” 

“ Man ! ” exclaimed  an  imaum,  “ speak  not  thus 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  (upon  whom  be  peace !)  In 
accepting  our  lord  Mahomed  (may  God  favour  and 
preserve  him  !),  the  holy  Issa  must  also  be  thy  guide 
to  paradise.  He  is  one  of  our  chiefest  prophets.” 

I was  staggered  at  this  doctrine,  and  scarcely  knew 
what  to  reply ; but  I was  relieved  from  my  embarrass- 
ment by  the  cadi,  who,  being  a man  of  the  world, 
knew  my  motives  in  changing  my  religion,  and  was 
anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  one  on  the  thresh- 
old of  prosperity.  He  proposed  an  immediate  visit 
to  the  mosque.  I was  at  once  laid  hold  of,  a crowd 
followed,  amongst  whom  the  news  had  spread  in 
various  forms.  Some  said  I had  cursed  the  Prophet, 
and  that  I was  to  be  stoned  to  death  on  the  meidan, 
and  many  were  the  volunteers  for  this  religious 
service.  Presently  we  arrived  at  the  mosque  ; my 
friends  arranged  themselves  in  rows,  and  began  to 
chant  the  prayers,  led  by  the  imaum.  I was  then 
told  to  repeat,  word  for  word,  an  Arabic  formula, 
after  the  Mufti,  which  I did,  to  the  great  edilication 
of  the  multitude. 

I was  afterwards  hurried  away  to  a side  room  in 
the  mosque,  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  softas,  or 
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students.  Here  the  jerach,  or  barber-surgeon,  was 
in  attendance. 

****** 

In  the  solitude  of  my  own  house,  as  I lay  for  ten 
days  on  my  bed,  I had  abundant  opportunity  for 
reflection,  and,  at  first,  I had  much  to  do  to  stifle 
the  uneasy  sensations  of  a conscience  not  quite  dead. 
In  addition  to  religious  qualms,  which  I contrived  to 
dismiss  as  superstitious  and  unworthy  the  notice  of 
a man,  the  lovely  face  of  the  lost  Leonora  would 
mingle  with  my  dreams,  and  make  me  half  repent 
the  step  I had  taken  over  the  threshold  of  wealth, 
power,  and  riches.  During  the  day  I was  happy,  for 
I was  never  alone.  Easterns  are,  of  all  people,  fond 
of  gossip ; so  my  bed  was  surrounded  by  my  Mussul- 
man friends  from  morning  till  evening,  and  they 
kept  me  constantly  amused.  But  the  hour  of  repose 
is  an  early  one  in  Mosul,  and  soon  after  sunset  I 
was  left  to  my  reflections,  which  were  not  those  of 
a tranquil  conscience. 

My  marriage  with  Bafya  Khanum  was  fixed  for  the 
earliest  possible  day.  She  was  of  a somewhat  lite- 
rary turn  of  mind,  and  would  send  me  missives 
wrapped  in  the  finest  muslin,  tied  by  cords  of  silk, 
and  sealed  with  her  Persian  seal ; and  with  the 
letters  came  always  some  little  delicacy,  also  en- 
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veloped  in  muslin,  tied  with  gaudy  ribbons.  A pot 
of  honey  was  accompanied  by  the  following  billet 
doux,  written  in  Turkish,  and  in  the  finest  Persian 
characters  : — 

“ I send  to  my  beloved  one,  shadowed  by  the 
wings  of  celestial  grace  and  divine  aid,  some  honey, 
gathered  by  the  bees  of  paradise  from  flowers  fra- 
grant as  the  delicious  breath  of  my  Yussuf ; let  him 
eat  of  the  sweetness  thereof,  and  be  patient ; let  him 
wax  in  felicity  and  fragrant  odour  in  the  glorious 
path  of  Islam  into  which  he  has  entered,  led  by  the 
hands  of  angels,  who  have  plucked  so  fair  a flower 
from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  the  accursed,  that  it  may 
flourish  in  the  celestial  garden  of  the  Apostle  of 
God.  May  Yussuf,  my  beloved  one,  soon  he  restored 
to  the  arms  of  her  who  is  pining  in  the  house 
rendered  dark  and  sunless  by  his  absence.  May 
the  sun  of  his  glorious  magnificence  soon  dispel  the 
vapoury  clouds  of  night,  and  dazzle  his  beloved  Rafya 
with  the  effulgence  of  his  sacred  person.” 

In  answer  to  such  effusions  as  these,  I was 
restricted  to  verbal  messages,  as  I could  not  yet 
write  Turkish  with  sufficient  elegance,  though  I 
had  learned  much  of  the  colloquial  language,  and 
was  able  to  read  a letter. 

I appreciated,  however,  the  change  in  the  stylo  of 
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correspondence  adopted,  not  only  by  Rafya,  but  by 
all  those  Turks  who  ever  addressed  me  a letter.  To 
me,  as  a Moslem,  the  words  “ muma-ilei  ” (extolled), 
or  “ mezkur  ” (mentioned),  would  be  used.  To  a 
Christian,  the  words  “ merkum  ” (traced  out), 
“ mezbur  ” (alluded  to),  or  “ mestur  ” (written) 
would  be  applied, — words  which  custom  made  con- 
temptible, compared  with  the  former. 

About  the  close  of  my  convalescence,  I had  parted 
with  my  friends  one  evening,  after  sunset,  and  had 
prepared  myself  to  court  sleep.  But,  as  I have  said, 
sleep  was  my  difficulty  ; the  step  I had  taken  was  so 
momentous,  the  prospect  of  my  marriage  so  bril- 
liant, and  yet,  like  everything  in  the  country,  so 
uncertain,  that  my  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Added  to 
this,  when  alone,  thoughts  of  Leonora  and  of  Marie 
would  torment  me  in  spite  of  myself.  The  latter 
I hoped  was  reconciling  herself  gradually  to  her  new 
existence,  though  at  times  she  would  doubtless  be 
melancholy  when  she  thought  of  her  parents.  The 
comforting  presence  of  her  old  nurse,  however,  and 
the  conviction  that  her  natural  protectors  were  dead, 
and  therefore  beyond  recall,  would  surely  go  far  to 
make  her  resigned  to  her  new  home,  not  to  speak 
of  the  kindness  of  the  pasha,  who  was  evidently 
sincerely  attached  to  her. 
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I was  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  profligate 
hoi-rors  of  some  Turkish  harems,  more  especially 
irregular  ones,  were  altogether  beyond  belief,  and 
can  scarce  even  be  hinted  at.  This  latter  conviction 
was  too  unpleasant  to  he  allowed  to  dwell  in  my 
mind,  so  I always  repelled  the  train  of  thought  as 
soon  as  it  intruded  itself  upon  me.  On  the  night  in 
question,  my  sleep  was  light  and  unrefreshing, — so 
much  so,  that  I determined  upon  taking  a dose  of 
laudanum.  Fearful  of  producing  too  narcotic  an 
effect,  I unfortunately  swallowed  enough  to  stimulate, 
instead  of  narcotize  the  brain,  and  my  sleep,  if  such 
it  could  be  called,  was  constantly  broken,  and  full  of 
the  most  vivid  dreams. 

I dreamed  that  Krasinski  and  his  wife  were  alive, 
and  were  both  of  them  about  to  go  on  a long  journey, 
and  were  confiding  their  daughter  to  me  ; that  she 
clung  to  them,  and  shrieked,  and  regarded  me  with 
loathing ; that  Krasinski  was  transformed  into  the 
pasha,  and  was  struggling  with  Marie,  who  shrieked 
“ Mother!  mother  ! ” on  which  dogs  of  horrid  aspect 
barked,  and  howled,  and  menaced  to  devour  me ; and 
so  from  a state  of  nightmare,  and  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, I awoke. 

I sate  up,  and  as  is  customary  with  a Mussulman 
who  has  had  an  evil  dream,  I exclaimed,  “ 0 God  ! 
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favour  our  lord  Mahomed  ! ” and  spat  three  times 
over  my  left  shoulder,  to  prevent  evil  consequences. 

The  dogs  were,  in  truth,  barking  furiously,  and 
I cursed  them  as  I lay  tossing  on  the  bed,  hot 
and  feverish.  I arose,  drank  deeply  of  cold 

water,  bathed  my  face  and  arms,  and  a third 
time  composed  myself  and  slept.  Dreams  once 
more  invaded  my  miserable  soul,  and  the  beauteous 
face  of  Leonora  looked  reproachfully  at  me.  Was 
it  Leonora  ? No ; the  head  was  shaded  by  the 
kefeeah,  the  brows  were  darker  and  sterner : — it  was 
the  visage  of  Faruk,  the  Arab  sheikh  ; and  I started 
as  it  approached  me. 

Again  the  scene  changed,  and  again  Erasinski 
appeared.  Was  it  Krasinski  ? — The  face  was  that 
of  a female — a beautiful  blue-eyed  girl,  but  so  sad 
that  I began  to  weep.  It  was  Marie ; and  she  said, 
“ Mother  ! mother  ! — Where  is  my  mother  ? ” and 
then  again  the  furious  dogs  menaced  me,  and  barked, 
and  howled,  and  I awoke  once  more,  perspiring  pro- 
fusely, and  trembling  like  one  in  an  ague  fit.  “ May 
the  devil  take  those  dogs  to  gehennum  ! ” I pettishly 
exclaimed,  and  tried  to  compose  myself,  but  the  sad 
words,  “Mother!  mother  !”  still  rang  in  my  ears, 
until,  in  my  disordered  imagination,  they  seemed 
uttered  as  from  the  neighbouring  house  of  poor 
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Krasinski.  I buried  my  head  in  the  bed-clothes, 
and  shuddered.  Was  I bewitched — had  Satan,  then, 
power  over  me  ? I longed  to  pray,  but  I could  not. 
I had  dared  to  deny  my  Saviour ; I durst  not  mock 
Him. 

“ Mother  ! mother  ! ” was  again  heard,  in  the  very 
life-tones  of  poor  Marie,  though  ineffably  sad,  and 
again  did  the  foul  city  dogs  bark  and  howl.  I had 
grown  desperate.  I sprang  from  my  bed,  cast  a 
pelisse  over  me,  and  went  to  cool  my  fevered  brow 
on  the  roof.  A brilliant  autumnal  moon  was 
shining,  and  objects  were  almost  as  visible  as  in  the 
day.  I paced  the  roof,  averting  my  face  from  the 
house  of  my  poor  dead  Polish  friend  ; but  once 
again,  nearer,  clearer,  sadder  than  ever,  came  the 
words,  “ Mother  ! mother  ! ” I turned  and  looked  : 
I was  frozen  with  terror.  There — there,  on  the 
roof  of  the  house,  a few  paces  from  mine,  was  a 
slight  female  figure  seated  on  the  stones,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  parapet ; and  again  came  the  words, 
“ Mother  ! mother  ! ” 

I sprang  down  into  the  street ; I rushed  to  the 
fatal  house — the  doors  were  open.  I entered  the 
deserted  rooms,  and  soon  found  myself  on  the  roof ; 
and  there  visibly,  palpably  in  the  flesh,  lay  Marie, 
crouching  under  the  parapet ; and  from  time  to 
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time,  in  tones  that  thrilled  through  every  nerve, 
she  moaned,  “ Mother  ! mother  ! Where  is  my 
mother  ? ” 

“Marie — dear  Marie,”  I uttered,  in  the  gentlest 
accents. 

A shriek,  as  of  a lost  soul,  pierced  my  ears,  and 
as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  me,  she  cowered  under  the 
wall,  as  if  she  would  bury  herself  in  the  masonry. 
I knelt  beside  her,  and  spoke  in  Greek — in  her 
mother’s  tongue — “ ti  theleis,  Marie  Kaimena  ? ” 

She  slowly  turned  towards  me,  and  laughed  a 
weak,  idiotic  laugh,  that  horrified  me  more  than 
even  her  shriek  had  done. 

At  that  moment  I beard  the  voice  of  Hana,  my 
Christian  servant,  who  had  been  awakened  by  my 
hurried  rush  out  of  the  house,  and  had  hastily  fol- 
lowed me. 

“Hana,  guel — come,”  I cried,  and  then,  as  if  I 
had  touched  the  nerve  of  an  animal  during  vivi- 
section, a loud,  piercing  shriek  followed  those  Turkish 
words. 

I hurriedly  ordered  Hana  to  bring  his  wife,  or  any 
decent  woman,  to  help  us  ; meantime  I remained 
guarding  the  poor  creature,  who  from  time  to  time 
said,  in  plaintive  tones,  “ Mother ! mother ! dear 
mother ! ” and  then  she  would  turn  her  wandering 
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eyes  towards  me — eyes  that  had  lost  their  healthy 
lustre,  and  only  burned  with  the  dim  fire  of  insanity. 
And  oh  ! how  changed  was  that  fair  face  ! It  looked 
haggard,  wild,  and  unnaturally  old.  A strange,  un- 
earthly look  there  was  of  her  father — a look  I had 
never  before  observed ; and  at  times  I could  imagine 
my  old  friend  come  from  the  grave  to  demand  his 
daughter,  and  yet  the  features  expressed  a sad 
reproach  rather  than  sternness.  Oh ! how  I wept 
while  I watched. 

Marie  was  still— still  and  motionless,  and  I hoped 
she  slept  in  that  crouching  attitude.  Presently  the 
voices  of  women  were  heard  in  the  narrow  street. 
Hana  returning,  led  the  way,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
Hamseeah.  They  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  house. 

“ Hush  ! ” I said,  “ she  sleeps.” 

I placed  my  hand  on  the  floor  to  rise — it  was  wet. 
I looked — it  was  stained  with  blood.  I touched,  I 
shook  the  sleeper ; blood  oozed  from  her  mouth. 
She  had  burst  a vessel,  and  was  dead.  (38) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A Moslem  Marriage — Attempted  Revenge — The  Jebeed — 
A Turkish  Feast — Eastern  Luxubt. 

The  tragic  scene  I have  related  cast  a gloom  on  my 
spirits  for  some  days.  Moreover,  the  event  gave  rise 
to  much  scandal.  That  one  of  the  pasha’s  women 
should  have  been  found  dead  in  an  empty  house, 
with  me,  his  doctor,  attending  on  her,  was  a subject 
of  much  malignant  gossip.  The  Christians  said 
there  had  been  foul  play,  and  that  I was  connected 
with  it.  These  people  naturally  regarded  me  with 
aversion  since  I had  become  a Mussulman.  I heard, 
too,  that  they  claimed  the  corpse  of  poor  Marie,  and 
performed  a mass  for  her  soul ; she  was  buried  in 
the  Catholic  cemetery.  Be  it  so ; and  may  Heaven 
rest  her  soul  ! I considered  myself  in  no  wise  to 
blame  for  her  unfortunate  death ; for  how  could  I 
resist  the  will  of  the  jmsha  ? 

The  only  thing  a pasha  dreads  in  a case  of  this 
land  is  the  interference  of  an  European  consul,  who 
often  can  make  much  mischief.  But,  in  this  case, 
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tlie  victim  was  unprotected  by  any  European  power. 
Moreover,  the  French  consul  was  absent,  and  he  was 
the  only  foreign  official  likely  to  report  a case  of 
this  kind  to  his  embassy  at  Constantinople.  So 
we  feared  not  the  evil-intentioned  whisperings  of 
the  Christians.  (39.) 

I was  careful  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  my 
marriage  with  the  Ivhatoon  Rafya.  As  she  was  a 
widow,  the  noisy  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  con- 
tract were  dispensed  with,  and  we  were  married 
quietly.  I made,  however,  the  richest  presents  to 
my  bride,  and  found  poor  Marie’s  jewels  very  useful 
for  the  occasion. 

Being  anxious  to  show  the  reality  of  my  conver- 
sion, on  the  earliest  opportunity,  I went  to  the 
mosque  with  a number  of  my  friends  on  the  leylet 
ed  dukhleh,  or  marriage  night,  just  before  eslie,  or 
midnight  prayer,  attired  in  the  old  Mussulman 
costume,  and  wearing  a Cashmere  shawl  as  turban, 
I repeated  my  prayers,  and  copied  the  postures  with 
an  unction  unusual  even  amongst  softas.  On  return- 
ing from  the  devotions,  I was  preceded  by  meshals, 
or  torches,  and  numbers  of  my  friends  carried 
lighted  candles.  Besides  these  were  the  welled  el 
layalee,  or  children  of  the  night,  who  chanted 
muwenhahs — odes  in  honour  of  the  Prophet. 
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After  my  marriage  I gave  more  than  one  sump- 
tuous entertainment  to  my  friends,  who  had  increased 
in  proportion  to  my  wealth,  but  the  choicest  feast 
was  that  offered  to  the  pasha. 

On  this  occasion,  the  banquet  was  to  be  held  on 
the  plain  in  front  of  the  city.  A number  of  tents 
were  pitched  in  an  open  space  within  view  of  my 
wife’s  house  ; and  she,  with  a number  of  her  friends, 
was  seated  on  the  roof,  witnessing  what  she  could  of 
the  entertainment.  About  three  hours  before  sunset, 
the  pasha,  with  his  retinue,  rode  up  to  the  door  of 
the  principal  tent,  where  I was  waiting  to  receive 
him.  I stooped  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
but  this  he  would  in  no  wise  permit.  I conducted 
him  to  the  main  pile  of  cushions,  and  seated  myself 
before  him  on  my  heels,  on  which  he  peremptorily 
insisted  that  I should  place  myself  on  the  same 
cushion.  Pipes  were  brought.  I took  mine,  and 
placed  it  on  one  side,  hut  his  Excellency  made  me 
smoke  it,  which  I did  sideways  and  as  if  by  stealth. 

A number  of  youths  had  assembled  in  the  field  to 
exhibit  their  prowess  in  the  national  game  of  jereed. 
In  Mosul  this  noble  pastime  is  seen  in  perfection. 
The  young  men  are  mounted  on  horses  of  Arab 
blood ; for  they  live  in  the  heart  of  the  horse- 
breeding  country.  The  Mosulean  dandy  shows, 
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as  yet,  no  European  contamination  in  his  costume. 
His  main  garment  is  the  entereh  of  crimson-striped 
silk.  A shawl  or  sash  is  wound  round  the  waist. 
By  his  side  hangs  a sabre,  often  an  heirloom, 
sheathed  in  a heavy  silver  scabbard.  A short  jacket 
of  blue  or  crimson  cloth,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  is  covered  with  a light  cloak  of  the  finest 
muslin,  which,  while  protecting  the  wearer  from 
dust,  scarcely  conceals  the  glories  of  the  gold  em- 
broidery beneath.  A large  turban  covers  the  head  ; 
and  red  morocco  boots  protect  the  feet.  The  youth 
wears  only  a moustache,  and  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows 
are  carefully  touched  with  kohl  to  increase  the  effect 
of  the  soul-subduing  glances  of  the  eyes. 

The  horse  on  which  the  gay  young  cavalier  is 
mounted  is  equally  adorned.  His  saddle  is  often  a 
marvel  of  embroidery,  and  hung  with  tassels ; his 
bridle,  too,  is  elaborately  decked  with  silk  and 
gold. 

At  a signal  from  the  pasha,  a hundred  of  these 
gay  cavaliers  put  their  horses  into  motion,  and, 
challenging  each  other,  began  the  mimic  war  with 
the  jereed. 

Letting  out  their  fiery  horses  into  a mad  gallop, 
chasing  each  other,  suddenly  wheeling  round,  and, 
launching  at  their  adversaries  the  jereed,  again  pur- 
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sued,  wheeling  in  and  out  of  the  maze  of  rival 
combatants,  the  horsemen  by  turn  became  the 
aggressors  and  the  pursued,  until,  amid  the  dust 
and  cries,  the  flash  of  weapons,  the  flying  darts  in 
the  ah’,  and  the  sheen  of  white,  red,  and  yellow 
garments,  we  had  a true  picture  of  a Saracenic  fight ; 
and  I wished  hut  to  see  a heavily-armed  European 
knight,  mounted  on  a Flemish  war-horse,  charge 
straight  through  the  crowd,  to  make  perfect  a battle 
scene  of  the  Crusaders. 

Meantime,  on  a little  rising  ground  were  seated 
numerous  groups  of  women,  watching  with  interest 
then-  brothers  and  sweethearts.  These  fair  ones  are, 
however,  but  undi^tinguishahle  figures : each  one  is 
covered  with  a dark  blue  garment,  and  wears  a black 
horsehair  veil  over  the  face. 

As  the  mimic  fight  continued,  the  pasha  became 
intensely  excited.  It  recalled  to  him  his  boyish  days, 
and  similar  scenes  on  the  table-lands  of  Circassia, 
where  hardy  warriors,  mounted  on  steeds  less  beauti- 
ful in  form,  though  equally  fiery  and  enduring,  engage 
in  similar  pastimes.  The  pasha  called  for  his  horse, 
and  presently  seizing  a jereed,  he  launched  into  the 
throng,  and  singling  out  the  most  skilful  combatant, 
he  hurled  the  weapon  at  him,  striking  him  heavily  on 
the  shoulder,  and  then  became  the  fugitive.  Hadji 
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Ali  turned,  rapidly  pursued  the  pasha,  and  missed 
the  fairest  mark.  The  latter  again  hit  the  poor 
Hadji  such  a heavy  blow  between  the  shoulders  that 
he  reeled  on  his  horse,  and  fell  heavily,  amidst  loud 
cries  of  “ Aierin — well  done,”  mostly  from  his  Ex- 
cellency’s own  people.  Again  did  the  pasha  single 
out  an  adversary,  who,  in  turn,  was  signally  discom- 
fited, amidst  the  venal  plaudits  of  the  Stamhoul 
Turks.  The  pasha  then,  somewhat  fatigued  from 
his  unusual  exertions,  dismounted,  called  for  a cup 
of  sherbet,  and  handsomely  indemnified  the  victims 
of  his  prowess,  who  naturally  made  the  most  of  their 
hurts. 

I was  at  once  in  attendance  on  his  Excellency,  and 
loudly  applauded  his  marvellous  horsemanship ; my 
praises  were  echoed  by  all  the  guests,  and  many  were 
the  “ mashallahs  ” * uttered  by  those  who  declared  they 
had  never  seen,  even  amongst  the  Bedouin,  so  firm  a 
seat,  or  so  vigorous  an  arm.  Elated  by  the  incense 
of  flattery,  the  pasha  again  mounted,  and,  balancing 
his  weapon  in  his  right  hand,  caracolled  on  the  edge 
of  the  crowd,  seeking  a worthy  victim.  Suddenly, 
from  a group  of  motionless  horsemen,  emerged  a 
light  and  weedy-looking  steed,  mounted  by  a shabby 

* Mashallah — the  work  of  God  ! like  our  Good  God  ! or  Good 
gracious  1 
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figure,  who  impudently  flung  a jereed  at  the  pasha, 
which  fell  on  his  horse’s  flanks. 

Striking  the  sharp  edge  of  his  broad  stirrups  into 
his  charger’s  sides,  the  pasha  darted  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  the  stranger,  who  cleverly  flung  his  body  over 
his  horse’s  side  in  such  a manner  as  to  expose  the 
smallest  possible  mark  to  the  jereed.  The  pasha 
pushed  on  at  full  speed  ; and  yet  the  impudent 
fellow  he  was  pursuing,  though  apparently  far  worse 
mounted,  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  great  man’s 
charger.  A few  moments  sufficed  to  take  the  two 
combatants  a mile  beyond  the  meidan,  or  open  space. 
They  were  now  quite  alone,  when  suddenly  we  saw  a 
puff  of  smoke  issue  from  the  foremost  horseman,  and 
the  pasha  at  the  same  moment  pulled  up  his  horse  on 
his  haunches,  amid  a cloud  of  dust.  All  was  com- 
motion, and  at  once  two  hundred  men  were  off  at 
full  speed  towards  the  scene.  The  pasha  was  soon 
surrounded  by  his  devoted  worshippers,  who  crowded 
round  him  to  offer  their  sendees.  He  was  wholly 
unhurt,  but  trembled  with  rage  and  fright. 

“ Why  stand  you  here,”  he  cried  to  those  about 
him,  “ when  there  are  five  purses  to  gain  by  bringing 
me  the  head  of  that  pig  who  fired  at  me  ? Off 
with  you  ! ” 

Before  these  words  were  well  uttered,  the  best 
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mounted  of  the  irregulars  were  in  full  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive,  and  a motley  crowd  of  horsemen  followed, 
but  dropped  off  by  twos  and  threes.  The  mysterious 
stranger  escaped  into  the  desert,  and  was  never  seen 
again ; but  at  night  three  different  men  brought  in 
as  many  gory  human  heads.  The  first  gained  a 
handsome  baksheesh,  hut  the  others  were  put  in 
prison  and  severely  beaten.  These  heads  belonged 
to  wretched  peasants.  The  would-be  assassin  was  a 
son  of  the  poisoned  Faruk. 

For  some  time,  I feared  that  my  feast  was  spoiled 
by  this  untoward  event.  The  jereed  players  had 
dispersed  ; but  the  pasha,  after  a while,  recovered  his 
equanimity,  and  suggested  that  we  should  adjourn  to 
the  house.  The  cooks  were  in  dismay ; but  by  dint 
of  great  efforts  the  whole  material,  including  the 
charcoal  fires,  was  removed  to  my  residence,  and  we 
were  soon  seated  in  the  large  salaamlik,  determined 
to  enjoy  ourselves. 

Just  at  sunset  I arose,  and  with  admirable  self- 
possession  went  through  my  prayers,  before  the  whole 
company,  with  the  most  perfect  air  of  abstraction. 

Presently,  small  cups  of  rakee  and  rosoglio  were 
handed  round,  to  which  fiery  liquids  his  Excellency 
helped  himself  freely.  After  this  a number  of 
servants  brought  in  the  ibrik  and  leyen,  or  washing 
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utensils,  with  embroidered  towels  and  napkins,  and 
then  two  large  round  brass  trays  were  carried  into  tbe 
room,  and  placed  upon  iskemlebs,  or  stools,  and 
speedily  covered  with  eatables.  A large  bason  of 
soup  was  placed  on  tbe  table,  flanked  with  pickles 
and  abundance  of  bread.  I invited  bis  Excellency, 
who  seated  himself,  and  exclaimed,  “ Bismillah,” 
ere  be  dipped  bis  spoon  into  tbe  dish.  Tbe  soup 
removed,  some  pastry,  made  with  cheese,  appeared, 
and  this  tasted,  in  its  place  were  presented  dolmas  of 
forced  meat  rolled  in  vine-leaves.  After  this  fol- 
lowed a lamb,  roasted  whole,  and  stuffed  with  pis- 
tachio nuts,  a debcious  roast,  of  which  we  all  ate 
heartily.  I took  care,  of  course,  to  tear  off  with  my 
fingers  tbe  most  debcate  morsels  for  tbe  pasha. 
Then  appeared,  in  turns,  a fowl  and  young  peas ; 
yernik  lialvassy,  a sweet  dish  composed  of  semolina, 
butter,  and  fresh  honey ; sweet  calves’-foot  jeby ; 
katyif,  a sweet  dish  of  flour,  eggs,  and  butter,  and 
sundry  other  delicacies,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  all  of  which  were  tasted  ; and,  lastly,  the  zerdeh 
pilaf,  as  a signal  that  the  feast  was  over. 

Mindful  of  my  new  religious  character,  I was 
anxious  that  my  entertainment  should  be  suitable 
to  my  position  as  a good  Mussulman,  so  I had 
invited  to  the  house  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
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perform  the  khatmeh,  or  recitation  of  the  Koran, 
or  the  zikr,  or  repetition  of  the  name  of  God  and 
the  profession  of  His  unity.  Soon  after  the  dinner, 
while  coffee  was  handed  round,  and  pipes  refilled, 
the  chief  performers  began  to  chant  muweshahs,  or 
odes  in  honour  of  the  Prophet,  and  after  these  a 
man  of  sonorous  voice  recited  the  Fathah,  or  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  The  pasha  yawned,  and  his 
courtiers  fidgeted  ; and  when  the  repetition  had 
concluded,  his  Excellency  asked  for  music.  At  once 
messengers  were  despatched  into  the  city,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  musicians  appeared,  and  began 
to  tune  their  instruments.  A red-nosed  old  fellow 
played  the  stringed  kanoon ; a grave-looking  youth 
the  kemengeh,  a curious  sort  of  viol ; a bloated  old 
fellow,  with  weeping  eyes,  the  ood,  a sort  of  guitar ; 
while  a Kurd  piped  upon  the  nay. 

Though  the  music  was  to  me  both  discordant  and 
monotonous,  my  guests  seemed  vastly  pleased,  and 
the  religious  part  of  the  entertainment  was  dispensed 
with.  Piakee  was  next  called  for  and  drank  freely, 
and  after  a while  the  pasha  asked  if  no  champagne 
were  to  be  had.  "With  difficulty  two  cases  were 
found  in  the  store  of  a Christian,  and  the  pasha 
drank  copiously,  his  example  being  followed  by  all 
his  parasites.  As  the  wine  and  rakee  began  to  stir 
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the  blood  of  the  jovial  Turks,  they  called  for  further 
fun,  and  soon  a troop  of  dancing-girls  appeared, 
which  was  the  signal  of  an  orgie  such  as  I cannot 
further  describe ; it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
banquet  ended  in  a scene  of  the  wildest  debauchery. 

I was  fearful  lest  the  scandal  which  would  naturally 
follow  upon  a scene  of  this  kind  should  discredit  me 
amongst  the  orthodox,  so  for  some  days  I scarcely 
ventured  out  of  my  house,  anxious  to  let  the  affair 
blow  over ; and  when  next  I emerged,  it  was  on  a 
Friday,  when  I wished  to  be  conspicuous  in  my 
attendance  at  the  principal  mosque.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  I had  given  up  my  medical 
appointments,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a wealthy 
Mussulman. 

I was  most  cautious,  too,  in  choosing  my  acquaint- 
ance. I eschewed  the  gay  and  profligate  young  Mus- 
sulmans, and  sought  rather  the  grave  and  religious- 
esteeming  it  better  to  he  seen  in  their  company.  But 
most  of  all  did  I avoid  the  Christians  ; for  is  it  not 
written  in  the  Koran,  “O  ye  who  have  believed, 
take  not  the  Jews  and  Christians  as  friends  ; they  are 
friends  one  to  another ; and  whosoever  of  you  taketh 
them  as  friends,  verily  he  is  of  them.” 

When  in  company,  I would  exclaim  to  myself,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  struggling  with  sin,  and  after  the 
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manner  of  a pious  Moslem,  when  the  recollection  of 
a wicked  action  troubles  him,  “ Usta’fr  Allah  el- 
Azeem — I beg  forgiveness  of  God  the  Great ; ” and 
even  when  I sneezed,  I learned  to  put  the  back  of 
my  left  hand  to  my  mouth,  and  say,  “I  seek  refuge 
with  God  from  Satan  the  accursed,”  lest  Satan  should 
leap  down  my  throat.  I did  not  believe  he  would, 
hut  I wished  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  my  most 
pious  friends ; and  for  the  same  reason  when  I locked 
a door,  entered  any  new  house,  or  laid  down  my 
clothes  at  night,  I would  exclaim,  “ In  the  name  of 
God,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful.” 

While  thus  carefully  following  the  religious  cus- 
toms of  my  neighbours,  I took  care  to  enjoy  the 
wealth  that  my  doting  wife  had  placed  at  my  feet. 

I had  a stud  of  well-bred  Arab  horses,  with  saddles 
and  bridles  of  the  most  expensive  kind.  I had 
numerous  servants,  dressed  in  the  finest  clothes  that 
money  could  procure  ; and,  above  all,  my  collection 
of  pipes  and  mouth-pieces  was  such  as  to  excite  the 
envy  of  the  pasha  himself.  Rafya’s  first  husband 
had  left  some  choice  jewelled  mouth-pieces,  and  I 
purchased  pieces  of  amber,  and  employed  a jeweller 
to  set  them  with  some  of  poor  Marie’s  diamonds. 
Our  house  was  already  sumptuously  furnished,  so  I 
meddled  not  with  the  oriental  decorations,  most  of 
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which  I admired,  and  to  which  my  wife  was  accus- 
tomed ; but  I gave  her  a new  pleasure  by  forming  a 
beautiful  garden  outside  the  city  walls,  with  a foun- 
tain of  water  and  a pretty  kiosk,  to  which  she  and 
her  attendants  would  often  retire  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 

On  my  own  account,  too,  I purchased  the  fleetest 
greyhounds,  and  hunted  gazelles  during  the  heavy 
rains.  It  is  only  during  the  wet  season  that  it  is 
possible  to  course  gazelles,  when,  the  earth  being 
soft,  the  sharp  hoofs  of  these  agile  animals  sink  deep 
into  the  mud,  while  the  broad  paw  of  the  dog  has  no 
such  disadvantage.  My  dogs  were  of  two  kinds, — 
the  fleet  animals  of  the  Persian  mountains,  whose 
legs  were  feathered  with  long  silky  hair;  and  the 
smooth  dog,  identical  with  the  European  greyhound. 
I had,  moreover,  falcons  from  the  Sinjar,  and  fowling- 
pieces  from  Europe ; and  so  I tasted  the  delights  of  a 
wealthy  Moslem  of  Mesopotamia. 
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Tax-gathering  Experiences — The  Midjlis—  Osman’s  Plans 
for  mt  Benefit. 

To  repose  in  the  lap  of  Oriental  luxury,  to  be  clothed 
in  fine  Riza  linen,  to  ride  the  finest  horses  in  the 
country,  and  above  all,  to  be  surrounded  by  devoted 
servants,  standing  with  hands  folded,  and  watchful 
look,  ready  to  anticipate  my  slightest  wish,  and  to 
be  courted  and  caressed  by  those  who  but  lately 
regarded  me  with  a contempt  they  were  at  no  pains 
to  conceal ; these  were,  indeed,  enjoyments  which  I 
tasted  with  the  keen  relish  of  one  not  born  to 
them. 

But  after  a while,  even  these  palled  upon  me,  and 
I broke  a resolution  I had  formed,  which  was  never 
to  meddle  with  the  local  politics  or  intrigues,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  Osman  Bey,  I became  a member  of 
the  Midjlis,  or  council  of  the  province.  Since  the 
Tanzimat,  Christians  had  been  admitted  into  these 
councils,  and  I had  read  in  the  Stamboul  French 
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newspapers  the  most  triumphant  articles  on  the 
progress  of  Turkey  in  civilization  and  tolerance, 
especially  quoting  this  fundamental  reform,  which  at 
once  gave  the  Christians  the  inestimable  gift  of  self- 
government.  It  required  but  small  experience  to  see 
the  practical  working  of  this  so-called  reform.  True 
it  was  that  in  a council  of  ten  the  pasha  summoned 
two  Christians  to  come  and  take  their  seats.  They 
entered  with  folded  hands  and  abject  attitude,  and 
saluting  each  Mussulman  present,  took  their  places. 
They  were  always  silent  during  the  debates,  save 
when  asked  a question,  and  motionless,  except  when 
one  of  them  would  rise  to  fill  the  pipe  of  the 
president.  They  durst  not  smoke  themselves  in 
the  august  company  of  their  betters. 

When  the  council  was  at  an  end,  and  the  reso- 
lutions were  drawn  up,  these  members  were  required 
(with  the  rest)  to  put  their  seals  to  the  proceedings, 
and  thus  they  frequently  sanctioned  the  most  tyranni- 
cal abuse  of  authority,  in  the  shape  of  measures  of 
spoliation  against  their  own  people.  (40.) 

When  I joined  the  council  the  uchur,  or  tithes, 
were  offered  for  sale  to  any  one  who  would  contract 
for  them ; in  other  words,  any  solvent  person,  paying 
the  Government  a sum  agreed  upon,  was  authorized, 
and  if  need  be,  assisted  by  the  troops,  to  collect  the 
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tithes,  or  farm  them.  It  was  for  the  provincial 
council  to  decide  as  to  the  value  of  the  tax.  For 
this  purpose  a secret  meeting  was  held,  and  we 
agreed  to  name  the  lowest  possible  sum,  not  to  com- 
pete with  each  other,  but  to  draw  lots  as  to  who 
should  accept  the  office  of  farmer  of  the  tithes,  and 
that  the  lucky  individual  should  pay  a certain  sum 
to  each  member  for  the  collusion.  (41.) 

Surely  my  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant  when 
the  lot  fell  upon  me  ! The  value  of  the  uchur  had 
been  previously  determined  at  an  absurdly  low  figure, 
so  that  the  profit  would  undoubtedly  be  enormous. 
Having  command  of  ready  money,  I was  enabled  at 
once  to  pay  into  the  treasury  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  pasha.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  I prepared  myself  for  a journey  over 
the  province,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  money 
from  the  cultivators,  than  I was  besieged  by  the 
other  members  of  the  council,  who  requested  me  to 
sell  to  them  the  tithes  of  different  districts  and  vil- 
lages. To  secure  their  good  offices  I was  obliged  to 
do  this,  hut  I took  care  to  secure  a profit  upon  each 
transaction.  These  men  in  their  turn  retailed  the 
smaller  villages,  or  sold  the  whole  of  their  share  to 
others  at  a profit,  so  that  the  uchur  of  somo  villages 
was  the  subject  of  four  or  five  different  sales  before 
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it  was  levied.  I reserved,  however,  a large  district 
for  myself. 

One  of  my  first  visitors,  when  it  was  known  that  I 
was  the  farmer  of  the  tithes,  was  Osman  Bey,  who 
offered  his  services  in  the  collection.  Being  inex- 
perienced in  the  matter,  I thought  I could  not  do 
better  than  come  to  terms  with  him  ; so,  for  a hand- 
some percentage,  he  agreed  to  do  all  the  rough  work. 
Instead  of  travelling  about  from  village  to  village, 
hearing  complaints  and  listening  to  lies  from  a 
wretched  peasantry,  and  conscious  of  being  largely 
cheated,  I should  thus  tranquilly  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  my  home,  while  the  clever  and  unscrupulous 
Osman  was  working  for  me. 

But  the  chief  part  of  my  speculation  was  yet  to  be 
effected,  after  I had  become  the  farmer  of  the  uchur. 
The  amount  of  the  taxes  for  the  different  kairna- 
kamliks,  mudirliks,  and  villages  had  to  he  assessed, 
and  this  was  the  duty  of  the  kaimakams  and  mudirs. 
In  order  then  to  raise  the  assessment  as  high  as 
possible,  it  was  well  worth  my  while  to  invest  a 
certain  sum  of  money  in  bribing  these  local  autho- 
rities, and  this  was  adroitly  managed  by  my  fac- 
totum, Osman  Bey. 

I handed  over  to  him  also  my  travelling  mules 
and  tents,  and  delegated  to  him  my  authority,  with 
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the  most  profitable  results.  He  sent  in  a large 
amount  of  agricultural  produce,  which  was  sold  to 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  merchants  ; and  besides 
this  he  gathered  much  coin. 

Even  money,  however,  is  at  times  dearly  pur- 
chased, and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  From  time  to 
time  complaints  were  brought  to  the  pasha,  and 
through  him  to  me,  of  the  proceedings  of  Osman 
Bey.  The  most  usual  and  legitimate  mode  of 
making  the  peasant  pay  highly,  is  not  to  allow 
him  to  cut  his  crops  until  they  are  nearly  wasted. 
"When  he  finds  the  market  price  of  the  produce  daily 
falling,  he  will  come  to  almost  any  terms,  by  which 
he  is  not  only  enabled  to  put  his  sickle  into  the 
crop,  but  also  gets  rid  of  the  tithe  farmer  and  his 
myrmidons,  who  have  been,  meantime,  consuming 
the  peasant’s  fowls  and  eggs,  besides  doing  far  worse 
mischief.  But  Osman  Bey  was  an  energetic  man, 
and  carried  things  with  a high  hand.  He  was,  more- 
over, a lover  of  strong  drink,  and  when  excited  knew 
no  law  but  that  of  his  desires.  Thus  it  was  that 

0 

the  pasha,  sending  for  me,  one  day,  put  into  my 
hand  a document  detailing  the  evil-doings  of 
Osman  Bey,  while  collecting  my  tithes. 

At  the  Christian  village  of  Mar  Serkis  ho  had  driven 
the  priest  out  of  his  house,  and  installed  himself 
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and  troop,  and  had  taken  possession  of  many  of  the 
women  of  the  village,  amongst  whom  one  young 
girl  of  tender  years  had  died  from  the  outrages  of 
himself  and  band. 

At  the  village  of  Nimrood  he  had  cruelly  beaten 
an  old  man,  and  caused  the  hairs  of  his  beard  to  he 
plucked  out. 

At  the  village  of  Shemsin  he  had  caused  two 
men,  fathers  of  families,  to  be  hung  up  by  their 
feet,  and  fire  kindled  under  them,  after  having  first 
dishonoured  their  wives. 

At  the  village  of  Selemya  he  had  put  three  men 
to  the  torture,  one  of  whom  had  since  died. 

“ May  God  love  you,  Yusuf  Effendi  (such  being 
now  my  name),  what  am  I to  do?”  said  the  pasha. 
“ Osman  Bey  is  young  and  hot-blooded,  and  his  men 
are  delihashis  (mad-heads),  and  one  may  expect  them 
to  run  riot  amongst  the  women.  There  is  no  great 
harm  in  that;  for,  after  all,  these  peasants  are 
like  animals ; hut  he  ought  to  be  careful  of  their 
lives.  Such  things  are  talked  about,  and  may  come 
to  the  ears  of  these  consuls  (may  hell  consume 
them  !),  and  from  them  such  things  travel  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  make  no  end  of  mischief.  God  love 
you,  Yusuf  Efiendi  ! do  write  him  a letter,  and  tell 
him  to  he  careful,  and,  by-the-by,  ask  him  if  he  has 
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seen  anything  young  and  pretty  amongst  those 
Yezidees.”  (42.) 

I lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Osman,  and  told  him 
he  had  got  into  a scrape  through  his  over-zeal ; at 
the  same  time  I gave  him  a hint  as  to  how  the 
pasha  might  be  propitiated. 

I soon  grew  tired  of  the  petty  triumphs  of  a pro- 
vincial capital,  and  the  soft  luxury  of  an  Eastern 
life,  and  I longed  to  plunge  into  the  grand  intrigues 
of  the  capital,  and  emerge  a pasha  and  governor  of 
a province.  I knew  I had  more  brains  and  more 
knowledge  of  administration  than  any  Turkish  pasha 
that  ever  breathed.  These  wretched  governors  are 
cutting  down  trees  to  eat  the  fruit ; they  are  sapping 
the  very  sources  of  industry ; they  frighten  capital 
into  holes  and  hiding-places,  where  it  lies  dead  and 
unproductive ; they  waste  and  destroy,  and  then  fly 
to  Constantinople  to  spend  and  waste,  until  fortune 
delivers  another  wretched  province  to  their  clutches. 
Once  become  a pasha,  I would  encourage  industry, 
and  seek  to  develope  the  wonderful  resources  of  the 
country  by  building  bridges,  making  roads,  and 
digging  canals  for  irrigation,  while  I would  easily 
enrich  myself  by  certain  monopolies. 

I consulted  my  wife  on  the  subject,  and  she  was, 
as  I had  expected,  strongly  averse  at  first  to  my 
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leaving  her,  and  equally  determined  not  to  undertake 
so  long  and  dangerous  a journey.  But  when  I told 
her  of  my  ambitious  projects,  and  painted  in  vivid 
colours  the  certainty  of  my  becoming  a pasha — and 
once^the  governor  of  a province,  why  not  eventually 
the  grand  vizier  ? more  unlikely  things  had  hap- 
pened, for  had  I not  the  marafet,  the  skill  and 
science  of  a Frank,  though  a good  Mussulman? — 
when  I had  put  these  arguments  before  her,  all 
objections  vanished,  and  she  threw  herself  readily 
into  the  scheme.  I was  to  go  to  Constantinople, 
hearing  rich  gifts  for  the  Sadrazam,  or  grand  vizier, 
and  other  men  of  influence,  and  try  to  obtain  a 
pashalik. 

Not  many  days  after  this  determination,  when  I 
had  even  begun  to  make  preparations  for  my  journey, 
Osman  Bey  arrived  from  his  tour  and  sought  me 
out.  He  had  been  most  successful  in  his  collection, 
and  in  addition  to  the  full  tithes,  he  brought  me 
several  presents.  He  first  showed  me  a priceless 
Arab  mare,  of  which  he  begged  my  acceptance.  She 
had  been  taken,  so  he  said,  from  a noted  freebooter, 
the  Sheikh  of  the  Tai,  during  a plundering  expe- 
dition, when  Osman  had  himself,  in  defence  of 
a village,  encountered  and  slain  the  sheikh.  He 
swore  so  solemnly  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his 
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story,  that  I could  not  call  it  in  question.  Then  he 
offered  me  a still  more  valuable  present,  a Yezidee 
boy  and  girl  of  about  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  given  him  by  their  parents,  so  he  said, 
who  were  too  poor  to  keep  them.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  refuse  the  children  absolutely,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  they  might  be  useful  at  Constan- 
tinople ; so  I thanked  him,  and  took  them  into  my 
household. 

A few  days  after  this  interview  Osman  Bey  again 
called,  and  made  a most  mysterious  communication. 
He  told  me  that  the  council,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  government 
of  Hafiz  Pasha ; that  he  had  oppressed  the  people, 
peculated  to  a large  extent,  and  impoverished  the 
resources  of  the  province ; that  since  he  had  arrived 
the  discontent  amongst  all  classes  had  become  so 
great  as  to  menace  a revolt ; that  the  principal 
members  of  the  council,  and  the  chief  functionaries 
of  the  city,  were  proposing  to  get  up  a masbata,  or 
petition  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  praying  for  the  removal 
of  Hafiz  Pasha,  and  detailing  the  griefs  they  suffered 
under  his  government.  All  this  surprised  me,  as 
Hafiz  Pasha  was  by  no  means  a bad  example  ol  a 
Turkish  governor,  and  had  frequently,  to  my  know- 
ledge, interfered  to  protect  the  peasantry  from  the 
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rapacity  of  his  subordinates.  As  our  conversation 
proceeded,  however,  Osman  Bey  gradually  developed 
his  plot,  for  such  it  was.  He  told  me  plainly  that  I 
made  no  use  of  the  splendid  position  I had  gained, 
and  that  if  I listened  to  him  he  would  show  me  a 
path  which  would  lead  straight  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  empire. 

“ There  is  no  reason,”  said  he,  “ why  you  should 
not  in  a few  years  become  the  Grand  Vizier.” 

“ But,”  I urged,  “ my  Christian  origin  will  stand 
in  my  way.  Men  will  never  forget  that  I am  a 
renegade.” 

“ Is  not  Omar  Pasha  a renegade  ?”  asked  Osman  ; 
“ and  has  he  not  gained  the  rank  of  Sirdar  i ekrem, 
or  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire  ? 
and  is  he  not  heaping  up  riches  from  the  favour 
of  the  Sultan?  You  Franks  have  better  brains 
than  we  have,  and  when  you  join  us,  and  be- 
come of  our  religion  and  nation,  you  are  sure  to 
succeed.” 

I then  asked  what  had  better  be  done,  on  which 
Osman  detailed  to  me  a clever  and  daring  plot.  It 
was  to  bribe  most  of  the  members  of  the  Midjlis,  and 
some  of  the  notables  of  the  city,  to  affix  their  seals  to 
a masbata  addressed  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  complaining 
of  the  zubn — the  tyranny  and  oppression — of  the 
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pasha,  and  praying  for  his  removal.  “ Now,  it  will 
require  no  great  sum  to  manage  this,”  said  Osman, 
“ for,  on  paying  handsomely  to  the  cadi,  and  thus 
securing  him  and  one  or  two  others,  the  rest  will  not 
dare  to  refuse  to  sign,  since  they  are  far  more  afraid 
of  offending  those  who  live  in  the  city  than  a 
pasha  of  Constantinople  whose  stay  is  brief  and 
uncertain.” 

“ But  then,”  I remarked,  “ I don’t  see  how  I am 
to  obtain  the  pasha’s  place  if  he  be  removed.” 

“ By  precisely  the  same  means,”  said  Osman.  “ I 
calculate  that  about  half  the  money  you  have  gained 
by  your  uchur  speculation  will  purchase  all  the  sig- 
natures you  require  in  Mosul,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  money,  added  to  about  four  thousand  ducats  of 
your  own,  wall  purchase  success  at  Constantinople. 
The  two  Yezidee  children  ought  to  satisfy  the  Grand 
Vizier,  perhaps  he  might  not  like  to  touch  gold.” 

“ But  how,”  I asked,  “ can  I have  the  face  to  ask 
for  these  signatures,  and  how  can  I offer  the  cadi 
money  ? Suppose  he  were  to  refuse  the  bribe,  and 
denounce  me,  I should  then  make  an  enemy  of  the 
pasha,  who  would  ruin  me.” 

“ Hekim  Ba — affedersen,  I ask  pardon,  Yusuf 
Effendi,  I know  you  are  not  used  to  these  matters, 
they  belong  only  to  Greeks  and  Osmanlis.  I am 
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both  in  one,  for  my  mother  was  a Greek  woman, 
saved  from  the  massacre  of  Scio,  and  bought 
by  my  father;  so  I have  the  talent  in  my  head, 
and  I have  not  lived  thirty  years  in  Turkey  for 
nothing.  Leave  it  then  to  me,  Yusuf  Effendi. 
You  will  be  pasha,  and  you  will  be  my  friend 
and  reward  me  well,  and  I will  stick  close  to  you ; 
we  shall  be  like  two  almonds  in  one  shell.  I will 
undertake  to  get  the  masbata  drawn  out,  and  then 
sealed  by  every  one  of  consequence  in  the  city,  and 
the  pasha  shall  never  hear  or  even  dream  of  it. 
Every  one  who  signs  dare  not  open  his  mouth  until 
the  pasha  is  gone,  and  if  I were  to  fail  there  is  no 
proof  that  you  are  in  the  plot.  You  might  deny  it, 
and  your  word  is  as  good  as  mine.  I only  want  the 
necessary  sum  for  the  cadi,  to  make  a commence- 
ment, and  when  his  seal  is  obtained,  I will  then 
proceed  with  the  others.” 

After  some  more  conversation,  in  which  Osman 
painted  in  bright  colours  the  advantages  of  being  a 
pasha,  and  made  light  of  all  difficulties,  I produced 
the  sum  necessary,  and  he  departed  on  his  errand 
of  intrigue. 

During  some  days  I suffered  considerable  anxiety, 
but  Osman  called  from  time  to  time,  and  showed  me 
some  fresh  signatures  to  the  document.  His  sue- 
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cess  was  complete ; in  a few  days  the  mazbata  was 
handed  to  me  with  fifty  names,  comprising  every  one 
in  the  city  of  any  consequence,  excepting  the  pasha’s 
own  people,  and  I now  was  fully  prepared  for  my 
journey. 

Before  leaving,  I called  on  his  Excellency  to  bid 
him  good-by.  He  received  me  with  much  polite- 
ness, not  to  say  affection,  and  with  a degree  of 
respect  that  formed  a great  contrast  to  his  former 
condescension.  I was  clearly  one  whose  good 
opinion  and  interest  were  worth  having,  especially 
now  that  I was  on  my  way  to  the  capital. 

When  I rose,  and  bowed  myself  low,  with  my 
hand  almost  to  the  ground  as  I made  the  temeneh, 
the  pasha  likewise  rose,  and  bowed  equally  low,  and 
then  accompanied  me  to  the  door. 

On  the  following  morning  a number  of  my  friends, 
mounted  on  their  best  horses,  and  finely  dressed, 
gave  me  the  honour  of  a teshyi,  in  other  words, 
formed  as  escort  for  an  hour  out  of  the  city.  We 
then  drew  up,  embraced  each  other  by  turns,  and 
once  again  I found  myself  on  the  road  to  Constan- 
tinople, and,  as  I hoped,  to  greater  honours  than  I 
had  yet  tasted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I start  for  Constantinople  with  Arab  Horses  and  other 
Presents — I instal  mtself  at  the  Capital,  and  call  to 
MT  AID  CoSTAKI  AND  MADAME  FRANCOIS. 

Duking  my  progress  northwards  I had  much  time 
for  reflection,  and  formed  various  plans  of  intrigue, 
which  I intended  to  carry  out  the  moment  I reached 
the  capital.  I had  first  thought  of  travelling  hy 
post  horses,  and  the  joui-ney  from  Mosul  to  Sam- 
soun  or  Trebizond  can  be  performed  in  this  manner 
hy  a strong  man  without  excessive  fatigue  in  ten 
or  twelve  days ; but  I reflected  that  nothing  can  he 
done  in  Constantinople  without  presents  or  money. 
I was  as  yet  a stranger,  I knew  no  one  of  conse- 
quence, and  my  few  Christian  acquaintances  might, 
perhaps,  he  disposed  to  shun  me  as  a renegade  (I 
felt  certain  the  tahlimji  would),  and  if  not,  they  were 
people  in  a humble  position,  and  of  no  use  to  me. 
I had  then  the  world  to  begin  anew,  a world  of  my 
own  choosing,  and  from  a splendid  vantage-ground. 
From  my  experience  of  the  country  so  far,  I had 
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found  gold  to  be  all-powerful,  integrity  of  small 
account,  and  as  I possessed  the  all-potent  metal,  and 
was  not  overburdened  with  the  latter  virtue,  I looked 
with  confidence  to  the  future.  I preferred  then 
to  travel  slowly,  carrying  with  me  all  my  presents 
and  money,  and  I had  in  truth  some  valuable 
baggage. 

DO  D 

I had  several  Arab  horses  of  great  price,  worthy 
of  being  presented  to  any  one  in  Constantinople,  even 
to  the  Sultan  himself,  and  I could  scarce  make  a 
more  acceptable  present  to  any  dignitary  than  a 
choice  Arab  steed,  which  is  not  to  be  had  always 
for  money.  One  of  mine  was  a bay  stallion  of  the 
Saghlawi  breed,  with  a peculiar  combination  of  lucky 
marks.  I intended  him  for  the  Grand  Vizier. 

A mare  I had  of  the  blood  of  Keheilan  el  Adjus, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  sheikh  of  the  Tai  by 
Osman  Bey.  She  was  a chestnut,  with  a white  mark 
on  the  fetlock  of  the  off  fore-leg,  a lucky  sign,  be- 
sides which  she  was  an  animal  of  great  beauty  and 
intrinsic  value,  only  five  years  old.  I thought  she 
would  be  acceptable  to  my  old  friend  and  patron, 
Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Another  stallion  was  a magnificent  creature  of 
unusual  size,  but  of  attested  Mancghi  Hedradj  breed, 
and  only  four  years  old,  a chestnut,  with  dark  mane 
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and  tail,  and  legs,  with  a white  star  on  the  forehead. 
This  animal,  I thought,  might  be  given  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  War. 

Lastly,  a mare  of  the  same  breed  as  the  above,  of 
six  years  of  age,  and  of  grey  colour,  with  one  white 
leg,  I destined  for  any  useful  and  influential  friend  : 
besides  these,  I had  other  fine  animals  less  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Next  in  importance  were  the  two 
Yezidee  children,  who  could  perform  dances  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  such  as  cannot  decently  be 
described.  I thought  these  slaves  would  suit  the 
harem  of  old  Nassoon  Pasha,  a man  of  great  influence 
and  crapulous  tastes.  Then  I had  jewels  of  great 
value,  for  my  wife  had  been  liberal  in  preparing  me 
for  my  venture,  and  had  added  largely  to  the  gems 
I already  possessed.  Above  all,  I had  a full  purse  ; 
for  both  my  wife  and  I looked  upon  my  visit  to  the 
capital  with  the  intended  gifts  as  a good  investment, 
and  the  more  money  we  thus  placed,  the  larger  and 
more  certain  would  be  our  gains. 

My  journey  was  not  unattended  with  danger, 
more  especially  in  the  plain  from  Mosul  to  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  defiles  of  Kurdistan,  so  I 
thought  it  good  economy  to  travel  with  a large  body- 
guard. Up  to  the  mountains  I had  fifty  men,  and 
for  the  next  four  days  twenty,  after  which  I contented 
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myself  with  ten  picked  and  well-armed  Kurds,  all  of 
one  tribe,  and  for  whom  their  chief,  Noory  Khan 
Bey,  was  responsible. 

My  numerous  escort,  my  servants,  horses,  baggage, 
and  tents,  gave  me  great  importance  wherever  I 
arrived.  I was  at  no  great  expense  for  provisions, 
as  my  men  well  knew  the  art  of  foraging,  and  the 
villagers  durst  not  dream  of  payment.  I was  a 
Mussulman,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  I took 
care  that  the  Christians  especially  should  know  and 
feel  this.  It  was  a new  and  pleasing  sensation  to 
me  to  be  looked  up  to,  and  dreaded.  I had  so 
long  crouched  myself,  that  I relished  the  change 
of  position,  and  gloried  in  seeing  others  prostrate 
at  my  feet,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Christians  had 
no  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  visits.  The  wretches 
were  so  inhospitable,  too,  that  I enjoyed  squeezing 
them ; moreover,  I had  a latent  sensation  that  they 
despised  me  as  a renegade,  which  angered  me. 

My  journey  passed  without  any  adventure  worthy 
of  chronicle,  and  I arrived  at  length  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  well  guarded.  As  I sailed  down  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  once  more  gloried  in  those  delicious 
shores — for  it  was  again  the  spring  of  the  year — I 
half  repented  of  my  intention  of  trying  to  he  Pasha 
of  Mosul,  and  felt  inclined  to  fix  my  residence  in 
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these  lovely  scenes,  where  I could  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  a wealthy  Mussulman,  and  at  the  same  time 
taste  something  of  European  pleasures.  In  this 
city  there  were  numerous  clever  and  amusing  men 
of  my  own  nation,  too  philosophical  to  object  to  a 
man’s  religion,  and  yet  accomplished  enough  to  be 
charming  companions.  Why  should  I not,  then, 
propose  to  my  wife  to  reside  on  the  Bosphorus,  the 
centre  of  all  that  is  delicious  to  the  Moslem,  and  by 
no  means  dull  for  the  European?  She,  however,  I 
reflected,  would  not  leave  Mosul,  save  as  the  wife 
of  a powerful  pasha ; this  was  her  determination,  so 
I resolved  to  go  on  with  the  work  in  hand  and  aim 
steadily  at  one  object. 

My  most  natural  course  would  have  been  to  ride 
straight  to  Pera,  and  put  up  at  one  of  the  best  hotels, 
where  I should  have  been  comfortable  ; but  my  policy 
was  to  ally  myself  with  Mussulmans  from  the  very 
first,  so  I went  to  one  of  the  large  khans  in  the  city, 
where  I temporarily  installed  myself  and  servants, 
while  I searched  for  a convenient  house.  This  I 
soon  found  on  the  Divan  Yollv,  in  a quarter  uncon- 
taminated by  Jews  or  Christians.  Having  taken 
the  house,  I next  furnished  it  suitably,  which  task 
I achieved  at  no  great  expense,  as  I studiously 
eschewed  European  furniture,  so  that  there  was 
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little  to  purchase  beyond  the  divans,  the  bedding, 
a few  handsome  carpets,  and  some  mangals  or 
charcoal  braziers.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
furniture  of  a Moslem’s  house  at  Constantinople,  and 
yet  there  is  good  taste  and  elegance  throughout. 

It  was  also  necessary  for  me  to  purchase  a caique, 
in  which  I could  row  about  the  Bosphorus,  and  make 
calls  on  those  of  my  friends  who  lived  in  yaalis  or 
summer-houses.  I should  have  liked  to  have  in- 
dulged in  a caique  of  three  pairs  of  oars,  but  custom 
forbade  this  ostentatious  extravagance.  Such  caiques 
are  only  used  by  men  of  certain  rank ; and  private 
individuals  would  be  considered  ridiculous  if  they 
assumed  this  distinguishing  mark  of  high  office.  I 
contented  myself,  therefore,  with  an  ikee  chifte,  or 
two  pairs  of  oars’  caique,  but  this  was  exquisitely 
appointed.  The  boatmen  were  handsome  young  Laz 
mountaineers,  and  their  silk  shirts,  open  at  the 
chest,  were  of  the  finest  Stamboul  manufacture. 
When  I went  out  on  the  Bosphorus,  I had  one 
servant  seated  on  the  raised  deck  behind  me,  and 
another  in  the  body  of  the  boat,  both  handsome 
young  Moslems. 

The  hiring  of  the  house,  the  purchase  of  the 
furniture,  the  installation  of  my  servants  and  horses, 
occupied  me  some  days,  and  kept  my  time  fully 
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employed.  When  I felt  myself  comfortably  settled, 
I was  anxious  to  begin  my  intrigues,  and  yet  at 
first  was  wholly  at  a loss  bow  to  proceed.  I hesi- 
tated to  go  directly  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
or  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  the  petition  against  the 
Pasha  of  Mosul.  I should  thereby,  as  I thought, 
put  myself  in  the  position  of  a mere  tatar,  or 
messenger,  entrusted  with  the  document ; besides, 
nothing  of  this  sort  could  be  done  in  Turkey  in  so 
straightforward  a manner. 

For  a few  days  I was  in  a state  of  great  perplexity. 
I knew  no  Mussulman  of  consequence,  and  the  Chris- 
tians I wished  to  avoid. 

I bethought  myself,  however,  that  mankind  in 
Constantinople  were  not  strictly  divided  into  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem ; that  there  were  persons  who  held 
a neutral  position  in  religion,  and,  though  nominally 
Christian,  were  constantly  with  their  Moslem  patrons, 
and  made  themselves  useful  as  go-betweens. 

Though  I was  acquainted  with  no  Mussulman  of 
high  position  sufficiently  well  to  visit  on  equal  terms, 
I yet  knew  a few  of  these  soi-disant  Christians,  and 
I thought  that  one  of  them  would  be  available  in 
smoothing  the  first  steps  of  my  new  career. 

I remembered  Costaki,  the  secretary  of  the  Ezadji 
Bashi,  or  pharmacien-en-chef.  This  Costaki  was 
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quite  the  sort  of  man  who  might  be  useful  to  me. 
I would  not  demean  myself  by  going  in  search  of 
him,  but  I mote  a note  in  French,  requesting  him 
to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  me. 

This  missive,  signed  Yussuf,  I sent  by  my  smartest 
servant,  whom  I instructed  to  say  that  Yussuf  Effendi, 
who  had  only  recently  arrived  from  Mosul,  requested 
an  immediate  answer. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours  my  servant  brought 
from  Pera  a note,  couched  in  the  humblest  language, 
thanking  me  for  my  invitation,  which  the  writer 
accepted  with  profound  homage.  Thereupon  I sent 
a fine  horse,  with  a richly-dressed  Bosnian  sayiss,  or 
groom,  to  Costaki’s  house  to  conduct  my  guest,  who 
had  no  idea  who  his  Moslem  friend  could  be.  I 
was  aware  that  no  Mussulman,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  show  half  this  politeness  to  a 
Christian,  unless  he  wished  to  get  some  special 
sendee  from  him.  This  last  was  my  case  : I wanted 
to  make  Costaki  useful,  and  I wished  him  to  under- 
stand my  intentions.  Punctual  to  the  time  indicated, 
the  little  man  made  his  appearance.  Having  been 
brought  from  Pera  on  a fine  horse  with  rich  saddle- 
cloth and  resplendent  groom,  and  next  finding  him- 
self in  a large  house  full  of  well-dressed  servants, 
Costaki,  on  entering  the  salaamlik,  obeyed  his  im- 
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pulse,  which  was  to  run  up  to  me,  and  kiss  the  edge 
of  my  pelisse,  and  then  stand  before  me  with  hands 
folded  over  his  stomach. 

I saw  at  a glance  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
my  person,  so  I hade  him  be  seated,  and  asked  if  he 
did  not  recollect  Doctor  Antonelh,  for  whom  he  had 
obtained  an  appointment  in  Salonica. 

A sudden  recognition  followed,  and  Costaki  con- 
gratulated me,  still  in  respectful  language,  on  my 
return  to  Constantinople. 

Presently  dinner  was  served,  all  in  Turkish  fashion, 
and  every  dish  was  excellent,  as  I had  been  careful  in 
the  selection  of  a cook.  Costaki  did  ample  justice 
to  the  fare,  though  there  was  no  wine  produced,  as 
I durst  not  expose  myself  to  the  criticisms  of  my 
Moslem  servants.  After  the  dinner  I began  gra- 
dually to  expose  my  position  to  my  guest ; I first  told 
him  that  I was  in  very  comfortable  circumstances, 
which,  indeed,  he  must  have  observed  ; hut  I con- 
fessed to  one  great  failing — I was  ambitious,  and 
therefore  wished  to  enter  the  public  service  in  some 
sphere  worthy  of  my  talents.  I next  proposed  a 
visit  to  my  stables,  where  I showed  a stud  of  horses 
such  as  a pasha  might  have  envied ; and  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  pipes  and  mouth-pieces,  I 
asked  my  guest’s  opinion  upon  some  very  choice 
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specimens  ornamented  with  diamonds,  any  one  of 
which  would  equal  a year  of  Costaki’s  salary.  He 
was  dazzled  by  such  a display  of  wealth,  and  his 
manner  became  more  and  more  obsequious.  “ As 
for  the  public  service,”  he  remarked,  “ you  could 
have  almost  any  place,  if  you  were  willing  to  ex- 
pend a certain  portion  of  your  wealth  in  judicious 
presents.” 

That  night  I said  but  little  more  to  my  friend,  but 
on  parting  in  the  morning,  I begged  him  to  return 
and  dine  with  me  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  to 
bring  with  him  some  useful  Mussulman  friend  — 
some  man  with  a talent  for  affairs ; and  I then 
begged  my  guest’s  acceptance  of  a diamond  ring, 
which  made  his  eyes  sparkle  with  gratified  amaze- 
ment. As  I saw  him  ride  off  on  one  of  my  finest 
Arabs,  I felt  sure  I had  sown  the  seed  in  the  right 
place. 

I was,  meantime,  constant  and  exemplary  in  my 
attendance  at  mosque,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tbe 
Imaum  of  the  quarter  paid  me  a visit.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  I was  a Mussulman  of  but  recent  con- 
version, but  he  was  not  insensible  to  my  politeness, 
my  extremely  pious  bearing,  and  the  signs  of  wealth 
around  me.  His  visit  led  to  others,  until  I had 
exchanged  calls  -with  all  the  principal  people  of  the 
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quarter,  including  two  retired  Pashas,  and  one  Lira, 
or  brigadier-general. 

In  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  Costaki  came  to 
dine,  bringing  with  him  Saafeti  Effendi,  a gentleman 
holding  an  appointment  at  the  Porte.  A short  time 
sufficed  to  make  us  intimate.  He  readily  undertook 
to  procure  me  an  interview  with  the  Mustechar  or 
home  secretary,  and,  moreover,  to  prepare  his  Excel- 
lency for  any  maslaliat,  or  business,  I might  have  on 
hand.  This  was  precisely  what  I wanted,  so  I en- 
trusted my  new  friend  with  one  of  my  finest  horses 
for  the  minister,  and  hinted  that  this  was  but  an  in- 
stalment of  what  might  follow,  and  with  a handsome 
watch  for  himself,  Saafeti  Effendi  left  my  house 
rejoicing. 

Each  day  that  I passed  in  the  capital  added  to  my 
burning  desire  to  see  Leonora.  I longed,  yet  dreaded, 
to  catch  sight  of  her  or  her  father,  for  I knew  too 
well  that  my  religion  and  my  wife  had  placed  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  us.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
Costaki,  who  was  now  a daily  visitor  at  my  house, 
would  be  the  very  man  to  gain  all  the  information  I 
desired,  without  in  any  way  compromising  me;  so 
I bid  him  inquire  if  the  tahlimji  and  his  family  were 
well  and  prosperous. 

“ You  see,  mon  cher,”  I remarked,  “ that  these 
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people  are  old  friends  of  mine,  but  in  my  present 
position  I am  really  obliged  to  limit  my  acquaintance 
almost  entirely  to  Mussulmans,  and  therefore  to  drop 
many  persons  for  whom,  however,  I have  a certain 
regard.  This  family  of  Scarpa  are  amongst  the 
number ; I have  quite  a curiosity  to  learn  something 
of  their  condition.” 

“ Je  comprends  — I understand  you  perfectly,” 
answered  Costaki ; “ and  if  you  desired  to  see  old 
Scarpa,  I could  easily  bring  him  ; but  if  you  merely 
wish  to  hear  of  his  present  state  I can  tell  you  all 
about  it,  for  I know  the  man  well.  He  is  now  in 
disgrace ; the  old  ass  will  never  be  able  to  get  on  in 
the  world ; he  has  too  much  pride  and  obstinacy.  I 
hear  he  has  sorely  offended  Halil  Pasha  on  some 
absurd  point  of  honour.  The  fact  is,  Scarpa  is  not 
adapted  to  this  country,  where  men  must  put  their 
consciences  in  their  pockets  occasionally,  and  do  as 
they  are  bid.  I hear  that  he  refused  point  blank  to 
carry  out  some  secret  instruction  of  the  pasha,  since 
which  the  old  man  has  been  suspended  for  some 
months,  and,  they  say,  will  be  sent  to  Damascus,  or 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  service  altogether,  when  he 
would  starve.  I know  the  family  have  already  suffered 
much,  and  are  even  now  in  great  poverty.” 

A pang  shot  through  my  heart  on  hearing  this 
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intelligence.  I longed  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  those 
I still  loved. 

“ And  what,”  I asked,  “ of  the  family:  he  has  a 
wife  and  daughter,  has  he  not  ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh,  certainly ; the  daughter  is  quite  a beauty ; at 
least  it  is  said  so.  I think  her  too  pale.  She  is  not 
bad-looking,  however,  but  a perfect  devote,  and  has 
refused  several  offers  of  marriage,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
will  take  the  veil.  Her  mother  ought  to  have  ma- 
naged better ; with  her  daughter’s  good  looks  she 
might  have  secured  an  excellent  parti.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  they  are  looking  for  some  wealthier  man 
than  has  yet  offered  himself.  Indeed  I hear  that  one 
of  the  Yolpinis  is  sweet  upon  the  young  lady.  They 
are  millionnaires,  and  I should  not  he  surprised  if 
these  Scarpas  are  playing  a deep  game.  The  pretty 
Leonora  will  be  lucky  if  she  captivates  young  Yolpini. 
He  belongs  to  a rigidly  Catholic  family,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  are  very  religious,  so  I should  not 
be  surprised  if  Aristide  is  caught,  after  all.” 

This  account  of  Leonora  was  not  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  me.  I flattered  myself  that  she  had 
remained  single  for  my  sake,  and  though  her  family 
could  not  have  failed  to  hear  of  my  apostasy,  still, 
on  my  account,  she  might  be  unable  to  marry  another. 
I rejected  indignantly  the  theory  of  the  Greek  Costaki, 
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whose  mean  soul  could  never  grasp  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  a nature  so  far  above  his  own,  and  I felt 
acutely  the  loss  I had  suffered.  For  some  time  I 
was  silent,  and  for  a moment  felt  I would  gladly 
exchange  all  my  wealth  and  position  for  the  hand  and 
heart  of  one  whom  I now  regarded  with  more  devo- 
tion than  ever.  I blamed  myself,  too,  for  not  having 
kept  up  a correspondence  with  the  family,  by  which 
my  • heart  might  possibly  have  been  kept  true — 
possibly — alas  ! the  possibility  would  have  been  faint 
indeed  ; the  career  I had  entered  on  was  too  daz- 
zling ; the  position  of  a struggling  doctor  in  an  ill- 
requited  service,  exposed  as  he  is  to  the  arrogance 
and  contumely  of  a race  intellectually  beneath  him, 
presented  too  great  a contrast  to  that  which  I had 
gained  ; so  that  even  Leonora,  with  her  beauty  of 
soul  and  body,  could  not  counterbalance  the  material 
advantages  which  had  perverted  my  best  feelings. 

During  our  conversation,  Costaki  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  Turkish  ladies  were  by  no  means  the 
ciphers  in  political  plots  that  Europeans  often  sup- 
posed, hut  that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  ministry 
had  their  origin  in  the  Sultan’s  harem.  This  was  to 
me  quite  a new  idea,  and  caused  me  a feeling  of 
regret  that  my  wife  had  declined  so  firmly  to  accom- 
pany me.  Had  I but  thought  of  this  beforehand,  I 
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might  have  persuaded  her  to  undertake  the  journey. 
I mentioned  these  regrets  to  Costaki,  who  shared  in 
them ; “ but,”  said  he,  “ the  error  may  be  retrieved 
to  a certain  point ; there  are  here  two  or  three  Frank 
ladies,  who  are  intimate  in  most  of  the  great  harems, 
and  who  are  clever  intriguers ; suppose  you  were  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  these  ? You  would 
find  her  useful  in  procuring  the  influence  of  some 
great  khanum,  who  might  rule  the  harem  of  a mini- 
ster, and,  what  is  more,  guide  his  actions.” 

“ But  how  can  I make  such  acquaintances,”  I 
asked,  “ without  mixing  in  Christian  society,  and  to 
that,  as  I have  said,  I am  averse  ? ” 

“I  can  arrange  your  affair,”  said  my  friend; 
“ there  is  a Perote  lady  who  is  constantly  in  some 
great  man’s  harem,  and  who  has  a fine  talent  for 
intrigue,  joined  to  an  insatiate  appetite  for  gold.  I 
feel  sure  she  could  easily  he  gained,  and  that  she 
would  be  most  useful  in  your  employment.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  introduce  her  ? I fear  you  would 
have  to  meet  her  in  Pera,  as  it  would  not  be  well  for 
you  to  receive  women  in  your  house  here  ; so,  if  you 
will  deign  to  visit  my  house,  I will  secure  her  being 
there  to  meet  you.” 

“ I have  not  the  least  objection  to  the  plan,”  I an- 
swered. “ Who  is  the  lady,  and  of  what  nationality?  ” 
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“ She  is  French,”  answered  Costaki,  “ and  her 
name  is  Madame  Francois.” 

“ Madame  Francois  ! ” I exclaimed  ; “ by  all  means 
ask  her  to  meet  me.  I know  her  well ; just  mention 
my  former  name,  Antonelli,  and  she  will  be  sure  not 
to  disappoint  us.” 

Costaki  promised  to  arrange  this  matter,  and  to 
secure  me  an  interview  without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Mustechxr — Mt  Presents  are  acceptable — The  Mas- 

bat  a IS  PRESENTED — I RENEW  MT  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 

Madame  Prancois. 

On  the  day  following  this  conversation,  Saafeti 
Effendi  presented  himself,  bringing  an  invitation  for 
me  to  call  on  the  Mustechar,  or  home  secretary,  who 
consented  to  receive  me  soon  after  midday  prayers. 
I was  a good  deal  agitated  hy  this  summons,  as  I felt 
I must  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
petition  against  Hafiz  Pasha,  and  this  was  a delicate 
matter,  all  the  more  so  as  I was  new  to  the  customs 
of  Constantinople.  I now  brought  out  the  document 
from  its  recess,  and  showing  it  to  Saafeti  Effendi, 
asked  his  advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of  proceeding 
in  the  matter.  Saafeti  carefully  read  and  examined 
it,  and  then  said,  “ You  should  lose  no  time  in  pre- 
senting this  ‘ masbata,’  since  it  is  probable  that  as 
soon  as  you  departed  the  secret  would  ooze  out,  and 
the  pasha  would  at  once  contrive  some  means  of 
counteracting  the  effect  of  the  document.  He  would 
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probably  send  oft’  a confidential  messenger,  with  rich 
gifts  to  bis  friends  here,  and  with  a masbata  from 
an  opposite  party  ; he  would  also  do  bis  utmost  to 
injure  your  character,  so  as  to  blacken  your  face  with 
the  ministry.  If,  however,  you  can  manage  to  con- 
clude the  affair  before  his  counteracting  measures  are 
complete,  the  victory  will  remain  with  you,  and  it  is 
then  possible  that  you  may  meet  Hafiz  on  the  road 
from  Mosul,  when  you  proceed  there  as  pasha.  I can 
ensure  you  a favourable  hearing  from  the  Mustecliar ; 
you  will  not  have  to  explain  your  desires,  as  he 
already  knows  them.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
mare,  and  evidently  gratified  when  I hinted  at  further 
presents.  Be  not  afraid  when  you  meet  him,  but 
present  your  masbata  before  you  depart.” 

We  presently  mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out  for 
the  ‘ At  Meidan,’  where  his  Excellency  resided.  I 
took  with  me  my  handsomest  grooms  in  their  gor- 
geous dresses,  also  my  pipe-bearer,  and  another 
servant,  and  I was  mounted  on  my  favourite  and 
most  showy  horse  “ Arslan.”  The  sentries  saluted 
as  I passed,  and  I recognized  their  salute  by  a 
graceful  wave  of  the  hand,  while  I maintained  a grave 
and  self-important  demeanour.  I could  not  but  con- 
trast the  present  with  the  past ; scarce  two  years  ago 
I paced  these  same  streets,  weary  and  foot-sore,  an 
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unsuccessful  doctor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a fee  of 
twenty  piastres,  had  walked  many  a weary  mile, 
through  the  hot  and  dusty  streets  of  this  great  city. 
I was  then  a “ shapkali,”  a wearer  of  the  hat,  and 
the  proud  Mussulman  who  passed  would  push  me  to 
the  wall  with  contempt.  I was  a ghiaour,  too,  one  of 
the  despised  religion,  and  men  scowled  at  me,  though 
God  knows  I was  harmless  and  humhle  to  all.  Now 
all  was  changed,  the  poor  men  stood  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall  awaiting  my  salute,  and  they  then  bowed 
themselves  to  the  earth,  as  my  proud  charger,  with 
his  rich  housings,  paced  the  rough  pavement,  champ- 
ing his  silver  hit.  I rode  into  the  snacious  court- 
yard of  the  Mustechar,  dismounted,  and  with  Saafeti 
Effendi  entered  the  house.  The  crowd  of  menials 
officiously  hurried  to  take  charge  of  my  papoosh, 
or  outer  shoes,  and  disembarrass  me  of  my  cloak. 
They  were  richly  recompensed  by  my  confidential 
servant.  We  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  Mustechar,  who  arose  and  greeted  me  with  an 
air  of  the  most  perfect  courtesy.  “ I fear,”  said  he, 
“ that  you  must  have  suffered  great  hardships  on 
your  journey.  I understand  you  have  recently  ar- 
rived from  Mosul ; how  many  days  were  you  on  the 
road?” 

“ I was  a month  on  the  road,  your  Excellency,”  I 
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replied,  “ but  I was  anxious  to  preserve  my  horses, 
which  are  of  great  value ; the  dust  of  your  feet  has 
ventured  to  offer  your  Excellency  a specimen  of 
Mesopotamian  blood.” 

“ Mashallah,  the  mare  is  a beauty,” — and  his 
Excellency  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  breeds  of  the  desert.  I was 
gratified  to  find  him  a connoisseur  in  horseflesh,  so 
I ventured,  in  the  most  deferential  manner,  to  invite 
his  Excellency  to  pay  me  a visit,  and  inspect  my 
stables.  “ I would  not  dare,”  I added,  “to  seek  so 
great  an  honour,  but  that  I see  your  Excellency 
admires  fine  horses.” 

“ Hai,  hai,  Yussuf  Effendi,  horses  are  my  delight,” 
said  the  Mustechar;  “but  why  should  I not  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  a visit  to  your  konag,  apart 
from  the  horses.  Inshallah,  I will  come  next 
Friday.” 

“ Effendim,  the  house  and  horses  of  your  slave 
are  not  his  own  ; your  slave  will  await  your  Excel- 
lency, to  present  them  with  inexpressible  pleasure 
and  profound  devotion.” 

Meantime  a row  of  well-dressed  and  handsome 
servants  were  standing  motionless  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  with  eyes  intently  fixed  on  their  master.  He 
raised  his  head,  and  uttering  the  words  “ Chibouk, 
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cahve,”  the  men  instantly  and  noiselessly  vanished, 
and  presently  re-appeared,  bearing  long  jessamine 
pipes,  one  of  which  was  presented  at  the  same 
moment  to  each  person.  An  instant  afterwards, 
two  more  attendants  entered,  one  with  a tray  covered 
with  a gold-embroidered  cloth,  which  being  removed 
by  the  other,  a number  of  coffee-cups  appeared,  and 
were  served  to  us  all  at  once,  as  were  the  pipes. 

I found  the  Mustechar  one  of  the  most  polished 
and  agreeable  of  men,  well  informed  as  to  the  state 
of  Europe,  and  an  excellent  linguist.  During  our 
conversation  he  occasionally  changed  his  language 
from  Turkish  to  French,  using  the  latter  especially 
when  discussing  European  affairs.  After  a long  and 
interesting  conversation  there  was  a silence  of  a few 
moments,  during  which  time  I tried  to  invent  an 
excuse  for  presenting  the  masbata.  The  Mustechar 
at  last  gave  me  the  opportunity;  so,  drawing  the 
document  from  my  pocket,  I said,  “ I am  most  un- 
willing to  intrude  upon  the  exalted  affairs  which 
require  the  luminous  intellect  of  your  Excellency 
with  so  small  a matter  as  the  grievances  of  a remote 
province  like  Mosul ; but  I could  not  refuse  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  good  Moslems,  the  subjects 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  may  God  favour  and  preserve 
him ; and  so  did  I consent  to  undertake  a long  and 
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painful  journey,  to  bring  to  your  footstool  a bumble 
petition  from  the  Cadi  and  all  the  notabilities  of 
Mosul.  You  will  see,  Effendim,  that  they  have 
something  to  complain  of.  They  groan  under  the 
‘zulrn,’  the  tyranny  of  this  Hafiz  Pasha.  He  makes 
free  with  the  goods,  and  even  the  women  of  Moslems. 
If  he  satisfied  his  desires  on  the  Christians,  I would 
not  venture  to  bring  any  masbata  from  them ; for  their 
perversity  in  refusing  the  light  of  Islam  deserves 
punishment,  and  their  goods  are  the  spoil  of  Mos- 
lems ; but  this  Hafiz  Pasha  knows  no  law,  and  makes 
no  distinctions,  and  so  it  is  that  the  country  is  ruined, 
and  the  people  murmur,  and  their  best  and  greatest 
men  have  sent  your  slave  to  lay  this  masbata  at  your 
Excellency’s  feet.” 

The  pasha  took  the  document,  and  carefully  read 
it.  I thought  I detected  a sneer  or  smile  on  his  face 
as  he  did  so.  He  merely  observed,  that  most  of  the 
Mosuleans,  it  appeared,  were  called  “ Osman,” 
which  was  remarkable,  and  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
quieting doubts  in  my  mind.  However,  his  Excel- 
lency promised  to  lay  the  petition  before  the  Grand 
Vizier ; and  then  called  for  fresh  pipes,  which  I took 
as  a signal  to  depart.  The  pasha  bade  me  adieu  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  remarking  that  such  men 
as  myself  were  required  in  the  provinces,  and  he 
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hoped  I would  not  refuse  the  cares  of  office  should 
I he  called  upon  to  undertake  a pashalik. 

As  I rode  away  from  this  most  satisfactory  inter- 
view, I carried  my  head  higher  than  ever,  and  felt 
satisfied  that  before  long  I should  succeed  in  my 
ambitious  project,  and  arrive  at  the  coveted  dignity  of 
pasha  and  governor  of  a province. 

On  arriving  at  my  house  I found  Costaki  waiting 
to  receive  me,  and  anxious  to  he  of  service.  He 
brought  a note  from  Madame  Francois,  and  told  me 
that,  agreeably  to  my  desires,  he  had  made  further 
inquiries  concerning  the  “ tahlimji  ” and  his  family, 
and  had  ascertained  that  he  was  under  orders  to 
depart  to  Damascus,  and  take  up  an  appointment 
there.  Bidding  Costaki  to  stay  and  dine  with  me, 
which  indeed  was  his  usual  habit,  I opened  the  note 
of  my  old  friend  Madame  Francis. 

She  wrote  in  terms  of  warm  friendship.  “ You 
have  done  well,”  she  said,  “ to  turn  Turk,  since  you 
have  made  a good  thing  of  it ; you  are  a philosopher, 
and  not  an  ignorant  fanatic.  You  say  there  is  hut 
one  God,  eh  hicn  / we  say  the  same  thing,  though 
we  say  there  are  three  in  one ; well,  then,  if  we  omit 
the  latter,  which  none  of  us  understand,  what  differ- 
ence is  there  between  our  two  religions  ? The  Turks, 

I am  told,  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  do  we ; again, 
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what  is  the  difference  ? Parbleu  ! you  have  reason 
in  turning  Turk,  since  you  have  married  a rich 
woman  by  so  doing.  Again,  the  Turks  believe  in 
Mahomed,  their  prophet ; eh  hien,  we  believe  there 
was  a Mahomed,  and  as  for  his  being  a prophet — Dieu 
sait.  I always  knew,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
would  make  a beautiful  career,  and  I always  told  you 
so,  though  you  were  at  times  discouraged,  and  no 
wonder  ; every  beginning  is  hard,  ce  n'est  que  le  'pre- 
mier pas  qid  coute. 

“ I will  wait  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  will 
honour  me  with  a visit  at  eleven  o’clock,  alia  franca, 
you  will  come  and  take  a little  dejeuner  with  me, 
n' est-ce-pas  ? Come  quite  alone,  and  we  will  consult 
about  what  is  to  be  done.  You  have  gained  a fine 
position,  certainly,  but  you  may  climb  higher,  and 
perhaps  I can  help  you,  who  knows  ? ” 

I entertained  that  evening  a number  of  my 
Mussulman  neighbours,  Costaki  being  a humble 
guest,  taking  the  lowest  place,  and  occasionally 
filling  my  pipe  to  show  his  zeal,  if  my  servants, 
scarcely  numerous  enough  for  all  my  guests,  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

During  such  feasts  as  this,  precisely  as  the  chant 
of  the  muezzin  was  heard  from  the  mahfil  of  the 
neighbouring  mosque,  I was  the  first  to  rise,  per- 
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form  tire  abdest,  or  wasting,  spread  my  carpet  before 
me,  turn  towards  Mecca,  and  gravely  go  through 
the  prescribed  form  of  prayer,  to  the  edification  of 
my  guests,  and  thus  was  my  character  established 
as  a good  Mussulman,  and  thus  did  I hope  to  make 
them  forget  that  I had  ever  been  a Christian,  and 
merited  the  odious  name  of  renegade. 

I did  not  fail  to  call  and  breakfast  with  Madame 
Francis,  who  received  me  with  officious  politeness. 
She  gave  me  a world  of  advice  as  to  how  to  gain  the 
interest  of  such  and  such  pashas,  and  strongly 
advised  me  to  cultivate  the  Armenians.  “ By  all 
means,”  said  she,  “ borrow  a good  round  sum  of 
money  from  Duz  Oglou,  at  heavy  interest,  promising 
him  to  double  the  interest,  or  repay  him  twice  the 
principal  when  you  obtain  a place.  He  is  the  con- 
fidant and  man  of  business  of  Halil  Pasha,  who  is 
deeply  in  his  debt.  Duz  Oglou  also  holds  in  mort- 
gage nearly  all  the  property  of  the  Grand  Vizier; 
Duz  Oglou  is  the  man,  and  he  is  by  no  means 
insensible  to  rich  presents  and  to  attentions  from  a 
Mussulman.  "Why  not  pay  him  a visit  ?” 

This  I promised  to  do ; meantime  I asked  the 
good  lady  if  she  could  do  something  for  me  through 
her  acquaintances  in  the  harems. 

“ Certainly  I can,  but  I must  have  something  to 
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work  with;  you  must  entrust  me  with  some  diamonds, 
and  then  I can  do  everything,”  said  the  lady. 

“ I shall  be  but  too  glad  to  entrust  you  with  some 
jewels,  “ I answered.  “ I have  also  some  fine  Riza 
linen,  which  you  know  is  in  great  esteem,  and  very 
costly.  To-morrow  I will  send  you  over  a packet  of 
value,  to  be  used  precisely  according  to  your  judg- 
ment; meantime,  I have  brought  a trifle  for  your 
acceptance,  as  a souvenir  of  the  past.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  too  good,  dear  Yusuf  Effendi ; mon 
Dieu  ! but  this  is  far  too  grand  for  a poor  old  woman 
like  me,”  exclaimed  madame,  as  her  eyes  sparkled 
over  a diamond  brooch,  worth  I suppose  about  two 
hundred  ducats. 

I allowed  her  transports  to  calm ; meantime  I 
smoked  my  pipe,  and  then  asked  if  she  happened  to 
be  acquainted  with  an  Italian  family,  of  the  name  of 
Scarpa. 

“ Mais  oui,  je  crois  bien — I should  think  I do, 
and  I know  a certain  Mdlle.  Scarpa,  and  I know  a 
certain  monsieur  who  was  going  to  marry  her,  but 
was  too  wise  to  throw  himself  away  on  a penni- 
less chit  like  that.  Ah  ! mon  cher  Yusuf  Effendi, 
you  see  I know  all  about  it ; but  you  don’t  expect 
her  to  turn  Turk,  and  go  into  your  harem,  do 
you?” 
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“ Not  so  fast,  my  dear  madame,  I merely  asked 
if  you  knew  the  family.  Although  prudence  forbade 
my  marrying  the  dear  girl,  I yet  feel  a great  interest 
in  her,  and  it  pained  me  to  hear  that  the  family  were 
in  distress,  and  I wished  to  consult  you  as  to 
whether  something  might  be  done  to  assist  the  good 
old  man,  without  wounding  his  self-respect.” 

“ Oh  ! que  vous  etes  bon  ! What  a good  heart 
you  have  !”  exclaimed  madame.  “Well  now,  I see 
you  love  that  girl  yet,  and  no  wonder,  for  she  is  a 
marvellous  beauty.  Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ? ” 
“Indeed,  I should  like  to  do  so,”  I replied, 
“ hut  to  what  good  purpose  ? I cannot  marry 
her.  I would  give  more  than  half  my  wealth  if 
she  would  become  a Moslem,  hut  that,  doubtless, 
is  out  of  the  question.  She  is,  I hear,  a perfect 
devote.” 

“Mademoiselle  est  un  peu  devote,  but  no  matter; 
I have  known  pious  people  do  strange  things,  and  if 
she  loves  you,  she  might  even  become  a philosopher 
like  yourself ; then  wealth  will  perform  miracles  you 
know.” 

“ Madame,”  I replied,  “ I have  the  most  profound 
faith  in  wealth,  but  there  are  some  things  that  even 
money  won’t  buy,  and  Leonora  is  one  of  those 
things.” 
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“ Ah,  bah ! mon  cher,  it  is  not  the  question  of 
buying  her  by  force  of  money ; but,  you  see,  a good 
many  things  go  to  influence  a girl’s  heart.  Gold 
will  win  most  women — gold  alone,  I mean ; there 
are  others  again  who  cannot  be  bought  by  anything 
so  gross,  but  these  will  yield  to  love,  and  these  are 
the  best  of  women.  If  there  are  hearts  so  cold  as 
to  be  touched  by  neither,  they  are  not  worth  having. 
Now,  as  you  have  on  your  side  both  money  and  love, 
surely  you  can  perform  miracles.” 

“ Alas,  madame  ! you  speak  of  impossibilities,  how 
can  I approach  Leonora  now  ? I should  be  spurned 
as  a renegade ; besides,  I have  a wife,  that  fact  alone 
is  fatal  to  my  hopes.” 

“ Attendez,  done — a beautiful  idea  has  struck  me  ; 
leave  it  to  me,  I will  arrange  the  affair.” 

“ But  how,  madame  ? for  God’s  sake  tell  me,  what 
is  your  idea  ? ” 

“ Listen,  then.  I will  call  on  Madame  Scarpa,  I 
will  contrive  to  get  an  interview  with  mademoiselle. 
I will  praise  you  and  speak  of  your  excellent  cha- 
racter, your  generosity,  your  goodness  of  heart,  and 
regret  feelingly  your  sad  apostasy ; all  this  she  will 
listen  to,  I know.  I will  then  speak  of  your  lone- 
liness in  Mosul,  and  say  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, when  her  parents  had  refused  their  consent 
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to  your  union,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  you 
should  have  become  reckless,  and  fallen  a victim  to 
the  allurements  of  your  late  wife.” 

“ My  late  wife  ! comment,  madame  ? What  mean 
you  by  my  late  wife  ? ” 

“ Why,  your  Moslem  wife  is  dead,  is  she  not  ? ” 
asked  madame. 

“ God  forbid  ! ” I replied,  “ she  is  ahve  and  well, 
I trust.” 

“ Well,  now,  how  people  talk,”  replied  Madame 
Frangois;  “I  heard  she  was  dead:  I really  forgot 
who  it  was  who  told  me ; no  matter,  there  is  a report 
to  that  effect,  and  it  will  serve  your  purpose  with 
mademoiselle ; so,  whether  ahve  or  dead,  I must  speak 
of  the  khanum  as  your  late  wife.  I will  then  dwell 
upon  your  wealth,  and  describe  it  as  something 
fabulous.  Lastly,  I will  assure  the  maiden  that 
your  conversion  to  Islamism  was  merely  nominal  : 
that  you  are  at  heart  a Christian,  and  I will  say  that  it 
rests  with  her  to  make  you  a true  son  of  the  Church  ; 
that  if  she  were  to  marry  you,  all  the  wealth  you 
have  in  this  country  could  easily  be  realized,  and 
then  you  might  retire  to  Europe,  and  devote  a large 
sum  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  I know  this  will 
touch  her  more  than  anything  else,  since  she  has 
been  very  busy  lately  amongst  the  priests  and  sisters 
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of  mercy,  and  has  helped  the  latter  in  their  school  of 
St.  Francois,  in  Galata.” 

“ Madame  ! ” I exclaimed,  “ your  intelligence  is 
admirable.  Believe  me,  I shall  ever  be  your  most 
devoted  friend  if  you  can  manage  this  matter ; and  as 
for  my  present  wife,  why,  you  know,  she  is  a Moslem, 
and  would  not  object  to  my  having  one  or  two  more 
ladies  in  my  harem ; and  when  mademoiselle,  after  our 
marriage,  hears  that  I have  another  spouse,  why  she 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  When  there  is  no  remedy, 
you  know  people  become  resigned  to  circumstances.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Madame  Francois  ; “ besides, 
there  are  precedents  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one. 
There  is  Ismael  Effendi,  for  example,  who  married 
an  Englishwoman,  each  of  the  two  retaining  their 
religion  ; and  there  is  Ali  Effendi  also,  who  espoused 
a German : in  fine,  there  are  numerous  instances  at 
the  present  moment  of  similar  matches,  and  I never 
hear  of  their  being  more  unhappy  than  other  mixed 
marriages.  Why  should  they  be  so  ? Depend  upon 
it,  the  happiness  of  wedded  life  depends  upon  com- 
patibility of  disposition,  and  not  on  creeds  and 
churches.  You  love  each  other,  and  so  you  would 
make  each  other  happy.  Perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
quite  so  well  for  madame  the  Khatoon  ; but  then  she 
is  a Turk,  and  so  we  need  not  mind  her.  Eh  bien  ! 
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I am  prepared  for  the  undertaking.  May  I suggest 
that  I am  the  bearer  of  some  little  present;  some- 
thing of  value  sufficient  to  show  that  you  are  in 
earnest,  and  that  may  give  mademoiselle  an  idea  of 
the  wealth  that  awaits  her  acceptance  ? ” 

“ Yes,  certainly,”  I replied,  “ I will  send  you 
something  worthy  of  the  occasion.  I should  never 
think  of  despatching  you  on  such  a mission  with 
empty  hands.” 

We  bade  adieux,  each  esteeming  the  other’s  talents. 
The  day  was  still  young,  so  I determined  to  call  on 
my  old  friend,  Ibrahim  Pasha.  I had  anticipated 
that  he  would  have  no  recollection  of  me,  since  a 
poor  hekim,  disposed  of  a couple  of  years  ago,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  live  in  the  recollection  of  so 
exalted  a dignitary  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  I was, 
however,  mistaken.  On  entering  the  Salaamlik, 
where  the  pasha,  now  minister  of  police,  was  seated 
in  the  midst  of  several  personages,  he  arose,  walked 
a few  paces  forward,  said,  “ Usta’fr  Ullah — God  for- 
bid,” when  I attempted  to  kiss  his  robe,  seated  me 
near  him,  and,  in  fine,  treated  me  precisely  as  if  I 
had  been  a Mussulman  of  degree. 

His  Excellency  anxiously  inquired  about  my 
health,  questioned  me  about  the  state  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  promised  me  an  early  visit. 
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Before  our  interview  was  concluded,  I had  begged 
his  acceptance  of  an  Arab  mare  which  I had  brought 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  he  had  most  graciously 
ordered  his  seyiss  bashi  to  go  and  take  possession. 

I took  leave  of  his  Excellency  with  all  the  formal 
politeness  usual  between  Mussulmans  of  high  rank, 
and  so  I concluded  my  day’s  work. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

The  Emerald  Necklace — The  Kara  Guz — Forebodings — The 
Hammam — Osman  Bey  reappears — Ata  Sofia — A Turkish 
Institution — A Stroll  in  Pera — A Rencontre. 

On  reaching  home  I employed  myself  in  making  up 
a valuable  packet  of  jewels,  dresses,  and  other  costly 
objects,  to  be  given  to  two  or  three  influential  ladies, 
the  wives  of  great  men.  After  I had  carefully  sealed 
this,  I counted  over  the  rest  of  my  diminished  trea- 
sures, and  studied  what  would  be  most  suitable  for 
Leonora.  I decided  that  the  emerald  necklace,  the 
most  beautiful  and  costly  object  in  poor  Marie’s 
trousseau,  would  surely  dazzle  the  eyes,  if  not  the 
judgment,  of  any  maiden  of  seventeen,  not  excepting 
the  wise  and  beautiful  Leonora.  It  was,  in  truth,  an 
exquisite  work  of  art,  independent  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  had  evidently  been  designed  and  fashioned 
in  Paris ; from  there,  doubtless,  purchased  by  some 
Sultan  for  a favourite  wife,  or  odalik,  and  by  her 
given  to  the  wife  of  a pasha,  whose  effects  had 
eventually  been  purchased  by  a Christian,  and  so 
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Krasinski,  seeking  for  a portable  investment  of  his 
savings,  had  purchased  the  costly  decoration,  hoping 
to  realize  by  it  in  Europe  a larger  sum  than  he  had 
expended  in  a remote  province  in  Asia,  where  money 
was  scarce.  The  ornament  was  far  too  splendid  to 
give  lightly,  and  without  hope  of  return,  but  the  con- 
versation of  Mdme.  Francois  had  turned  my  head.  I 
felt  confident  of  winning  Leonora.  Why  not  ? every- 
thing seemed  to  yield  to  my  address  and  ability. 
My  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant ; I determined 
to  pursue  this  adventure  to  the  end,  and  win  my 
Leonora,  and  so  recover  my  emerald  necklace.  With 
it  I sent  a note  to  Mdme.  Francois,  explaining  that  I 
wished  the  gift  to  be  offered  with  all  possible  tact  and 
address ; and  then  my  useful  little  friend  Costaki 
took  charge  of  the  Armenian  hammal,  or  porter,  who 
carried  the  packet  of  linen,  and  other  valuables. 

Each  day  was  now  actively  employed  in  visiting 
pashas  and  ministers  of  state,  with  whom  I conversed 
freely  on  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and 
thought  that  I was  impressing  them  with  a profound 
idea  of  my  talents.  Of  this  I felt  assured,  since  they 
would  frequently  confess  that  such  and  such  a notion 
had  never  struck  them  before,  and  often  regretted 
their  want  of  a European  education.  I had  heard 
the  governing  class  of  Turks  maligned  by  Europeans, 
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as  being  stupid,  short-sighted,  bigoted,  and  avari- 
cious. I now  thought  that  such  notions  were  hut  the 
echoes  of  the  very  bigotry  of  which  these  Turkish 
dignitaries  were  accused,  for  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  the  best  of  our  European  statesmen, 
and  though  their  remarks  were  by  no  means  striking 
or  original,  they  yet  would  listen  to  my  views  with 
evident  interest,  and  never  call  in  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  most  advanced  European  theories.  I 
soon  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  up  my  some- 
what Pharisaical  religious  demeanour,  since,  except 
in  the  presence  of  a mollah,  the  higher  classes  of 
Turks  would  omit  all  religious  observances,  and  in 
some  cases  even  affect  to  ridicule  the  formulas  of 
Mahomedanism.  I was  more  than  once  invited  to 
dine  and  spend  the  night  at  the  houses  of  great  men, 
where  wine,  especially  champagne,  was  drunk  far 
more  freely  than  amongst  Europeans,  and  where 
scenes  occurred  which  might  he  deemed  indecorous, 
since  few  of  the  guests  could  walk  at  the  close  of  the 
entertainment. 

The  Mussulman  and  native  Christian  quarters  of 
Constantinople  are,  nevertheless,  most  decent  in  their 
outward  demeanour,  forming  in  this  respect  a great 
contrast  to  Pera  and  Galata,  the  abode  of  the  Euro- 
peans, who,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  treaties 
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with  the  Porte,  live  under  the  laws  of  the  indepen- 
dent states  of  Europe,  and  are  consequently  hut  little 
interfered  with  by  the  police.  The  Turks  are  out- 
wardly an  orderly  people,  and  yet  present  strange 
contrasts.  During  any  religious  or  public  rejoicing, 
a favourite  diversion  is  the  “ kara  guz,”  something  of 
the  nature  of  our  punchinello,  or  rather  the  ombres 
Chinoises,  and  this  kara  guz  was  deemed  by  respect- 
able Turks  a proper  exhibition  for  their  harems  and 
children.  I cannot  describe  this  grossly  obscene 
drama,  nor  dare  I allude  to  other  vices  so  rife 
amongst  this  grave  and  decorous  people,  who  are  said 
by  some  to  be  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans.  They  certainly  show  a 
singular  facility  in  acquiring  Western  vices,  but  I 
never  found  they  gave  up  their  own.  (43.)  * 

I found  abundance  of  intelligence  amongst  the 
governing  class,  but  it  was  of  the  lowest  form,  and 
might  rather  be  termed  cunning.  My  friend  Tilki 
Pasha,  for  instance,  had  distinguished  himself  by 
what  was  considered  a masterly  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship. On  the  promulgation  of  the  tanzimat  hairiye, 
a project  of  reform  which  was  intended  to  check  the 
then  existing  system  of  exactions,  the  pasha  called 
upon  the  large  rayah  population  to  furnish  state- 
ments of  the  exact  amount  of  the  contributions  they 
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had  been  arbitrarily  subjected  t-o,  in  addition  to  the 
lawful  taxes,  which  was  promptly  done ; and  since  it 
was  presumed  that  they  bad  been  able  to  satisfy  all 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  Tilki  at  once  assessed 
them  with  the  whole  amount,  and  thereby  gained  the 
reputation  of  a great  statesman.  (44.) 

While  enjoying  myself  in  the  salaamliks  of  the 
great,  and  receiving  from  all  of  them  the  most 
flattering  promises,  I yet  could  get  no  definite  answer 
to  the  “ masbata.”  Whenever  I called  on  the  Mus- 
techar,  he  told  me  that  his  Highness  the  Grand 
Vizier  had  received  the  document,  and  promised  to 
give  an  early  reply,  and  the  Mustechar  usually  con- 
cluded his  conversation  hv  the  words,  “ ‘ yaren 
inshallah  ’ — to-morrow,  please  God,”  and  yet  the 
morrow  would  bring  the  same  answer.  I was  accus- 
tomed to  the  dilatory  habits  of  the  Turks,  but  delay 
in  this  case  was  most  dangerous,  hence  it  was  that 
I haunted  the  ante-rooms  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
lavished  gifts  on  those  subordinates  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  any  power  whatever  to  push  matters. 
I had,  moreover,  according  to  the  advice  of  Madame 
Francois,  found  my  way  to  the  house  of  one  or  two 
Armenian  magnates,  and  was  greeted  with  every 
mark  of  the  most  abject  respect ; but  when  I came  to 
ask  for  a loan,  I found  my  host  had  not  the  power  to 
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lay  his  hands  on  any  cash,  and,  if  I could  have 
believed  his  asseverations,  he  was  on  the  very  verge 
of  bankruptcy. 

Another  source  of  uneasiness,  too,  began  to  rob  me 
of  sleep.  I had  not  yet  received  a letter  from  my 
wife.  I had  been  nearly  six  weeks  in  the  capital, 
and  sundry  mails  had  arrived,  but  as  yet  not  a line 
from  Rafya.  Neither  had  any  Mosulean  called  upon 
me,  though  surely  some  must  have  come  to  Con- 
stantinople since  my  arrival.  Most  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  travelled  between  the  two  cities  were 
Christian  merchants,  and  these  would  not  seek  me 
out.  Still,  I was  uneasy,  more  especially  as  I had 
now  invested  nearly  all  my  treasures,  and  saw  no 
immediate  sign  of  a return  ; in  other  words,  I had 
given  away  nearly  all  my  presents,  and  still  my 
friends  and  patrons  admired  the  horses  I rode,  and 
hinted  that  further  gifts  would  not  be  refused. 

A day  or  two  after  Madame  Francois  had  received 
the  packet  of  presents  she  wrote  to  me  a very  hopeful 
letter.  “ Be  patient,  my  friend,”  she  said.  “ Paris 
was  not  built  in  a day,  neither  can  you  have  all  you 
want  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eyelid.  Though  we  live  in 
the  East,  we  have  not  Aladdin’s  lamp ; at  least,  I 
have  not,  though  in  comparing  your  present  condi- 
tion with  that  of  two  years  ago  on  your  arrival  in 
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the  country,  I suspect  you  may  have  had  the  loan 
of  it  while  in  Mosul.  I am  working  hard  for  you  in 
the  harems.  Khadija  Khanum,  the  wife  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  swears 
you  shall  be  made  Pasha  of  Mosul,  and  you  will 
then  send  her  another  ‘ tisbeh  ’ of  pearls.  She  says 
she  mil  give  her  husband  no  peace  until  she  hears 
of  your  appointment.  Hafisa  Khanum,  the  wife  of 
Tilki  Pasha,  was  enchanted  by  the  ‘ tepelik  ’ of 
diamonds,  and  says  she  will  go  to  the  Grand  Vizier 
herself,  and  insist  on  your  appointment,  hut  she  told 
me  that  she  wants  a ‘ kooshak  ’ still  more  than  a 
‘ tepelik  ’ — these  Turkish  women  are  insatiable.  I 
gave  to  Ayesha  Khanum  the  ‘ guirdanlik ! of  pearls  ; 
she  is  a great  friend  of  mine,  and  the  widow  of  the 
late  Mehemed  Pasha,  and  is  constantly  in  the  harem 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  so  you  see  you  have  plenty  of 
friends  now  interesting  themselves  for  you. 

“ And  now  I must  tell  what  I have  done  in  another 
quarter.  I called  on  the  Scarpas.  Poor  devils,  they 
are  evidently  in  poverty ; that  old  man  is  always 
quarrelling  with  his  employers  ; he  is  a proud  old 
fellow,  and  will  never  get  on  in  Constantinople. 
Well,  I called,  and  sat  a long  time  with  these  people, 
and  I mentioned  your  name,  just  to  see  what  effect 
that  would  produce.  The  old  man  turned  deaf,  and 
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would  not  understand  me ; madaroe  blushed,  and 
turned  away  her  face,  while  mademoiselle  just 
stepped  into  another  room  ; hut  they  would  not  talk 
about  you,  and  so  I could  not  learn  what  were  their 
opinions.  Presently  the  tahlimji  was  obliged  to  go 
out  on  duty,  and  a friend  of  madame’s  came  in  ; 
then  it  was  that>  I contrived  to  get  a good  deal  of 
conversation  with  mademoiselle.  She  showed  some 
just  indignation  at  your  faithlessness,  which  was 
natural,  but  I dwelt  upon  your  position,  your  loneli- 
ness and  temptations,  and  I could  see  my  arguments 
had  the  effect  desired.  Poor  girl  ! the  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes  when  I spoke  thus  of  you.  She  was  quite 
fluttered  when  I presented  the  necklace,  and  at  first 
would  not  receive  it,  but  I told  her  you  would  be 
heart-broken  at  a refusal,  and  so  she  finished  by 
accepting  the  ornament,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she 
examined  it.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  strongly 
advise  you  not  to  go  near  the  house  for  some  time  to 
come.  I will  gradually  bring  her  round  to  regard 
you  with  all  her  old  favour,  but  if  you  call  now, 
depend  upon  it,  you  will  spoil  your  affair.  The  game 
is  in  your  hand,  but  prudence  is  essential;  be  pru- 
dent, be  patient,  and  you  will  be  successful.  Adieu, 
cher  ami.” 

I read  this  letter  on  Friday  morning,  after  which  I 
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prepared  myself  for  mosque.  I was  waiting  daily  for 
a favourable  answer  to  the  masbata.  Saafeti  Effendi 
called,  and  I asked  him  if  we  had  sufficiently  courted 
Abdul  Pasha,  the  minister  of  justice.  “ Amongst  all 
the  dignitaries  we  have  visited  of  late,”  I remarked, 
“ I scarcely  recollect  going  more  than  once  to  Abdul 
Pasha,  and  I should  think  the  masbata  would  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  him  for  an  opinion.” 

“ Fear  not,  Effendim,”  replied  Saafeti,  “ I have 
looked  after  him  anxiously,  and  he  has  had  the  most 
valuable  presents,  for  I heard  some  time  since  that 
he  was  Hafiz  Pasha’s  protector.  I cannot  think, 
however,  that  Hafiz  will  send  handsomer  gifts  than 
yours.  See,  here  is  the  list.” 

I looked  over  this  document,  and  found  I had 
already  expended  a fortune  at  Constantinople.  The 
speculation  was,  indeed,  a bold  one,  hut  I was  sure 
of  success ; I expected  hourly  to  hear  that  Hafiz 
Pasha  had  been  “ azl,”  dismissed,  and  that  I had 
been  appointed  to  his  post ; and  so  I thought  my 
money  well  spent. 

As  a Mussulman,  my  first  duty  on  Friday  morn- 
ing was  the  “ glioosl,”  or  complete  bodily  purifi- 
cation ; and,  as  I liked  to  be  seen  performing  such 
acts  in  the  company  of  Moslems,  I preferred  visit- 
ing the  public  bath,  called  the  “ Tchinelly  ham- 
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mam,”  to  making  use  of  the  hammarn  in  my  own 
house. 

As  I entered  the  hath  I offered  up  a short  ejacu- 
latory prayer  for  protection  against  evil  spirits,  and 
I then  crossed  the  threshold  with  my  left  foot  first. 
With  my  servants  I chose  a convenient  “ yatak,” 
or  raised  compartment,  and  there,  having  divested 
myself  of  my  outer  garments,  I reposed  for  a time, 
and  smoked  a pipe.  I presently  descended  from 
the  “yatak,”  and  putting  my  feet  into  the  “naelin,” 
or  clogs,  I walked,  supported  by  a “ telak,”  into  the 
“ saooklik,”  or  comparatively  cool  chamber,  from 
whence  I soon  passed  to  the  “ sidjaklik,”  or  suda- 
torium. Here  I lay  perspiring  freely ; and,  with 
a brain  rendered  still  more  active  by  the  throbbing 
heart,  I brooded  over  the  mazy  intrigue  in  which 
I was  now  involved. 

The  sudatorium  of  a Turkish  hath  is  a fit  place 
for  exciting  a gloomy  imagination.  All  around  is 
strange  and  unearthly,  the  silence  is  only  broken  by 
an  occasional  grunt  from  a naked  figure  undergoing 
the  manipulations  of  the  “ telak.”  The  light  is 
admitted  in  feeble  rays  from  a few  lenses  on  the 
domed  roof.  The  half-dressed  telaks  move  about 
like  ghastly  invalids  in  the  oppressive  atmosphere, 
or  like  men  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes  in  this 
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infernal  prison-house.  While  I lay  on  the  “gubek 
tashy,”  or  large  marble  slab  in  the  centre  of  the 
hot  room,  I heard  a voice,  calling  for  the  telak, 
which  made  me  start  with  astonishment.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Osman  Bey,  or  one  strongly  resem- 
bling it.  I listened  again,  but  heard  it  no  more  ; 
and,  on  scanning  curiously  the  different  bathers,  I 
was  unable  to  recognize  the  face  of  mv  associate 
of  the  “ masbata,”  and  so  concluded  I was  mis- 
taken, hut  determined  on  a further  scrutiny  when 
I had  left  the  dark  sudatorium. 

When  my  body  was  prepared  for  the  operation 
by  the  heat,  I put  myself  into  the  hands  of  a 
telak,  and  was  kneaded,  rubbed,  and  scraped ; and, 
finally,  covered  with  soap  and  soused  with  hot 
water.  I then  was  divested  of  my  “ peshtamel,” 
or  wrapper,  and,  clothed  in  fresh  linen,  I returned 
to  the  “yatak,”  there  to  enjoy  that  delicious  dreamy 
repose,  and  sensation  of  extreme  cleanliness,  only 
felt  after  the  hammam.  I lay  musing  on  my  posi- 
tion, smoking  the  “ narguileh,”  or  water-pipe,  and 
sipping  coffee,  while  my  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  a 
swarthy  Moslem  opposite,  who,  like  myself,  was  en- 
joying his  pipe  and  coffee. 

I know  not  how  it  was,  hut  a sort  of  fascination 
attracted  my  gaze  towards  the  man,  and  my  mind 
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was  possessed  of  a dreamy  consciousness  that  I had 
seen  him  before,  hut  where  and  when  I knew  not. 
At  last  he  proceeded  to  dress,  and  then  pulling  off 
the  head-cloths,  and  letting  fall  the  linen  wrapper 
from  his  shoulders,  my  startled  eyes  detected  the 
Dervish  Abdullah ; there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
those  bronzed  and  scarred  shoulders,  and  the  peculiar 
slope  of  the  neck.  I watched  him  with  intense 
curiosity,  and  mused  on  the  singular  life  these  fakirs 
lead,  wandering  from  city  to  city.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  this  Abdullah  being  in  Constantinople, 
though  it  was  rather  odd  that  I should  see  him  in  a 
bath ; about  the  last  place  where  I should  look  for  a 
dirty  dervish.  While  thus  I watched  him,  to  my 
utter  astonishment  he  donned  the  dress  of  a Turkish 
officer,  and  then  I know  not  how  to  describe  my  sen- 
sations when  he  seemed  transformed,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  into  Osman  Bey.  Yes,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it — -there  was  Osman  Bey,  and  there  was 
the  Dervish  Abdullah.  I seemed  to  have  a glimpse 
into  some  horrible  secret,  and  a sensation  of  indefin- 
able dread  oppressed  me  as  I discovered  that  the 
dervish,  the  confidant  and  employ^  of  the  pasha,  was 
no  other  than  Osman,  who  had  instigated  me  to  pre- 
pare the  masbata  against  his  patron.  The  remark 
of  the  Mustechar,  “ that  most  of  the  notables  in 
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Mosul  seemed  to  be  called  Osman,”  recurred  with 
painful  force  to  my  mind,  and  I could  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  masbata,  after  all,  was  not  a real 
one,  and  that  I bad  been  thoroughly  duped,  and  made 
the  victim  of  some  foul  plot.  Had  I,  at  first,  seen 
Osman  in  his  real  character,  I should  at  once  have 
made  myself  known  to  him,  but  this  discovery  of  his 
former  disguise  put  him  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and 
I resolved  to  be  on  my  guard,  and  not  to  declare 
myself  until  I had  learned  something  of  the  object  of 
his  mission  to  Constantinople.  I therefore  turned 
myself  about  and  lay  with  my  face  to  the  wall  until  he 
had  left  the  bath,  and  then  I prepared  for  the  mosque. 

I proceeded  with  Saafeti  to  Aya  Sofia,  where  I 
went  through  the  worship  amidst  a crowd  of  Moslems 
of  all  Eastern  nations.  After  the  service  I strolled 
about  this  magnificent  temple,  and  could  not  help 
remarking  to  my  companion  that  Aya  Sofia  was  like 
the  standard  of  a regiment  in  battle  ; that  the  Mus- 
covites dreamed  of  worshipping  some  day  here,  and 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  Greek  of  the  city 
there  lingered  a latent  spark  of  ambition,  which  was 
to  see,  ere  he  died,  the  cross  once  more  planted  over 
the  dome  of  Aya  Sofia.  “ Each  enemy  of  Islam,”  I 
said,  “ looks  to  this  standard,  once  in  the  van  of 
Christendom,  and  longs  to  seize  it.” 
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“ And  the  time  will  come  when  our  enemies  will 
overpower  us,”  said  Saafeti.  “ We  Moslems  worship 
here  in  Europe,  but  yonder  lies  our  final  home,  and 
in  that  conviction  we  are  buried  in  Scutari,  that  the 
Christian  dogs  may  not  defile  our  graves.”  (45.) 

We  strolled  into  the  southern  court  and  inspected 
the  toorbas  or  tombs  of  imperial  personages,  which 
consist  of  large  coffin-shaped  boxes,  covered  with 
costly  shawls,  and  surmounted  by  short  vertical  pro- 
jections supporting  a turban.  At  the  head  of  these 
biers  are  inscriptions  in  gold  embroidery,  upon  a crim- 
son ground,  recording  the  name  and  title  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  A balustrade  of  carved  cedar  pro- 
tects the  enclosure.  Large  silver  candelabra  stand 
in  front,  and  several  Korans  are  placed  upon  their 
stands  for  the  use  of  the  students  and  readers.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  tombs  is  that  containing 
the  remains  of  Murad  III.,  in  which  repose  also 
the  seventeen  murdered  brothers,  and  the  son  of 
Mohammed  III.,  who  died  in  1602. 

“ Thank  God,”  I remarked,  “ those  days  are  gone 
by.  No  Sultan  would  now  venture  to  murder  an 
innocent  family  to  secure  his  accession.” 

“ What  words  are  these  ?”  replied  Saafeti.  “ Know 
you  not  that  such  a form  of  murder  is  sanctioned  by 
adet — by  the  custom  of  the  state — and  that  probably 
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every  year  tlie  infants  of  Abdul  Azeez  are  stifled  as 
soon  as  born  ?”  (46.) 

I was  shocked  and  incredulous,  but  Saafeti  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  before  me  evidence  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  refuse  my  credence  to  the  fact,  that 
murder  in  the  seraglio  was  still  an  institution  in  the 
modern  Ottoman  empire,  the  country  of  so  many 
hatts  or  reforms. 

Leaving  Aya  Sofia,  I proceeded  towards  Pera, 
but  before  crossing  the  bridge,  I had  a full  view  of 
the  harbour.  Suddenly  the  cannon  began  to  give 
their  thundering  salutes,  the  echoes  of  which  were 
brought  back  from  the  valleys  and  promontories  of 
the  vine-clad  Asiatic  hills.  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  Hoonkiar,  or  blood-drinker,  was  returning  from 
his  devotions  in  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmet.  First 
two  richly  decorated  caiques,  rowed  by  fourteen  oars, 
and  proceeding  abreast,  shot  out  from  the  mass  of 
shipping  at  anchor,  the  men  shouting  loudly  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  progress  of  the  monarch.  Fifty 
yards  behind  came  at  a majestic  pace  the  state 
caique,  in  which  sate  the  Sultan.  About  fifty 
rowers  propelled  the  gorgeous  boat,  white  decked 
out  with  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a canopy  of 
crimson  silk  and  velvet.  The  grand  marshal  and 
two  others  of  the  household  were  in  attendance 
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on  the  jaded  monarch,  exhausted  by  a life  of  sen- 
suality. A second  canopied  caique  followed,  con- 
taining more  dignitaries  of  the  empire  in  atten- 
dance, after  wThich  two  large  boats,  crowded  with 
the  imperial  suite.  The  brilliant  sky,  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  white-robed  boatmen 
and  the  stately  barges,  combined  to  form  the  most 
imposing  pageant  in  the  world.  All  the  royal  spec- 
tacles of  Europe,  decked  out  with  their  quaint  cos- 
tumes and  gilded  trappings,  fall  far  below  the  weekly 
progress  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  on  the  waters  of  the 
Golden  Horn. 

Saafeti  watched  the  procession  until  it  disappeared 
amongst  the  huge  vessels  of  the  fleet.  He  then  said, 
“ There  goes  our  Padishah  to  his  harem  ; when  next 
he  comes  out  he  will  go  to  the  mosque,  and  then  back 
again  to  his  women  and  wine  ; and  this  is  the  caliph 
of  Islam,  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid  Iihan.  Vai,  vai,  no 
wonder  that  Islam  has  so  fallen.” 

On  Friday,  after  mosque,  it  is  a custom  with 
Turkish  grandees  to  pass  over  into  Pera,  and  inspect 
the  wonders  of  Frank  shops.  On  such  occasions 
will  be  seen  corpulent  pashas,  gravely  inspecting 
and  purchasing  wonderful  toys,  or  sauntering  into 
jewellers’  shops,  and  cheapening  watches.  We  were 
now  on  our  way  to  join  these  pleasure-takers.  As 
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we  crossed  the  bridge,  and  climbed  the  steep  bill  of 
Galata,  again  did  this  well-known  quarter  recall  to 
my  mind  the  days  when,  weary  and  footsore,  I bad 
toiled  up  this  bill  after  hours  of  heart- sickening 
attendance  at  apothecaries’  shops  in  Stamboul.  How 
often  bad  I struggled  on  a sirocco  day  up  that 
noisome  street,  with  feeble  legs  and  aching  stomach. 
I now  was  mounted  on  my  charger  “ Arslan,”  an 
animal  whose  beauty  would  attract  the  eyes  even  of 
the  stateliest  pasha.  His  symmetry  of  form  well 
became  his  quiet  but  costly  housings,  for  while 
adopting  to  the  full  the  Asiatic  fashion  of  horse 
trappings,  I had  the  taste  of  a European  for  finish 
of  detail,  and  with  me,  no  rusty  stirrups  or  bit 
contrasted  with  the  golden  embroidery  of  the  “ sha- 
braque,”  a too  common  sight  in  Constantinople. 
While  adopting,  also,  the  custom  of  a Turkish  aris- 
tocrat in  the  number  of  my  attendants,  I was  yet 
most  careful  not  to  excite  malignant  ridicule  by  too 
great  a display.  A single  groom  walked  by  my  side, 
his  hand  resting  on  the  hack  of  the  horse,  and  two 
well-dressed  servants  followed,  one  carrying  my  pipe, 
the  other  a small  leather  case.  This  was  a modest 
number  of  attendants,  hut  I was  in  no  fear  of  being 
mistaken  for  a nobody,  or  a Christian,  I knew  too 
well  the  little  niceties  of  hearing  of  the  true  Osmanli, 
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and  my  horse  alone  would  excite  respect.  I presently 
approached  the  cross-roads  at  the  top  of  the  great 
Pera  street,  where  were  two  sentries,  and  an  officer 
on  guard,  and  I heard  with  delight  the  latter  give 
the  word,  on  which  the  soldiers  came  forward  and 
presented  arms,  while  I gravely  returned  the  salute, 
with  the  proper  degree  of  nonchalance.  I felt  elated ; 
I was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  country,  rich  and 
respected. 

While  thus  musing,  I suddenly  caught  sight  of 
something  which  caused  my  heart  to  leap  with 
emotion.  I saw  distinctly,  at  about  a hundred  yards 
distance,  the  Signora  Scarpa  and  her  daughter 
approaching.  No  longer  did  my  newly  acquired 
Mussulman  pride  avail  me.  I felt  abashed,  ashamed 
thus  to  be  seen  tricked  out  in  Turkish  costume, 
playing  the  part  of  a Turk ; I,  horn  a Christian,  and 
once  a poor  and  honest  man.  In  one  moment  all 
my  sins  rushed  like  a torrent  on  my  conscience,  as  if 
I were  being  led  to  the  seat  of  a pure  and  just  judge. 
But  I recovered  myself  quickly,  for  I recollected  that 
the  maiden  had  received  the  emerald  necklace,  and 
had  not  repulsed  my  propositions.  She  approached, 
all  unconscious  of  my  presence.  My  own  Leonora. 
Heavens  ! how  lovely  had  she  become ; her  scarcely 
ripened  graces  of  a year  ago  had  now  budded  into 
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womanly  maturity,  and  she  was  radiantly  beautiful. 
At  that  moment  I adored  her,  and  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  wealth,  position,  nay  life  itself,  for  one 
warm  embrace,  or  even  for  one  kind  and  loving 
regard.  She  looked  so  modest  and  gentle  that  I felt 
sure  she  would  meet  me  at  least  as  an  old  friend. 
I reined  up  my  horse,  and,  addressing  the  mother, 
said,  “ Signora,  come  sta  ? ” and  turning  to  Leonora, 
“ Signorina,  il  suo  servo.”  The  mother  returned  a 
cold  bow ; at  first  a look  of  startled  surprise  gave 
animation  to  the  features  of  Leonora,  then  a quick 
glance  of  recognition,  accompanied  by  a crimson 
blush  mantling  face  and  neck.  I stooped  on  the  neck 
of  my  charger,  and  exclaimed,  “ Cara  Leonora  ! ” 
Drawing  herself  to  her  full  height,  her  eyes  flashing 
fire,  the  young  maiden,  even  more  beautiful  in  her 
rage,  positively  glared  at  me,  and  then  through  those 
brilliant  teeth  issued  the  words,  “ Renegade,  let  me 
pass,”  and  mother  and  daughter  moved  on. 

Had  the  lightning  of  heaven  fallen  on  me,  and 
scathed  my  brain,  I could  not  have  felt  more  stunned. 
Unutterably  wretched  as  I was,  my  heart  yet  burned 
as  though  a hell  were  kindled  there — a hell  of  love 
and  rage.  I had  been  stabbed  in  my  kindliest  affec- 
tions with  a poisoned  dagger,  and  my  blood  turned 
to  gall. 
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I turned  my  horse’s  head  to  Constantinople  Proper, 
to  the  stronghold  of  Islam,  and  I cursed  all  Chris- 
tendom in  my  anger.  I was  now  ten  times  more  a 
Mussulman  than  ever.  Renegade  indeed  ! as  if  a 
rational  being  could  not  change  his  opinion  when  he 
chose,  and  on  what  subject  he  chose,  religion  not 
excepted,  without  being  branded  by  an  opprobrious 
name.  I shook  off  the  dust  of  my  feet  against  Pera 
and  all  its  hybrid  people,  and  damned  it  as  a nest  of 
vipers,  the  scum  and  offscouring  of  Europe.  I 
determined  henceforth  to  be  a Turk  in  heart  and 
soul,  and  hoped  some  day  to  wield  power  sufficient 
to  make  the  renegade  feared,  if  not  respected. 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 

Terrible  Forebodings — Bad  News  from  Mosul — I make 

ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE,  AND  FUND 

MYSELF  RUINED. 

Once  again  in  my  own  house,  though  surrounded  by 
every  luxury,  I was  yet  a prey  to  vexation  and 
anxiety.  I felt  the  sensation  of  an  impending 
calamity  that  would  not  be  shaken  off.  I could  not 
dismiss  from  my  mind  the  unaccountable  appearance 
of  Osman  Bey,  and  the  discovery  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  Dervish  Abdullah.  This  boded  me  no 
good.  Would  to  God  I had  never  listened  to  his 
oily  tongue,  ever  exciting  my  avarice,  prompting  me 
to  dangerous  plots  ! The  recollection  of  the  masbata 
rankled  like  a thorn  in  my  breast.  I could  find  no 
peace.  I dreaded  that  this  Osman  was,  after  all,  in 
league  with  the  pasha,  and  that  the  masbata  was 
forged.  This  terrible  suspicion  poisoned  my  exist- 
ence, my  luxuries  were  irksome,  my  pomp  a weari- 
some burden.  I almost  anticipated  some  terrible 
denouement  that  would  consign  me  to  a felon’s 
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prison,  and  dissipate  with  a breath  the  result  of  all 
my  careful  plots,  and  the  stately  fabric  of  my  good 
fortune.  I writhed  in  an  agony  of  terror  when  my 
mind  dwelt  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  I strove  to  take  a brighter 
view  of  my  position.  Surely  so  deep  and  crafty  a 
plot  was  beyond  a Turk’s  cunning.  Why  should  it 
occur  to  me,  after  all,  that  the  masbata  was  false, 
and  that  Osman  had  deceived  me  ? He  might  well 
have  been  in  the  pasha’s  confidence,  and  yet  prefer 
to  see  me  in  the  latter’s  place,  hoping  to  gain  more 
under  my  pashalik  than  under  that  of  Hafiz.  It  was 
at  least  as  likely  that  Osman  was  a traitor  to  the 
pasha  as  to  me.  I cursed  my  imprudence,  in  not 
having  spoken  to  the  cadi,  or  some  of  those  whose 
signatures  were,  as  I supposed,  appended  to  the 
masbata ; hut  then  I w'as  warned  by  Osman  to 
observe  the  strictest  silence  in  the  matter,  and  to 
put  the  affair  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  so  delicate  a negotiation  his  request  appeared 
not  unreasonable. 

I sometimes  thought  of  breaking  up  my  town 
establishment  and  retiring  to  Mosul ; but  I had 
staked  too  much  on  this  plot ; besides,  I should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  pasha  there,  and  I had  not  lived 
long  enough  in  the  city  to  gain  any  support  from 
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the  citizens  as  a body.  It  might  be  dangerous  for 
a pasha  to  violate  justice  in  the  case  of  a wealthy 
local  magnate,  it  would  not  be  so  when  the  victim 
was  an  upstart,  and  only  recently  converted  to  Islam. 
So  I reflected  that  a return  to  Mosul  would  cer- 
tainly call  for  many  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
my  wife  to  protect  me  from  the  pasha’s  just  anger, 
which  even  then  might  not  be  averted. 

While  I thus  sat  brooding  over  the  perils  which  a 
guilty  conscience  had  invoked,  my  head  servant, 
Ismael,  pushed  aside  the  purdeh,  and  stood  before 
me  with  hands  folded  and  dejected  countenance.  At 
first  I thought  he  had  but  caught  the  gloomy  mood  of 
his  master,  thinking  it  unbecoming  to  look  cheerful 
while  I looked  sad;  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadily 
on  me  with  a portentous  gaze  that  at  length  alarmed 
me,  and  I exclaimed,  “Ne  var — what  is  the  matter, 
Ismael  ? ” 

“ Pardon  me,  Effendim,  your  slave  knows  nothing. 
Inshallah,  please  God  it  is  not  true.” 

“ Speak,  pezivenk — scoundrel ! ” I cried,  in  a voice 
of  terror,  “ speak ! ” 

Ismael,  instead  of  answering,  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tain, and  said,  “ Guel — come,”  and  to  my  startled 
eyes,  Ahmet,  my  Mussulman  servant,  appeared.  He, 
too,  stood  silent  and  sorrowful  before  me. 
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“ Ahmet  n6  khaber — what  is  the  news  ?”  I asked, 
in  tones  of  forced  calmness,  though  ready  to  faint 
with  terror. 

“ Pardon  me,  Effendim,”  he  answered.  “ Affeder- 
sen — grant  me  pardon,  I have  no  good  news.” 

“Speak,  then,”  I shrieked;  “for  God’s  sake, 
speak,  and  tell  me  all  you  know.” 

“ Efl’endim,  your  slave  kisses  your  feet,  his  news 
is  bad ; may  God  forgive  him  ! the  Khatoon  is  trans- 
lated— she  is  in  paradise.” 

I turned  my  face  to  the  wall,  and  groaned  aloud. 
Of  all  calamities  that  could  possibly  happen  at  this 
moment  this  wTas  the  most  terrible.  My  wife  was 
dead,  and  this  too,  at  Mosul,  with  Hafiz  Pasha  ruling 
the  city.  I confess  that  my  grief,  as  it  bowed  me 
to  the  earth,  was  almost  wholly  selfish,  and  was 
mostly  pure  terror  on  my  own  account.  I questioned 
Ahmet  as  to  when  and  how  the  Khatoon  had  died. 
“ Six  weeks  ago,”  was  his  answer. 

“ Six  weeks  ago,  and  you,  villain,  have  thus 
loitered  ! I will ” 

“Effendim,  hear  me,”  answered  Ahmet.  “When 
the  Khatoon  died,  I rushed  off  to  the  master  of  the 
post,  to  ask  for  post-horses  ; he  said,  ‘ Yes,’  hut  put 
me  off.  I then  mounted  my  own  horse,  and  rode 
four  hoofs  (full  gallop)  to  the  first  post  station,  and 
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then  galloped  on  with  post  horses.  Effendim,  I 
neither  slept  nor  ate  until  I reached  Samsoon,  and 
there  the  pasha  put  me  in  prison.” 

“ Put  you  in  prison  ! for  what  ? ” 

“ Wallah,  I don’t  know,  but  just  as  I was  going 
on  hoard  the  steamer  two  zapties  came  and  took  me 
off  to  prison ; they  said  I had  robbed  a man  on  the 
road.  Wallah,  they  lied:  I was  too  tired  to  rob  any 
one,  neither  did  I want  any  money  since  I have 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  your  Excellency ; but  I 
was  a month  in  prison  in  Samsoon,  and  then  they 
let  me  out,  and  said  it  was  all  a mistake,  and  the 
pasha  gave  me  a mejidie.” 

I was  now  roused  by  terror  to  exertion.  I sent 
for  Saafeti  Elfendi  to  come  to  my  aid,  intending  to 
commit  to  his  care  my  house  and  effects  while  I went 
off  to  Mosul  to  claim  the  property  of  my  late  wife. 
I wras  w-ell  aware  of  the  risks  I ran  in  so  doing,  but 
I had  no  choice  between  this  danger  and  absolute 
ruin,  for  I wTell  knew  that  in  Turkey  property  could 
not  long  take  care  of  itself.  I looked  at  my  watch, 
and  found  I had  just  time  to  obtain  a ticket  in 
Galata  for  the  Austrian  steamer  to  Samsoon.  I 
resolved  to  procure  this  myself,  so  I hastily  put  on 
my  coat,  slipped  on  my  papoosh,  and  proceeded  to 
the  street  door.  This  I opened,  and  was  stepping 
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out,  when  a zaptie,  or  police  officer,  stopped  me  with 
the  word  “ Yazak — it  is  forbidden.”  I stared  at  the 
man  with  terror  and  astonishment,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant.  He  tossed  up  his  head,  and  was 
silent.  It  was  some  time  before  I could  realize  the 
fact  that  I was  a prisoner  in  my  own  house.  I 
returned  to  my  own  room,  which  I paced  in  agony, 
listening  to  every  footstep. 

At  length  appeared  Saafeti  Effendi.  My  messenger 
had  met  him  coming  to  my  house.  I rushed  towards 
him,  as  to  an  old  friend,  for  protection.  I was  coolly 
repulsed.  He  gave  me  not  the  salutation  of  peace  ; 
hut  briefly  announced  that  Abdul  Pasha,  the  minister 
of  justice,  wished  to  see  me. 

“ Am  I a prisoner,  then  ?”  I asked. 

“ You  are,”  replied  Saafeti,  “ and  I have  orders  to 
bring  you  at  once  to  the  minister  of  justice,  as  he 
wishes  to  give  you  an  informal  examination,  and  con- 
front you  with  your  accusers  before  you  are  sent  to 
prison,  as  he  can  scarcely  believe  that  you  are  guilty 
of  the  crimes  you  are  accused  of.” 

“ I am  ready;  let  us  go,”  I replied. 

I walked,  as  if  in  a dream,  towards  the  house  of 
Abdul  Pasha,  and  had  proceeded  some  distance  ere  I 
was  aware  that  we  were  followed  and  guarded  by  four 
policemen. 
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At  length  we  reached  the  house,  and  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  pasha,  who  sate  with  a secre- 
tary, and  two  other  men  whom  I did  not  know.  My 
reception  was  simply  that  of  a prisoner.  Saafeti  was 
invited  to  sit  on  the  divan  ; I was  left  standing. 

“ Bring  in  the  accuser,”  said  the  pasha.  The 
pwrdeh  was  drawn  aside,  and  Osman  Bey  appeared. 

I looked  with  horror  at  the  brazen  face  of  villany 
that  now  presented  itself. 

The  pasha  beckoned  to  the  sirr  kiatib,  or  private 
secretary,  who  brought  his  Excellency  a hag,*  the 
contents  of  which  were  turned  out,  and  the  fatal 
masbata  produced. 

The  pasha  held  up  the  document,  which  he  passed 
to  me,  asking  if  that  were  not  the  masbata  I had 
brought  from  Mosul;  and  on  my  answering  “ Yes,” 
he  handed  it  to  Osman  Bey  (now  keyah,  or  Attendant, 
of  Hafiz  Pasha),  asking  him  if  those  were  true 
signatures. 

“ Pasha  Effendim,”  answered  Osman,  “the  whole 
document  is  a forgery,  as  your  Excellency  may  well 
see,  since  it  is  written  in  had  Arabic,  and  signed  by 
the  coarse  seals  of  common  people.  There  is  not  the 
impression  of  one  Persian  cut  seal  amongst  the  whole 

* Official  documents  arc  kept  in  bags  in  the  public  offices  in 
Turkey. 
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number,  excepting  my  own.  (47.)  Look,  Effendim, 
just  before  the  sudden  departure  of  Yussuf,  tbe  pri- 
soner, I lost  my  seal,  and  see,  here  is  tbe  impression 
of  it  repeated  several  times.  I swear  to  it.  Can  any 
further  proof  be  needed  of  forgery  and  conspiracy  ?” 

“What  have  you  to  say,  Yussuf?”  asked  the 
minister. 

“Effendim,  what  can  I say?”  I replied.  “I  can 
only  tell  the  simple  truth,  though  in  so  doing  I con- 
fess to  conspiracy.  That  man,  Osman,  prepared  the 
masbata ; it  was  he  who  procured  the  signatures,  and 
it  was  he  who  advised  me  to  bring  it  to  Con- 
stantinople.” 

“ Allah ! Allah  ! hear  his  impudence,”  replied 
Osman,  with  a smile  of  wonder  at  my  audacity. 

“ Yussuf,”  replied  the  minister,  “ I fear  you  are 
an  impudent  knave,  and  have  brought  into  Islam  all 
the  crimes  of  Frangestan  ; this  accusation,  after  all, 
is  comparatively  a light  affair  : there  is  another  crime 
you  are  accused  of.  The  Pasha  of  Mosul  charges 
you  with  having  taken  possession  of  a young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  one  Hekim  Krasinski,  and  having  pos- 
sessed yourself  of  all  her  heritage,  the  parents  being 
dead ; and,  lastly,  with  having  murdered  her  in  an 
empty  house.  What  say  you  to  this,  Yussuf?  ” 

On  hearing  this  accusation,  I raised  my  hands  to 
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heaven,  and  swore,  by  Allah,  that  it  was  utterly  false. 

I then  began  to  tell  how  it  happened,  that  the  pasha 
himself  took  possession  of  the  girl,  and  how  she  had 
escaped  from  the  harem  to  the  empty  house  which 
had  been  her  home.  “ But,”  I exclaimed,  “ I have 
witnesses ; let  them  be  sent  for  from  Mosul.  I de- 
mand that  they  be  sent  for.  I am  a Mussulman.  I 
demand  justice.” 

“ Who  are  your  witnesses  ?”  asked  the  minister. 

“ Hanna,  my  Christian  servant,  his  wife  Miriam, 
and  Hamseeah,  his  son.” 

“ Know  you  not,”  said  the  minister,  “ that  before  a 
court  of  Islam  no  Christian  can  bear  witness  ? ” 

“ How  so,  Effendim  ? ” I exclaimed.  “The  hatti 
humayoon  of  the  Sultan,  published  after  the  Russian 
war,  declares  that  hereafter  Christian  evidence  shall 
be  received  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I am 
a Mussulman ; in  God  do  I put  my  trust,  and  I 
demand  that  those  witnesses  be  sent  for.” 

“ Suz — silence,  pezivenk ! ” said  the  minister.  “ Is 
it  for  you,  a ghiaour,  calling  yourself  a Mussulman, 
to  prate  about  hatts,  and  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
justice  by  bringing  lying  witnesses  into  the  courts  of 
Islam  ? Take  him  away,  and  next  Wednesday  let 
him  bo  tried  before  the  criminal  court  for  murder, 
forgery,  and  conspiracy.” 
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“ Effendim,  shall  I take  him  to  Tarskliane  ? (the 
Bagnio)  ” asked  the  zaptie  bashi,  or  police-officer. 

“No,”  answered  the  minister;  “for  the  present 
he  may  be  confined  to  his  house  until  further  evidence 
arrives  from  Mosul.” 

That  night  I lay  as  in  a fever,  tossing  my  aching 
head  on  my  pillow  of  thorns.  Surely  I felt  that  worm 
that  never  dieth,  for  the  viper  of  remorse  was  nestled 
in  my  heart,  and  his  poison  burned  in  my  veins. 
Sleep  was  out  of  the  question  ; or  if  for  a few  minutes 
my  wearied  eyelids  closed,  dreams  of  the  wildest 
nature  hurried  through  toy  heated  brain,  and  some 
frightful  image  startled  me  into  the  horrors  of  real  life 
again.  Oh  ! how  I envied  the  coarse  “ zaptie,”  who, 
lying  by  my  side,  his  arm  chained  to  mine,  snored  in 
the  heavy  sleep  of  an  animal!  “What,”  thought 
I,  “will  be  the  end  of  all  this?  I see  no  escape; 
I have  no  friends ; ruin  of  body  and  soul  is  in- 
evitable. 

“ Leonora  ! thou,  too,  hast  spurned  me  ; but  I 
richly  deserved  it  at  thy  hands.  And  when  that 
scornful  word  passed  from  thy  gentle  mouth,  I was 
in  thy  eyes,  at  least,  at  the  height  of  prosperity. 
Never  didst  thou  court  me  when  wealthy — the  neck- 
lace ? — no,  never  didst  thou  touch  bribe  of  mine.  I 
know  full  well  that  the  vile  Frenchwoman  deceived 
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me,  and  that  I have  been  as  infatuated  in  that  matter 
as  in  every  other  that  I have  undertaken  since  I set 
my  foot  on  this  accursed  soil.  What  folly,  what 
madness,  has  marked  every  step  of  my  career  in 
Turkey ! And  yet  no,  it  was  no  folly  or  madness  that 
led  me  to  give  my  heart  to  thee  ; had  I hut  kept  faith 
with  thee,  had  I but  made  thee  my  guiding  star,  and  fol- 
lowed the  pure  light  of  thy  guileless  counsels,  I should 
now  have  been  dwelling  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  a 
peaceful  conscience,  and  then  I could  have  mocked  at 
poverty.  And  for  what  have  I bartered  love,  faith, 
honour,  and  religion  ? for  gold,  for  fine  linen,  soft 
couches,  and  Arab  horses.  And  where  are  these  ? 
I have  scarce  tasted  the  golden  apples  ere  they  have 
turned  into  the  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  filled  my 
mouth  with  bitterness.” 

When  I thought  of  my  past  life — and  I thought  of 
nothing  else  all  night — I groaned  aloud,  I wept,  I 
cursed  by  turns,  but  I durst  not  pray.  I had  no 
God  to  turn  to  in  my  agony.  All  was  blackness  and 
darkness,  and  I gazed  into  the  future  as  into  a 
bottomless  pit,  without  a ray  of  hope.  I would  at 
times  lift  up  my  heart  to  God,  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Centre  of  the  Universe,  the  God  of  Christians 
and  Moslems ; but  an  oppressive  sense  of  dread 
pervaded  my  soul,  I felt  myself  a guilty  wretch ; I 
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sought  for  a mediator,  and  I shuddered,  for  I had 
denied  my  Saviour. 

At  times  again,  I would  seek  refuge  in  philosophy, 
and  try  to  calm  my  troubled  soul  with  the  cold,  hard 
lessons  of  the  Stoic.  I would  fain  have  laughed  at 
all  religions,  and  looked  to  self-interest  as  the  guide 
of  a man’s  life,  but  in  vain.  I believed  and  trembled  ; 
my  early  faith  had  its  roots  deep  in  my  heart,  and, 
instead  of  the  comfort  it  might  have  afforded  me 
under  the  smart  lash  of  adversity,  it  added  to  my 
torture. 

The  longest  night  will  have  an  end,  and  day  will 
dawn  on  a seeming  interminable  darkness ; and  so  it 
was  that  at  length  my  keeper  yawned  and  awoke,  and 
at  once  unchained  our  arms,  for  he  was  ordered  to 
put  no  constraint  on  my  movements,  except  at  night, 
beyond  that  of  keeping  me  a prisoner  to  my  house. 
My  servants  waited  on  me,  though  with  a marked 
diminution  of  respect,  and  I passed  a wearisome  day, 
subject  at  times  to  paroxysms  of  mental  agony,  alter- 
nated by  hours  of  gloomy  despair. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  and  I,  wearied,  was 
already  preparing  to  hide  my  sorrows  in  bed,  my 
servant  announced  two  visitors.  I nerved  myself  for 
the  interview,  as  I anticipated  being  led  to  another 
examination,  or  even  to  prison.  I heard  the  papoosh 
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shaken  off,  and  Saafeti  Effendi  and  Costald  ap- 
peared. 

I had  no  idea  what  their  visit  portended,  and  so 
received  them  with  the  impassive  calmness  of  an 
automaton. 

They  seated  themselves  on  the  divan.  I called  for 
pipes  and  coffee,  and  a long  silence  ensued,  only 
broken  hy  one  or  two  conventional  remarks  and 
salutes.  I was  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to 
speak. 

At  length  Saafeti  said,  “ You  look  ill,  Yussuf 
Effendi ; would  you  like  a doctor  ? ” This  was 
uttered  in  a kindly  tone.  I had  steeled  my  heart  to 
meet  new  accusations  and  reproaches ; but  these  first 
friendly  words  broke  down  all  my  defences,  a globe 
rose  in  my  throat,  I essayed  to  answer,  hut  the  comers 
of  my  mouth  were  convulsed,  and  I sobbed  aloud. 

“ Weep  not,”  said  Saafeti ; “ you  are  cast  down, 
hut  may  rise  again.  A diamond  is  still  a diamond, 
though  it  fall  into  the  mire.  We  bring  you  words  of 
hope — listen.” 

“ What  words  are  these  ? ” I replied  ; “ mock  me 
not ; there  is  no  liTipe  for  me.” 

“Yussuf  Effendi,”  said  Costaki,  “you  are  not 
without  friends ; I have  heard  of  your  misfortune, 
and  have  not  been  idle.  I have  seen  Ibrahim  Pasha  ; 
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I told  him  you  were  falsely  accused,  and  that  you 
sought  refuge  in  his  shadow,  and  he  has  been  to  the 
minister  of  justice,  and  spoken  to  him  in  your 
favour.” 

“ Ibrahim  Pasha  speaks  not  to  the  wind,”  said 
Saafeti ; “ when  he  opens  his  mouth  men  listen,  and 
some  there  are  that  tremble  at  his  voice.  Mashallah, 
he  is  much  of  a man — chock  adam  dur.” 

“ And  what  then  has  Ibrahim  Pasha  done  for 
me  ? ” I asked. 

“ He  has  spoken  in  your  favour,”  answered  Cos- 
taki;  “so  now  you  are  safe:  he  has  called  you 
his  friend.  Inshallah,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.” 

“ Am  I then  free  ? are  all  proceedings  at  an  end  '?  ” 
I asked,  in  a state  of  excitement,  which  I tried  in 
vain  to  suppress. 

“ Yavash,  yavash — gently,  my  friend,”  said  Saa- 
feti. “ You  may  jump  over  a molehill,  hut  you 
must  travel  round  a mountain ; murder  and  forgery 
are  no  light  matters,  and  your  friends  may  yet  have 
to  work  for  you.” 

“ Listen,”  I said.  “ I am  a helpless  prisoner  now, 
but  if  by  any  means  you  can  procure  me  the  means 
of  reaching  Mosul,  and  claiming  my  late  wife’s  pro- 
perty, there  is  enough  to  reward  you  handsomely.  I 
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will  count  into  your  hands  gold  mejidi6s  by  hun- 
dreds.” 

“But,”  said  Saafeti,  “how  can  we  procure  a pri- 
soner the  liberty  he  asks  for?  After  all,  you  are 
accused  of  murder  and  misappropriation  of  trust 
money,  besides  forgery.  All  this  is  an  affair  of  life 
and  death.  Are  you,  then,  so  innocent  that  you  are 
sure  of  an  acquittal  when  your  trial  comes  on  ? ” 
“What,  then,  has  Ibrahim  Pasha  done  for  me?” 
I asked.  “ You  do  but  make  sport  of  me ; why 
laugh  at  my  misfortunes  ? Such  conduct  is  unworthy 
of  a Mussulman.” 

“ We  do  not  laugh  at  you,”  said  Costaki.  “ Ibra- 
him Pasha  has  indeed  spoken,  but  he  is  not  the 
Padishah,  to  pardon  whom  he  chooses.  You  are 
accused  of  heavy  crimes,  Yussuf  Effendi,  and  are 
about  to  be  brought  to  trial.  There  is  no  question  of 
European  protection,  as  you  are  now  a Mussulman. 
(48.)  Possibly  your  innocence  may  be  proved,  but 
if  not,  the  mildest  punishment  is  the  galleys  for  life.” 
“ Then,  in  God’s  name,  what  is  the  use  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha’s  words,  and  why  mock  me  by  raising  hopes, 
and  then  plunging  me  into  despair  ? ” 

“ There  are  hopes,  nevertheless,”  said  Saafeti, 
“ and  it  remains  with  you  whether  Ibrahim  Pasha 
may  or  may  not  have  spoken  in  vain.” 
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“ With  me  ! ” I exclaimed  ; “ for  God’s  sake  tell 
me  what  I can  do  ! I will  pay  heavily,  even  to  the 
half  of  my  fortune.” 

“ And  enjoy  the  other  half  in  the  galleys,  eh  ? ” 
said  Costaki ; “ the  half  won’t  do.” 

“ What ! do  they  then  require  the  whole  of  my 
property.  Am  I then  to  starve  ? ” 

“ You  will  be  no  poorer,”  said  Saafeti,  “ than  you 
were  three  years  ago ; and  there  was  no  starving 
then.  Yussuf  Effendi  is  one  of  those  horn  with 
the  heritage  of  luck,  and  if  they  throw  him  into 
the  Bosphorus  he  will  rise  with  a fish  in  his 
mouth.” 

“ Indeed,  but  I had  nearly  starved,”  I replied, 
“ and  I dread,  above  all  things,  being  cast  again  on 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  beggared  and  dis- 
graced. Give  me  your  advice,  my  friends ; what  am 
I to  do  ? ” 

“ Bow  to  your  destiny,”  answered  Saafeti,  “ and 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  adversity.  God  has  permitted 
you  to  climb  to  a dizzy  height ; hut,  having  lost 
your  footing,  why  hang  on  by  your  arms  ? they  will 
give  way.  The  Almighty  has  wrecked  your  vessel ; 
swim  on  shore  naked,  and  attempt  not  to  carry  off 
treasures  of  gold,  or  you  will  sink  unpiticd.  As  a 
free  man  you  may  recover  yourself,  and  learn  wisdom 
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and  virtue  from  the  past ; as  a prisoner  in  the  arsenal, 
you  are  lost,  and  will  only  endure  a living  death,  even 
as  a toad  in  a rock.” 

A long  silence  ensued,  and  the  smoke  of  our  pipes 
enveloped  us  in  a mist  while  I was  pondering  on 
my  miserable  position.  The  words  of  Saafeti 
were  irresistible,  so  I said,  “ I agree  : what  am  I 
to  do  ? ” 

Saafeti  clapped  his  hands  and  cried,  “ Guelsen — let 
him  come.”  The  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  the 
hateful  form  of  Osman  appeared. 

I started  with  horror,  as  if  a venomous  reptile  had 
glided  into  the  room,  but  I put  a strong  constraint 
upon  myself. 

Osman  took  from  his  bosom  a legal  document, 
which,  after  hearing  it  read,  I forthwith  signed  with 
my  seal,  and  thus  renounced  all  and  every  right  or 
pretension  to  any  property  belonging  to  the  late 
Bafya  Ivhatoon.  I was  once  more  penniless,  but 
Saafeti  announced  that  I was  a free  man.  and  that  no 
proceedings  would  be  taken  against  me. 

Costaki  then  drew  me  aside,  and  said,  “ Whore  is 
your  horse  ‘ Arslan  ’ '?  I admire  him — I want  him. 
Look,  here  is  another  commission,  as  hekim.  The 
Sultan  never  allows  a Mussulman  to  starve.  Where 
is  the  horse  ? May  I take  him  ? ” 
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“ You  are  welcome  to  the  liorse,  Costaki ; but  what 
is  this  commission  ? ” 

“ You  are  appointed  hekim  to  the  hospital  at 
Damascus.” 

“ Damascus ! ” I exclaimed,  and  once  more  I 
thought  of  Leonora. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Bitter  Reflections — Turkish  Diplomacy — Semiian  the  Syrian 
— Syrian  Christians — Smyrna — The  Sisters  of  Mercy — 
Beyrout. 

Ruined  though  I was,  it  was  not  without  a sense  of 
relief  that  I awoke  the  nest  morning,  and  felt  that  at 
last  I knew  the  worst.  On  looking  hack  I confessed 
to  myself  that  I had  not  been  happy,  even  in  the 
midst  of  my  triumphs.  There  were  moments  of 
satisfaction  from  the  indulgence  of  greed  and  pas- 
sion, but  these  were  alloyed  by  an  uneasy  sensation. 
There  had  always  been  the  “ fly  in  the  ointment.” 
When  I became  possessed  of  poor  Marie’s  jewels 
and  gold,  I felt  for  a time  the  pleasure  of  gratified 
avarice ; but  my  conscience  would  not  he  silenced, 
for  the  still  small  voice  told  me  these  treasures  were 
not  mine,  and  that  no  good  could  come  of  them,  and 
I never  opened  the  casket  wherein  were  deposited 
the  glittering  ornaments  hut  I thought  of  the  poor 
girl’s  tragic  death,  and  wondered  if,  by  any  chance, 
I might  ever  he  accused  of  having  had  a share  in  it. 
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Then  again,  when  I had  married  the  Khatoon,  and 
was  surrounded  by  wealth  and  luxury,  and  courted 
by  the  magnates  of  the  land,  I was  miserable  at  times 
from  what  I then  called  superstitious  feelings  ; and  if 
not  tormented  by  these  I was  jealous  and  sensitive 
lest  any  minute  observances  of  etiquette  should  be 
omitted  during  my  intercourse  with  Moslems,  for  I 
always  thought  they  regarded  me  with  a certain 
degree  of  contempt  as  a renegade.  When  in  an  evil 
hour  I listened  to  the  cunning  promptings  of  Osman, 
though  elated  by  grand  visions  of  ambition,  I was  at 
times  a prey  to  all  manner  of  dread,  chiefly  that 
Hafiz  Pasha  should  learn  through  some  source  the 
object  of  my  journey,  and  should  have  me  poisoned. 
I wTell  remembered  the  small  leathern-bound  case, 
and  having  seen  it  used  for  the  Arab  sheikh,  I 
naturally  thought  it  might  again  be  employed.  At 
times  I was  so  nervous  on  this  point  that  I left  my 
coffee  untasted,  spilling  it  furtively  on  the  floor ; 
and  once,  since  my  return  to  the  capital,  I dismissed 
a good  cook,  on  learning  he  could  speak  Arabic,  for 
I feared  he  might  be  an  emissary  of  Hafiz  Pasha 
from  Assyria. 

The  real  danger  I was  in  never  occurred  to  my 
mind.  I could  not  imagine  that  Osman  would 
betray  me,  since  his  interests  were,  as  I thought, 
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bound  up  with  mine.  He  had  served  me  well  when 
I farmed  the  taxes,  and  I naturally  thought  he  aimed 
at  having  me  for  the  pasha,  and  being  my  right-hand 
man,  thereby  making  himself  rich ; at  the  same  time 
I fully  intended  to  throw  him  over  when  I became 
pasha,  for  I always  disliked  the  ruffian. 

Now  all  was  clear  to  me,  and  I blushed  with 
shame  and  anger  when  I reflected  how  I had  been 
outwitted  by  barbarous  Turks ; but  I have  ever 
found  that  in  low  cunning  and  intrigue  these  Asiatics 
are  more  than  a match  for  Europeans.  The  Pasha 
of  Mosul  had  evidently  been  in  league  'with  this 
man  Osman,  who  was  an  apt  instrument  for  any 
unscrupulous  work,  and  had  served  Hafiz  as  a 
dervish  when  disguise  was  necessary.  The  more  I 
pondered  on  the  past  the  more  obvious  did  the  whole 
plot  become.  How  was  it  that  Ahmet  was  delayed 
on  his  way  from  Mosul  with  the  news  of  my  poor 
wife’s  death  ? Assuredly  some  of  these  Constan- 
tinople pashas  had  also  been  advised  of  my  position, 
and  had  encouraged  me  to  beggar  myself  bv  presents 
before  they  allowed  the  blow  to  fall.  I had  already 
written  to  my  wife,  asking  for  more  funds  to  carry 
on  the  enterprise,  and  I anticipated  reproaches  from 
her  in  consequence,  for  I was  fairly  at  the  end  of  the 
ample  resources  I had  brought  with  me.  My  old 
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friend,  too,  Madame  Francois,  skilled  as  she  was  in 
the  conduct  of  plots,  by  a life  spent  amongst  harems, 
though  probably  not  actually  in  this  conspiracy,  had 
evidently  secured  her  share  of  the  plunder.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  had  honestly  used  the 
money  and  jewels  I had  entrusted  to  her  care  ; nor 
was  it  likely  that  everything  had  gone  on  as  smoothly 
as  her  letter  indicated.  Was  it  possible  that  Leonora, 
for  example,  would  receive  the  emerald  necklace  as  a 
gage  d' amour,  and  the  day  afterwards  spurn  me  like 
a dog  ? Assuredly  not ; and  if  this  F renchwoman 
so  grossly  deceived  me  in  this  instance,  why  not  in 
others — why  not  in  all  ? 

The  lesson  I received  in  Constantinopolitan  in- 
trigue was  humiliating.  I had  been  played  with, 
made  use  of,  and  duped  by  those  whom  I had 
regarded  as  stupid  bai'barians.  Barbarians,  doubt- 
less, they  are,  but  they  have  faculties  of  a certain 
kind,  which,  amongst  themselves,  are  never  allowed 
to  rust,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are  polished  and 
effective  weapons.  In  diplomacy  a Turk  will  beat  an 
European  in  striving  for  any  immediate  advantage. 
The  former  has  no  principle  of  honour  to  fetter  him, 
and  he  is  a skilled  and  practised  liar.  For  years  past 
the  Turks  have  outraged  Europe  by  massacres,  and 
a constant  spoliation  of  those  whose  creed  entitles 
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them  to  Christian  sympathy  ; and  yet  these  Ottomans 
have  made  Europe  fight  their  battles  for  them.  They 
have  fomented  jealousies  between  the  Great  Powers, 
thereby  securing  for  themselves  perfect  immunity  for 
their  evil  deeds ; they  have  kept  a tribe  of  paid 
writers  who  have  constantly  filled  the  leading  papers 
of  Europe  with  stories  of  new  reforms ; they  have 
promised  measures  of  justice  for  their  suffering 
Christian  subjects  ; and  when  blood  has  been  poured 
out  for  these  Turks,  and  millions  spent  in  their 
defence,  they  have  again  and  again  broken  every 
pledge.  Yet,  somehow,  they  contrive  to  persuade 
the  world  that  they  are  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
the  European  system,  which,  without  the  Ottoman 
empire,  would,  it  is  supposed,  fall  into  anarchy. 
Such  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  oldest,  though 
perhaps  not  the  wisest,  of  European  statesmen  ; and 
the  busy  nations  of  the  "West,  blindly  trustful,  put 
their  foreign  policy  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
averse  to  new  ideas,  and  cannot  see  that  new  forms 
of  life  grow  out  of  rottenness  and  decay,  and  that 
future  nations  are  being  moulded  from  the  thrifty 
and  prolific  races  whose  aspirations  these  statesmen 
repress. 

I had  ample  time  for  bitter  reflection  during  my 
voyage  to  Bcyrout.  I was  still  nominally  a Mussul- 
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man,  but  I was  utterly  careless  of  the  observances 
of  my  new  religion ; so  much  so  that  a dervish, 
squatted  on  the  forecastle  of  the  vessel,  remonstrated 
with  me  in  no  measured  language,  and  then  to  the 
bystanders  exclaimed,  “ Look  at  that  man,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Padishah,  and  calling  himself 
a Mussulman  ; he  neither  prays  nor  does  the  ‘ ab- 
dest ; ’ surely  the  world  is  full  of  such  religionless 
cuckolds  : they  are  worse  than  ghiaours.” 

“ Islam  is  invaded  and  overrun  by  them,”  re- 
marked a greasy  ruffian,  on  his  way  to  Mecca ; 
“such  ‘ sitrilees  ’ (wearers  of  surtout  coats)  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  Franks,  and  they  shall  have 
their  reward  when  the  sword  of  Islam  is  drawn.” 

“ And  that  shall  be  right  soon,  Inshallah,”  added 
a white-turbaned  softa. 

“Inshallah  — Inshallah,”  was  repeated  by  this 
mob  of  fanatics,  and  I turned  away  from  them  in 
disgust,  and  went  to  another  part  of  the  vessel. 

I presently  sate  down  on  my  carpet,  for  I was  a 
deck  passenger,  and,  opening  out  my  saddle-bags, 
prepared  to  eat  my  frugal  dinner  of  bread,  cheese, 
olives,  and  cucumbers.  A Christian  trader  was  near 
me,  and  I invited  him  to  join  me.  I felt  a sort 
of  kindly  feeling  towards  Christians,  now  that  I was 
sick  of  Islam.  The  man  humbly  accepted  my  hospi- 
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tality,  and  we  both  ate  together ; he  was  talkative  and 
intelligent,  and  I soon  grew  interested  in  his  gossip. 
His  name  was  Sirnhan,  and  he  was  bound  for  Bey- 
rout  on  some  mercantile  errands.  On  learning  that 
I was  a hekirn,  he  begged  me  to  feel  his  pulse,  and 
prescribe  for  sundry  ailments,  more  imaginary  than 
real,  which  he  described  with  great  minuteness.  We 
then  began  to  talk  about  politics,  and  he  asked  me 
how  long  I had  been  in  the  service,  and  where  I was 
now  going  to.  When  I told  him  to  Damascus,  he 
said,  “ Then  it  is  clear,  Effendim,  that  you  are  not 
in  favour  with  the  government,  for  Damascus  is  a 
bad  fanatical  place,  and  lately  they  have  begun  to 
send  troublesome  people  there.” 

“ But,”  I answered,  “ I am  a Mussulman,  so  the 
fanaticism  would  not  affect  me.” 

“ Still  these  Damascenes  are  troublesome.  They 
hate  the  Turks  almost  as  much  as  the  Christians, 
and  thirty  years  ago  they  killed  a Turkish  garrison, 
and  tore  in  pieces  the  pasha.  It  cannot  be  a pleasant 
place  to  live  in.” 

“Are  there  many  native  Christians  in  Damas- 
cus?” I asked. 

“ Many  thousands,”  replied  Sirnhan,  “and  some  of 
them  are  very  wealthy.  You  should  see  the  interior 
of  their  houses  ; the  walls  are  of  caned  marble,  and 
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the  roofs  are  one  mass  of  gilding.  Surely,  nowhere 
in  the  world  are  there  houses  like  unto  the  dwellings 
of  the  Christians  at  Damascus  ; and  their  women 
wear  the  richest  silks,  and  are  hung  with  jewels.” 

“ And  are  the  Mussulmans  equally  rich  ? ” I 
asked. 

“ By  no  means,”  answered  Simhan ; “ they  can- 
not vie  with  the  Christians  in  wealth.  But  when 
the  latter  go  abroad  they  are  shabbily  dressed  to 
give  the  appearance  of  poverty,  and  thus  avert  the 
greedy  eye  of  rapine ; but  latterly  many  of  them 
have  given  up  this  precaution,  especially  when  pro- 
tected by  some  great  Turk,  and  acting  for  him  in 
the  character  of  banker,  farmer  of  the  revenue,  or 
the  like.” 

“Are  the  Christians,”  I asked,  “allowed  to  ride 
on  horseback  in  the  city  ? ” 

“ They  are  not  formally  forbidden  now-a-days,” 
answered  Simhan  ; “ but  only  those  rendered  bold 
by  powerful  protection  dare  do  so,  and  the  few  who 
thus  imitate  Moslems  have  given  rise  to  great 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  lately  have 
often  threatened  them.  Indeed,  the  Moslems  have 
complained  that  the  rayalis  are  becoming  too  rich 
and  insolent,  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  know  their 
proper  place,  as  formerly.  It  is  not  many  years 
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since  no  Christian  durst  mount  a horse  in  Damas- 
cus ; since  then  times  have  changed,  and  the 
Christians  have  begun  to  hold  up  their  heads  some- 
what, hut  I fear  it  will  lead  to  no  good.” 

‘ ‘ How  so ; is  it  not  better  that  they  should  have 
more  self-respect  and  independence  ? ” 

“ Effendim,”  said  Simhan,  “they  have  not  more 
independence ; they  now  look  to  foreigners  for  sup- 
port, and,  having  a great  notion  of  the  power  of 
France,  they  rely  too  much  on  her  protection,  and 
in  their  newly-acquired  confidence  are  apt  to  carry 
their  heads  too  high,  and  thus  irritate  their  Moslem 
neighbours,  who  look  upon  any  self-assertion,  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians,  as  an  insult  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomed.  The  French  and  Russian 
consuls  are  inclined  to  encourage  this  state  of 
things.  It  is  most  natural  that  these  gentlemen, 
coming  from  a Christian  country,  and  seeing  the 
abject  condition  of  their  fellow-worshippers,  should 
feel  indignant,  and  encourage  the  latter  to  resist 
oppression,  and  appeal  to  the  hatts  and  proclama- 
tions of  the  Sultan,  than  which  nothing  can  he 
more  liberal,  since  they  were  only  intended  for  the 
European  newspapers.  If  all  the  Great  Powers  were 
to  act  together  they  might,  undoubtedly,  protect  the 
Christians  ; but  this  is  not  the  case  : the  French 
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and  Russians  are  our  friends,  and  do  their  best  for 
us ; but  the  Protestant  English  are  our  deadly  ene- 
mies, and  always  take  the  part  of  the  Turks,  and, 
relying  on  British  protection,  the  Moslems  dare  go 
to  any  lengths  against  us.  (49.)  Thus  it  is  that  I 
always  fear  the  occurrence  of  some  such  outbreak  of 
Moslem  rage  as  happened  in  Aleppo  a few  years  ago ; 
and  should  such  an  act  of  outrage  occur,  the  French 
might  attempt  to  avenge  us,  but  the  English  would 
support  the  Turks,  and  probably  the  Austrians  would 
act  in  like  manner.  Moreover,  although  some  of  us 
venture  to  ride  a horse  in  the  city  now  and  then, 
- we  are  not  really  better  off  than  formerly.  We  are 
richer  than  the  Moslems,  and  have  always  been  so, 
because  we  make  money  while  they  spend  it ; but  we 
suffer  as  much  persecution  as  ever,  and,  although  we 
possess  wealth,  we  cannot  enjoy  it  as  the  Europeans 
do.  We  live  in  secluded  houses,  the  outsides  of 
which  look  miserable  ; and  whilo  we  decorate  our 
private  rooms,  and  hang  jewels  on  our  wives,  we 
shun  making  any  display  of  our  riches,  and  always 
affect  poverty,  lest  the  Moslem  should  court  our 
treasures,  and  seek  to  possess  them  unlawfully.” 

“ And  what,”  I inquired,  “ is  the  object  of  your 
present  journey  to  Beyrout  ? ” 

“ I go,”  answered  Simhan,  “ to  purchase  silk,  but 
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I have  some  heavy  debts  to  collect  there,  and  chiefly, 
I regret  to  say,  amongst  Mahomedans.” 

“But  if  your  oath  is  not  received  in  a court  of 
justice,”  I remarked,  “how  can  you  extort  payment 
by  any  action  of  the  courts  of  law  ? ” 

“ That  would,  doubtless,  appear  to  you,  a compara- 
tive stranger,  an  insuperable  obstacle ; but  it  is 
astonishing  how  absurd  laws  defeat  their  purpose, 
and  how  the  community  at  large  assists  in  render- 
ing them  nugatory,  even  though  they  appeal  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  ruling  class.  For  hundreds  of 
years  Christians  have  been  debarred  from  giving 
evidence  in  the  Mehkeme,  but  this  prohibition  has 
only  begotten  a class  of  unscrupulous  Moslems  who 
follow  the  profession  of  false  witnesses,  so  that  if  a 
Christian  sees  that  his  property  is  likely  to  be 
sworn  away,  he  bribes  these  false  witnesses,  who 
oppose  one  Mussulman  oath  to  another.”  (50.) 

This  was  a new  fact  for  me,  and  a very  interesting 
one  to  reflect  upon,  as  being  a remarkable  example 
of  the  mercantile  axiom,  that  “ where  a demand 
exists  a supply  will  be  forthcoming.”  “And  how,” 
I asked,  “ will  you  proceed  to  recover  these  debts  of 
yours  in  Beyrout  ? Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  task 
you  are  engaged  in  ? ” 

“ E fiend im,”  said  Simlian,  “it  is  a work  of  neces- 
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sity,  requiring  the  utmost  circumspection.  I shall 
first  of  all  gain  an  interview  with  the  cadi,  and 
acquaint  him  with  my  errand,  and,  to  secure  his 
interest,  I shall  make  him  a handsome  present,  and 
promise  him  a good  percentage  on  all  the  debts 
recovered.  There  will  be  other  presents  to  make 
to  the  different  officers  of  government ; and  when  all 
these  are  secured,  I shall  then  begin  to  ask  for  the 
payment  of  my  debts,  and  hope  to  get  some  of  them 
paid  without  trouble.  If,  however,  I am  driven  to  a 
court  of  law,  I shall  have  the  cadi  in  my  favour.” 

“ But  what  will  be  your  profits  after  all  this  trouble 
- and  expense  ? ” I asked. 

“ Effendim,  my  charges  are  exorbitant  to  begin 
with  ; if  I could  count  upon  my  debts  being  paid, 
I should  not  ask  one-fifth  of  what  I now  do  when 
I give  credit.” 

Conversations  such  as  these  were  useful  to  me,  as 
giving  me  more  and  more  insight  into  the  state  of 
modern  Turkey  ; moreover,  I was  thinking  of  engaging 
in  some  sort  of  commerce,  to  increase  my  scanty 
income.  With  this  view  I consulted  my  new  friend, 
and  he  encouraged  me  greatly  in  my  commercial 
aspirations,  and  threw  out  hints  that  we  might  be- 
come partners  in  some  trading  venture,  as  I could, 
he  thought,  enjoy  Mussulman  privileges  which  I 
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might  extend  to  him  while  a partner  with  me.  The 
profits  he  declared  were  enormous,  though  the  risks 
were  in  proportion.  As  there  were  several  days  of 
our  voyage  yet  to  elapse,  I proposed  to  myself  to 
learn  the  character  of  my  new  friend,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. These  Christians  I had  found  to  be  pro- 
foundly cunning  and  deceitful ; indeed,  how  could 
they  be  otherwise  ? They  lived  by  these  faculties  ; 
cunning  and  falsehood  were  their  only  defence  against 
constant  aggression.  Their  Moslem  masters  were 
equally  untruthful,  though  perhaps  less  adroit  in  the 
arts  of  duplicity.  After  but  a small  experience  of 
mankind  in  the  East,  I said  deliberately — and  not 
in  my  haste,  like  the  Psalmist — that  “ all  men  are 
liars.” 

We  presently  touched  at  Smyrna,  where  we  re- 
mained some  hours,  and  took  up  some  French 
sisters  of  mercy  and  a Christian  interpreter  of  the 
Governor- General,  who,  it  was  rumoured,  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  and  had  received  an  appointment  to 
Damascus.  “ Surely  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
report,”  I said  to  myself,  “that  ill-behaved  officers 
are  sent  to  Damascus ; here  is  another  instance  of  it ; 
and  yet  until  lately  I had  always  heard  that  Damas- 
cus was  a pleasant  city,  so  much  so  that  Mahomed 
refrained  from  entering  its  walls,  lest  he  might  be 
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seduced  by  its  voluptuous  pleasures  from  following 
his  career  of  conquest.  His  enemies  say  that  he 
passed  by  the  walls  on  account  of  their  strength,  and 
the  preparation  made  by  the  Christian  defenders ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  “ Sham  i Shereef,”  the  holy 
Damascus,  is  always  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  hy 
Moslem  travellers. 

We  sailed  through  the  pleasant  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, enjoying  the  lovely  climate,  and  the  scenes 
of  surpassing  beauty,  until  we  touched  at  Ehodes, 
once  the  outpost  of  the  chivalry  of  the  West,  now 
blasted  by  the  leaden  misgovernment  that  has  re- 
- duced  its  fair  fields  to  almost  a rocky  desert.  As  I 
rambled  for  an  hour  through  its  narrow  mediasval 
streets,  I gazed  with  intense  interest  on  the  armorial 
bearings,  scarcely  defaced,  of  those  noble  Christian 
knights,  whose  heroic  defence  was  all  but  unpa- 
ralleled, and  who  were  only  overpowered  by  wave 
after  wave  of  Moslem  hordes,  that  at  last  over- 
whelmed the  gallant  remnant  of  Christendom. 
As  I passed  the  walls  of  the  citadel  I came  upon  a 
hollow  crater,  where,  but  a year  before,  stood  the 
old  Christian  church ; and  strange  had  been  its 
fate,  which  I learned  from  the  captain,  on  my  return 
to  the  steamer.  During  the  last  siege  by  Suleiman, 
it  appeared  that  the  Christian  master  of  the  ordnance 
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was  anxious  to  capitulate,  and  though  his  counsels 
were  overruled,  he  was  yet  suspected  of  aiming  to 
bring  the  siege  to  a close.  At  length  he  reported 
that  the  powder  was  exhausted.  He  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  sold  it  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
his  indignant  comrades  condemned  him,  after  a 
short  court-martial,  to  die  the  death  of  a traitor, 
and  he  was  executed. 

This  victim  of  Christian  indignation  had  not  given 
the  powder  to  the  Turks,  but  had  hidden  it  in  the 
vaults  of  the  church,  where  it  remained  undiscovered 
for  three  hundred  years ; but  a year  before  my  visit 
to  the  island  an  electric  thunder-cloud  discharged 
itself  on  the  steeple  of  the  building,  and  fired  the 
hidden  powder,  which  in  its  explosion  scattered 
death  throughout  the  Moslem  quarter  of  Rhodes. 
Thus  did  the  powder  of  the  Christian  knights  avenge 
their  defeat  on  the  descendants  of  their  conquerors. 

Our  next  place  of  detention  was  Cyprus,  where, 
in  spite  of  my  Moslem  creed,  I tasted  some  of  the 
exquisite  wine  which  the  Christians  prepare  in  that 
island.  This  I did  when  rambling  over  the  town 
with  my  new  friend  Simlian.  He  soon  discovered  I 
was  a renegade,  and  concluded  I was  one  of  those 
Italian  or  Hungarian  refugees  who,  cut  off  from  their 
country  and  connections,  make  up  their  minds  to 
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cast  in  their  lot  with  the  ruling  race,  and  enjoy  its 
privileges.  Such  men  are  seldom  careful  to  preserve 
appearances,  and  are  proverbially  but  half  converted, 
for  they  scarcely  ever  appear  at  mosque,  and  drink 
wine  as  freely  as  any  Christians.  They  may  be 
said  to  form  a class  apart ; being  endured  by  the 
Moslems,  and  not  disliked  by  the  Christians.  They 
generally  marry  Turkish  women,  and  their  children 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  genuine  Osmanlis. 

I began  to  conceive  a liking  for  Simhan,  in  whom 
I fancied  I discovered  a frankness  and  intelligence 
unusual  in  his  class.  I was  glad  I had  been  cour- 
teous to  him,  and  thus  made  his  acquaintance,  as 
he  helped  materially  to  alleviate  the  dulness  of  the 
voyage.  We  agreed  to  see  more  of  each  other  at 
Beyrout.  We  were  already  so  far  intimate  that  he 
spoke  to  me  of  his  family,  especially  of  his  only  son, 
a hopeful  youth  of  eighteen,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
he  educated  in  Paris,  in  accordance  with  an  ambition 
cherished  by  most  of  the  wealthier  Christians.  He 
described  this  boy,  Stephan,  as  a youth  of  marvellous 
talents,  and,  though  accepting  the  father’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  prodigy  with  some  reserve,  I was  pleased  to 
see  so  much  parental  affection.  Before  my  voyage 
was  ended  I discovered,  too,  that  Simhan,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  was  a fervent  believer,  which  did  not,  in 
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my  then  state  of  mind,  raise  him  in  my  estimation 
as  a man  of  sense.  I set  him  down  as  an  amiable 
bigot. 

The  four  Sisters  of  Mercy  that  had  come  on  board 
at  Smyrna  kept  themselves  much  alone  in  the  after- 
part of  the  vessel,  and  were  treated  with  much 
genuine  respect  by  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew. 
In  walking  past  them  I overheard,  from  time  to 
time,  scraps  of  their  conversation,  which,  however, 
did  not  interest  me.  They  were  much  excited  when 
the  vessel  came  in  view  of  Patmos,  and  one  of  them 
read  a chapter  of  the  New  Testament  while  they 
gazed  at  the  hazy  island  in  the  distance.  After  a 
while  they  all  proceeded  in  a body  to  the  captain, 
who  talked  with  them  a good  while,  and  whose 
countenance  expressed  regretful  non-acquiescence  to 
some  demand  they  were  urging.  Curiosity  led  me 
to  inquire  the  subject  of  the  discussion.  Thev  were 
requesting  the  captain  to  call  at  Patmos,  to  indulge 
their  religious  sentiment.  The  captain  could  not,  of 
course,  consent,  and  the  sisters  bore  their  disappoint- 
ment with  much  good  humour. 

As  I was  pacing  to  and  fro  on  deck,  I found  myself 
for  a moment  very  close  to  this  religious  group,  when 
my  ears  were  startled  by  the  name  of  “ Leonora.” 
My  steps  were  arrested  ; I turned  my  back  to  the 
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group,  and  affected  to  be  looking  intently  at  the 
horizon,  while  my  whole  faculties  were  stretched  to 
catch  another  word.  I heard  more  ; they  were,  in 
truth,  speaking  of  my  Leonora,  and  words  of  com- 
mendation fell  from  their  lips. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  them,  “ she  is  soon  to  he  of 
us,  and  let  us  thank  our  heavenly  Father  that  one  so 
young  and  beautiful  has  been  led  by  affliction  to 
choose  a holy  career.  She  is,  indeed,  already  ripe 
for  heaven.” 

Further  conversation  followed,  but  the  speakers 
were  too  far  off  to  be  heard,  and  I only  caught  a few 
* words,  but  these  few  were  significant.  “ A happy 
escape  for  the  dear  girl,”  seemed  to  refer  to  our 
betrothal;  and  the  words  “an  infamous  renegade” 
my  conscience  told  me  could  not  be  misapplied 
when  taken  home.  I listened  no  more,  but  retired 
to  my  own  corner  of  the  vessel  to  think  of  what  a 
real  treasure  I had  lost  in  Leonora,  when  grasping 
at  that  ill-gotten  wealth  which  had  since  forsaken 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Beyrout  — Giustini  the  Italian  — I hear  much  about 
Turkish  Intrigues,  and  am  favoured  with  an  Example 
of  a Turkish  Trial  which  ends  in  a Tragedt. 

As  we  were  tossed  on  a dangerous  shore  at  Beyrout, 
wet  to  the  skin  from  the  waves  beating  on  ns  in 
landing,  I could  not  but  feel  an  irritation  against 
that  Government  which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
has  not  made  a single  harbour  or  breakwater  before 
even  its  principal  ports.  There  were,  doubtless,  such 
human  contrivances  in  former  times,  but  they  have 
been  washed  away,  just  as  all  those  splendid  stone 
and  brick  bridges  (the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  in 
thousands  throughout  the  empire)  have  been  de- 
stroyed without  an  effort  at  reparation.  A traveller 
who  landed  with  me  declared  that,  when  riding 
between  Banias  and  Latakia,  he  passed  fourteen 
bridges,  only  four  of  which  were  not  destroyed  ; their 
integrity  being  due  to  their  solid  Roman  construc- 
tion. What  a vast  amount  of  capital  must  have 
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been  lost  to  the  human  race  since  this  magnificent 
country  fell  under  the  sceptre  of  the  shepherd  tribes 
of  Central  Asia,  and  how  singular  is  that  race  which, 
unlike  every  other  nomade  horde,  has  retained  its 
original  barbarism,  and  steadily  resisted  the  civilizing 
influences  of  the  conquered  nations,  or  of  its  Euro- 
pean neighbours,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  lost  its 
shepherd  virtues,  and  acquired  all  the  vices  of  the 
corrupt  Byzantines  ! Such  were  my  reflections  as, 
covered  with  salt  water,  I landed  in  Beyrout,  and 
with  my  baggage  sought  shelter  in  a khan. 

I now  found  myself  once  more  in  an  Arab  country, 
and  there  was  much  to  remind  me  of  Mosul  in  the 
screaming  voices  and  Arab  costumes  around  me. 
There  were  also  the  same  two  antagonistic  elements, 
the  arrogant  Moslem  and  the  browbeaten  Christian  ; 
but  in  Beyrout  the  latter  had  somewhat  raised  his 
head  under  the  protection  of  European  consuls,  men 
of  higher  rank  than  those  in  Mosul.  Here  were 
seen  occasionally  the  fhi"s  of  Western  Christendom 

«■  O 

floating  on  men-of-war,  carrying  more  guns  than  the 
Turkish  fortress,  and  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
city,  sailors  and  marines,  whose  countenances  bore 
the  air  of  free  men,  cared  not  to  pass  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Mussulman,  or  even  to  push  him  into  the 
gutter.  Thus  the  Mussulman  of  Beyrout  feared 
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while  he  hated  the  Christians  of  Frangistan,  while 
the  rayahs,  or  native  Christians,  occasionally  plucked 
up  their  courage  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  these  Western 
men  for  protection,  when  Mussulman  outrage  was 
pushed  beyond  human  endurance. 

Ere  I had  been  many  hours  in  Beyrout  I paid  my 
visit  of  ceremony  to  Ivhurshid  Pasha,  the  governor  of 
the  city.  My  interview  with  him  was  brief,  he 
received  me  with  scant  courtesy,  and  hid  me  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Damascus  when  I 
should  be  summoned  to  join  some  troops  about  to 
march  there  ; so  I retired  to  my  chamber  to  muse 
upon  the  past,  and  make  resolutions  for  the  future. 
Day  after  day  passed,  and  still  no  marching  orders 
came.  Meantime  I began  to  make  a few  acquain- 
tances, and  to  ramble  about  the  bazaars,  picking  up 
the  news  of  the  country. 

Far  from  feeling  dull  in  Beyrout,  I was  soon 
intensely  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  Lebanon. 
A great  feud  was  raging,  which,  however,  though  in 
less  intensity,  had  been  chronic  for  some  years — the 
feud  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites. 

The  former  were  Mussulman  heretics,  whose  most 
remarkable  trait  was  that  which  enjoined  or  allowed 
them  to  assume  any  religion  on  the  requirements  of 
expediency.  The  latter  were  a Christian,  but  semi- 
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barbarous,  people  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope. 

Day  by  day  I frequented  the  market-place,  and 
gathered  news  of  the  struggles  in  the  mountain,  as 
yet  smouldering  or  only  breaking  out  in  murders  or 
reprisals,  but  soon  to  envelope  the  whole  Lebanon  in 
a bloody  civil  war. 

I was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Signor  Giustini,  a most  respectable  Italian,  who  kept 
a pharmacy  in  the  city,  the  resort  of  a few  Europeans 
who  loved  to  gossip  away  an  idle  hour.  This  gentle- 
man had  been,  in  his  youth,  employed  in  the  army 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  when  he  wrested  Syria  from  the 
Sultan,  and  held  it  with  his  army  of  occupation. 

“ Ah,”  said  Giustini,  “ those  were  days  when  a 
child  might  have  walked  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus 
hung  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  none  durst  have 
touched  it.  Ibrahim  was  a stern  man — a tyrant,  if 
you  like  ; he  was  a shedder  of  blood,  but  the  country 
required  it,  and  the  blood  which  flowed  was  that  of 
murderers  and  violators.  Life,  property,  and  honour 
were  then  safe  ; yes,  safe  as  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ; 
but  the  English  came,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
diabolical  alliance  with  the  Turks  ; they  crushed  the 
garrisons  of  Beyrout  and  Acre,  and  soon  expelled  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  ! — surely  never  was  a miserable 
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country  so  miserably  governed  ! Governed,  did  I 
say  ? — -no  ; delivered  up  to  anarchy.  These  Turks 
are  worse  than  apathetic,  they  are  not  content  to  let 
murderers  and  ravishers  go  unpunished,  they  provoke 
civil  war.  Their  character  is  a compound  of  fraud 
and  blood-thirsty  cunning,  and  their  highest  art  of 
government  is  to  set  one  wretched  tribe  to  fight 
another,  and  when  both  are  exhausted,  to  plunder 
them.” 

“ Dio  santo  ! ” I exclaimed,  “ but  you  speak 
strongly.” 

“I  do  speak  strongly,”  answered  Giustini,  “and 
would  to  God  my  words  could  be  heard  in  every 
cabinet  of  Europe ; heard  above  the  voice  of  the 
hired  writers  that  of  late  years  such  Turkish 
Ministers  as  Resliid  Pasha  have  suborned  to  write  of 
reforms  which  are  so  freely  granted  on  paper,  and 
above  the  voice  of  those  statesmen  who,  in  view  of 
some  expediency,  boldly  misrepresent  facts  when  there 
is  no  one  to  contradict  them.  To  me  it  is  a mystery 
that  a just  God  allows  the  Turks  to  exist.  The  people 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  burned  for  one  kind 
of  crime  ; these  Turks  revel  in  that  and  every  other.” 

And  then  Giustini  went  into  details  too  loathsome 
for  me  to  indite.  All  this  time  I was  conscious  that 
my  new  friend  was  wholly  ignorant  that  I had  joined 
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these  people  ; that  I was  a Turk  of  my  own  accord, 
though,  thank  God,  bad  as  I was,  I had  not  yet  plunged 
into  genuine  Turkish  vice.  Still,  my  cheeks  burned 
with  shame  as  my  fellow-religionists  were  mercilessly 
criticised  by  the  honest  and  indignant  Giustini. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  “the  whole  mountain  is  a 
scene  of  murder  and  rapine.  Have  you  any  idea,  my 
friend,  how  many  murders  are  recorded  as  having 
been  perpetrated  in  the  Lebanon  during  the  last 
nineteen  years  of  Turkish  occupation  ? ” 

“ I have  no  idea,”  I replied ; “ but  I seldom 
hear  of  murders  being  avenged  by  the  authorities 
anywhere  in  Turkey.” 

“ Caro  signore,”  said  Giustini,  “the  British  consul 
told  me  he  had  chronicled  eleven  hundred  assassina- 
tions in  nineteen  years,  exclusive  of  bloodshed  in  civil 
warfare,  not  one  of  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
judicial  investigation.  (51.)  Think  of  that,  my  friend; 
and  yet  we  have  so-called  civilized  and  Christian 
Governments  actively  supporting  this  foul  anarchical 
system.  Add  the  French  Reign  of  Terror  to  the  ob- 
scene orgies  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  you  have 
a picture  of  that  modern  Turkey  which  England  and 
Austria  support  by  diplomacy,  arms,  and  money.” 

“ Signore  mio,”  I replied,  “ you  said,  just  now, 
that  the  Turkish  Government  pitted  one  tribe  against 
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another,  and  then  plundered  both  ; what  reason  have 
you  for  saying  so  ?” 

“ It  is  a matter  of  history,”  replied  Giustini,  “too 
notorious  to  be  called  in  question.  During  the  civil  war 
which  raged  in  the  Lebanon  in  1841,  the  Turkish 
soldiers  helped  to  massacre  those  of  the  Maronites 
whom  the  Druses  had  spared,  and  stripped  the  very 
women  of  their  clothes,  until  the  Maronites  declared, 
‘ they  would  sooner  he  plundered  by  the  Druses  than 
protected  by  the  Turks.'  * And  when  that  fearfully 
bloody  scene  occurred,  in  1841,  in  Deir-el-Kamar, 
the  seraskier  said  that  ‘ he  knew  the  Druses  intended 
to  attack  Deir-el-Kamar  fourteen  days  before  the  event 
occurred.’  (52.)  More  than  that : when,  by  the  urgent 
representations  of  European  powers,  troops  were  sent 
to  the  disturbed  districts,  whole  villages  were  burned 
under  their  eyes,  and  they  never  stirred  a finger  : and, 
worse  still,  the  seraskier  actually  sent  five  camel-loads 
of  ammunition  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Maronite 
forces,  and  ample  ammunition  to  the  Druses. f At 
that  time  the  Moslems  of  Damascus,  too,  threatened 
to  rise  and  kill  the  Christians.  The  Porte  had  pre- 
viously sent  a notorious  fanatic,  Najib  Pasha,  to  be 
governor  of  that  city,  and  he  did  his  best  to  excite  the 
religious  animosities  of  the  Moslems  to  such  an  extent 
* Churchill’s  Druses  ami  Maroniles.  f Idem. 
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that  a massacre  was  imminent ; and  then  it  was  that 
Mr.  Wood,  the  British  consul,  discovered  that  the 
pasha  was  secretly  preparing  to  quit  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  a massacre.*  Do  you  want  further  instances  of 
Turkish  collusion  ? Was  not  the  massacre  at  Aleppo, 
in  1850,  carried  out  under  the  eyes  of  Zarif  Mustafa 
Pasha,  and  is  he  not  now  amongst  the  highest  diemi- 
taries  of  the  empire?  Is  it  not  recorded,  too,  that, 
after  inciting  the  Kurds  to  murder  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  Christian  people  of  Tyari,  these  Turks  ended 
by  robbing  the  survivors  of  the  remnant  of  their 
miserable  substance?  (53.)  And,  lastly,  was  not  Namik 
Pasha  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  massacre  at 
Jeddah,  and  afterwards  made  minister  of  war,  and 
then  Pasha  of  Bagdad  ? ” (54.) 

But,  my  friend,”  I said,  “ will  you  not  admit 
that  these  Maronites  are  a troublesome  and  factious 
people  ? ” 

Xo  doubt  of  it:  they  are  barbarous  and  turbulent; 
and,  though  not  exclusively  in  the  wrong,  they  have 
their  full  share  of  blame ; but  though  they  have  often 
enough  provoked  the  Druses,  numbers  of  these  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  done  their  utmost  to  excite 
the  hatred  of  the  Maronites  by  their  lawless  exactions 
and  tyrannical  injustice  in  those  districts  where  the 

* Churchill’s  Druses  and.  Marunites. 
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Christians  have  the  misfortune  to  be  feudally  governed 
by  the  Druse  aristocracy.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
between  these  lawless  tribes ; they  require  a strong 
and  just  government  to  overrule  both,  and,  instead, 
they  have  over  them  a foul  race  of  harpies  who  delight 
in  anarchy,  and  promote  it.” 

“ You  have  spoken  of  Damascus,”  I remarked  : 
“ are  the  Christians  there  Maronites  ? ” 

“ None  of  them,”  replied  Giustini ; “they  are  a 
harmless  population  of  Greek  Christians,  who  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  all  these  feuds,  and  are  intent 
on  peaceful  commerce  ; and,  despite  the  oppression 
they  labour  under,  being  a quick-witted  race,  of  far 
sharper  faculties  than  their  Moslem  neighbours,  they 
have  contrived  to  amass  much  wealth,  though  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  enjoy  it.  But  the  fact  of  their 
being  Christians  is  enough  to  bring  upon  them 
Turkish  persecution,  for,  while  the  Moslems  are 
wasting  away  under  the  blighting  influences  of  con- 
scriptions, of  polygamy,  and  of  far  worse  and  name- 
less rices,  these  Christians  provoke  them  by  increasing 
wealth  and  fecundity.”  (55.) 

“But  how,”  said  I,  “ can  the  rayahs  grow  rich  and 
numerous  if  they  are  persecuted  as  you  describe  ? ” 

“ What ! ” said  he,  “ have  you  read  history  to  no 
better  purpose  than  to  call  in  question  a result  which 
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has  again  and  again  been  remarked  during  the  world’s 
progress  ? Open  the  Old  Testament,  and  read  of  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Israelites  under  Pharaoh ; 
and  read  further  on— let  me  see,  here  is  a Douai 
Bible,  and  here  are  words  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject : — ‘ And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful  and 
increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied  and  waxed 
exceeding  mighty,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them  ; 
and  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we  : 
come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  mul- 
tiply, and  it  come  to  pass  that  when  there  falleth  out 
any  war  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight 
against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land. 
Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to 

afflict  them  with  their  burdens 

But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they 
multiplied  and  grew.  And  they  were  grieved  because 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  Egyptians  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour.  And  they 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar, 
and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field; 
all  their  service  wherein  they  made  them  serve  was 
with  rigour.’  And  then  do  we  not  read  a parallel  of 
Turkish  massacres  in  the  command  of  Pharaoh  to 
destroy  the  male  children  of  this  persecuted  race  ? 
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“ Read,  again,  the  story  of  the  Jews  of  the  middle 
ages,  how  they  were  buffeted  and  persecuted,  how 
they  were  ground  down  hy  barbarous  penal  laws,  and 
massacred  by  thousands  from  time  to  time  ; and  yet, 
were  they  not  the  richest  race  in  Europe — granting 
loans  to  needy  sovereigns,  living  secretly  in  great 
luxury,  and  multiplying  exceedingly  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution ? The  condition  of  the  Christians  under 
Ottoman  rule  is  a parallel  case  ; and  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction involved  in  the  assertion,  that  though 
comparatively  rich  and  prolific,  they  are  groaning 
under  a tyranny  which  is  less  a disgrace  to  their 
barbarian  oppressors  than  to  those  civilized  nations, 
England  and  Austria,  which  aid  and  abet  these 
Ottoman  tyrants.” 

Just  then,  two  Italian  compatriots  entered  the 
shop,  and,  saluting  Signor  Giustini,  exclaimed, 
“ More  news,  signore,  more  news  from  the  moun- 
tain ; the  Druses  have  attacked  the  village  of  Beit 
Meri,  and  much  slaughter  is  thought  to  have  taken 
place;  it  is  said  the  pasha  has  sent  troops  there.” 
A native  Christian  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  shop, 
who  knew  some  Italian,  caught  the  words,  and, 
throwing  down  his  pipe,  exclaimed,  “ Tell  me,  for 
God’s  sake,  what  is  that  news  about  Beit  Meri,”  and, 
on  hearing  that  fighting  had  begun  in  that  village, 
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he  turned  pale  and  rushed  out,  exclaiming,  “ God 
help  my  family ! ” He  was  a Maronite  from  the 
mountain. 

"When  the  poor  man  had  departed,  Giustini 
resumed  the  previous  discussion,  when  one  of  the 
Italians  spoke  in  extenuation  of  the  Turks.  “ What 
can  they  do,”  he  said,  “ when  these  European  Con- 
suls are  meddling  with  their  internal  government 
at  every  moment,  and  even  granting  protection  to 
Turkish  subjects  ? ” 

“ Meddling  with  them  ! ” exclaimed  Giustini,  in 
reply  ; “ and  what  sort  of  a power  is  that  which, 
calling  itself  lord  of  the  two  continents,  and  really 
holding  under  its  sceptre  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
earth,  has  so  far  fallen  as  to  be  bearded,  bullied, 
and  vexed  by  every  small  European  official  that  calls 
himself  a Consul  ? and  what  sort  of  government  must 
that  be,  too,  that  so  disgusts  its  subjects  that  they 
seek  foreign  protection  on  every  occasion  ? Do  you 
not,  my  friend,  pronounce  its  greatest  condemnation 
when  you  remind  us  that  no  European  Power  dare 
trust  its  subjects  to  the  mercies  of  a venal  Turkish 
judge  ! (56.)  What  is  Turkish  justice  ? Wait  and  see. 
When  you  have  been  as  many  months  as  I have  years 
in  Turkey,  you  will  then  have  some  insight  into 
Turkish  justice.” 
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At  that  moment  we  heard  in  the  distance  a strange 
noise  like  the  voices  of  men  in  angry  excitement. 
The  street  was  hushed,  and  people  looked  out 
anxiously,  as  if  expecting  some  terrible  catastrophe. 
Again  did  the  surging  roar  of  angry  voices  fall  upon 
our  ears,  and  we  listened  with  anxious  curiosity. 
Other  signs  of  serious  import  were  not  wanting. 
The  native  Christians  in  the  street  near  us  began 
hastily  closing  their  shops,  and  some  other  black- 
turbaned  traders  came  hurrying  by,  their  faces 
blanched  to  a deadly  whiteness.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  noise,  when  a pale  Christian  rushed  into 
the  shop,  followed  by  four  or  five  armed  Moslems. 
He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Giustini,  clung  to 
his  legs,  and  fairly  screamed  with  terror.  Then 
came  the  crowd,  and  in  the  midst,  stretched  on  a 
hastily-made  -bier,  was  the  body  of  a murdered  man, 
a Moslem.  “Death  to  the  Xazareue!  death  to  the 
Nazarene  who  has  slain  our  brother ! ” yelled  the 
crowd.  The  Christian,  still  clinging  to  the  knees 
of  Giustini,  was  in  a moment  plucked  out  from 
the  shop,  and,  wounded  and  bleeding,  with  his 
clothes  torn  to  shreds,  hurried  down  the  street,  the 
shops  of  which  were  all  closed. 

I followed  in  the  wake  of  the  mob,  anxious  to  see 
what  would  happen,  and  to  hear  the  origin  of  the 
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disturbance.  The  faces  of  the  Moslem  crowd  (for 
not  a Christian  was  to  he  seen)  expressed  the  most 
demoniac  rage. 

“ What  has  happened?  ” I inquired  of  a butcher, 
who,  with  bare  arms  and  dishevelled  turban,  kept 
crying  out,  “ Death  to  the  Christians,  deen,  deen  ! ” 

“ Happened!  have  you  not  seen  ?”  he  answered; 
“ look,  there  is  a Moslem  ; he  is  dead,  and  his  blood 
was  shed  by  a Christian.  See,  we  have  caught  the 
villain,  and  we  are  taking  him  to  the  Midjlis.” 

“ What  days  are  these,”  exclaimed  a saddler, 
“ when  Christians  murder  us  ? Where  is  the  sword 
of  Islam  ? What  is  the  Kiaffir  our  Padishah  doing  ? 
Dum,  dum — blood,  blood  ; we  will  have  Christian 
blood.” 

Just  then  a sharp  corner  was  turned,  and  I saw 
the  face  of  the  dead  Moslem  calm  and  placid  as  a 
figure  in  wax,  while  the  rage  of  hell  seemed  to  work 
in  the  grim  visages  of  his  bearers. 

But  my  eyes  were  again  arrested  by  another  sight ; 
they  fell  upon  the  ghastly  face  of  the  Christian 
captive.  I thought  I knew  him  ; I must  have  seen 
him  elsewhere,  hut  so  changed  were  those  pinched 
features,  contracted  by  the  agony  of  fear,  that  I could 
not  for  some  time  identify  the  face.  I pushed 
through  the  crowd  to  gain  a nearer  view — yes,  I did 
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know  him  ; it  was  Simkan,  my  fellow-traveller,  the 
quiet  old  merchant,  who  would  not  have  kicked  a 
dog.  “ There  must  be  some  horrible  mistake, ” I 
said  ; “ he  is  incapable  of  the  crime.” 

Presently  we  entered  the  court  of  justice,  where 
the  Midjlis,  hastily  summoned,  had  assembled.  I 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  men  that  sat  round  the 
room : these  were  white-turbaned  and  venerable  fa- 
thers, and  portly  well-to-do  citizens,  hut  I read  in 
each  visage  the  austere  spirit  of  religious  intolerance. 
There  was  no  mercy  in  those  cold  eyes  for  a Chris- 
tian, and  my  heart  sank  within  me.  Certain  legal 
formalities  were  gone  through,  and  a sort  of  trial 
commenced,  with  examination  of  witnesses,  which 
occupied  some  hours  on  that  eventful  day.  I was 
fascinated  and  chained  to  the  spot,  and,  despite  of 
hunger  and  weariness,  remained  throughout  the 
proceedings,  and  witnessed  the  most  monstrous 
perversion  of  justice  that  ever  God  permitted  in 
this  troubled  world. 

It  came  out  during  the  trial  that  the  body  of  the 
Moslem  was  found  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  with 
a knife-wound  in  a vital  part.  He  had  undoubtedly 
been  murdered  ; but  the  deed  had  been  done  near  a 
Moslem  quarter  where  Christians  seldom  ventured, 
and  the  dead  man  was  known  to  have  been  a quar- 
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relsome  fellow,  and  at  feud  with  several  Moslems 
of  indifferent  character.  No  one  pretended  to  have 
seen  the  blow  struck.  Such  and  such  persons  were 
said  to  have  witnessed  the  struggle,  but  when  these 
men  were  brought  forward,  they  only  said  they  had 
no  doubt  a Christian  had  slain  the  murdered  man  ; 
and  when  asked  their  reason  for  this  assertion,  they 
answered,  “because  the  Christians  hate  the  Mos- 
lems.” “ And  well  they  may,”  I thought,  as  I 
remembered  my  own  experience  in  the  country. 

Meantime  the  prisoner,  grown  calm  during  his 
trial,  seemed  chiefly  occupied  in  fervent  prayer,  as 
shown  by  the  silent  movement  of  his  lips.  His  face 
had  gradually  lost  the  agonized  expression  of  abject 
terror,  and  in  its  place  appeared  the  bright  hope  of 
something  beyond  what  the  world  could  afford.  With- 
out doubt,  he  was  preparing  for  martyrdom.  I gazed 
at  those  calm  and  resolute  features,  and  marvelled 
that  in  such  extreme  peril  he  could  answer  freely 
and  with  unshaken  voice  every  question  of  his  judges. 
“ Surely  here  must  be  a clear  conscience,”  I said 
to  myself;  “and  here,  too,  there  is  a faith  worth 
more  than  all  the  world  can  give.”  I recognized  the 
heavenly  hope  that  lighted  the  martyr’s  eye,  and  I 
envied  him. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  account  the 
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prisoner  gave  of  himself,  from  the  hour  when  he 
had  arrived  in  the  city  up  to  the  sunset  of  the 
previous  day.  He  even  brought  witnesses  to  prove 
that  they  saw  him  enter  his  own  lodgings  at 
sunset. 

“ But  the  man  was  killed  after  sunset,”  exclaimed 
the  accusers. 

“ But  here  is  the  master  of  the  house  where  I 
slept,”  said  Simhan,  and  a Christian  came  forward  to 

attest  this  assertion. 

% 

No  Christian  evidence  teas  admissible.  The  presi- 
dent asked  if  no  Mussulman  would  come  forward  to 
swear  to  the  alibi.  There  was  a dead  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  arose  a cry  for  blood.  “ Dum, 
dum — blood,  blood,  we  will  have,  for  such  is  the  law 
of  the  Prophet.  The  Nazarene  is  guilty.” 

Then  the  president  arose  and  exclaimed,  “ This 
man  is  guiltless ; it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have 
slain  the  Moslem  : where  are  the  proofs  of  guilt  ? 
There  are  none.  I will  not  have  this  Christian's 
blood  on  my  head ; see  ye  to  it.  I wash  my  hands 
of  the  affair.”  And  so  saying,  the  president  de- 
parted ; one  just  man,  and  lie  a Moslem,  was  found 
in  that  council,  hut  only  one.  Again  arose  the 
murderous  cry — “ Give  us  justice,  give  us  blood,  or 
we  will  wash  the  streets  with  Christian  blood  ! To 
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arms,  to  arms! — dum,  dum.”  I saw  tlie  members 
of  the  Midjlis  in  anxious  consultation  ; one  of  them 
took  the  place  of  the  president,  and  the  prisoner  was 
called  on  to  hear  his  sentence. 

The  mob  was  hushed  while  the  judge  formally 
passed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  rayah  or 
tributary,  Siruhan,  and  ordered  him  forthwith  to 
execution. 

A demoniac  yell  of  exultation  was  raised,  and 
again  hushed  as  the  prisoner  expressed  a wish  to 
speak. 

“ 0 Moslems  ! ” he  cried,  with  a firm  and  dis- 
tinct utterance;  “I  am  guiltless  of  the  blood  of 
your  brother,  and  that  you  well  know ; but  if  my 
blood  will  assuage  the  fury  of  your  hearts  towards 
the  people  of  Christ,  I give  it  willingly.  Certain 
debtors  of  mine  who  owe  me  large  sums  have  accused 
me  of  this  crime.  May  God  pardon  them  ! Moslems 
of  Beyrout,  I forgive  you  my  blood ; may  God  also 
forgive  you ! ” 

A flush  had  mantled  the  cheek  of  the  martyr  as 
he  spoke  these  noble  words,  his  form  seemed  to 
dilate  with  a proud  satisfaction,  as  if  some  super- 
natural power  were  given  him  in  this  hour  of  nature’s 
agony.  He  seemed  desirous  of  saying  more,  but 
the  storm  of  abuse  again  rose,  and  drowned  all  minor 
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sounds.  He  submitted  to  be  bound,  and  was  then 
hurried  off  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  crowd  fol- 
lowing, and  some  even  wounding  him  with  their 
knives.  I kept  close  to  the  poor  man.  We  soon 
reached  the  meidan,  where  the  prisoner  was  ordered 
to  kneel,  but  just  then  he  caught  sight  of  me,  and 
spoke.  I approached  and  heard  him  mention  the  name 
of  his  son  ; but  the  martyr  was  rudely  pushed  to  the 
earth,  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  while  his  bps  moved 
in  silent  prayer  the  head  was  severed  at  one  blow  by 
the  swordsman.  I turned  away  from  the  disgusting 
sight  that  followed.  I had  already  witnessed  as 
much  as  I could  bear,  and  I had  seen  for  the  first 
time  a cause  tried  before  a Turkish  tribunal.  (57.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

GiustinTs  Estimate  of  the  Turkish  Aristockacy  (!) — Druse 
Barb.arities — Khurshid  Pasha’s  Diplomacy — A Massacre 
— As  Interview  with  the  Consuls. 

Ox  the  day  following  this  hloody  tragedy,  I again 
found  my  way  to  the  shop  of  Signor  Giustini,  anxious 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  an  evident  out- 
pouring of  fanaticism.  On  my  saluting  him,  and 
before  I could  ask  any  question,  he  handed  me  a 
paper,  and  begged  I would  put  my  name  to  it  for 
ever  so  small  a sum.  “ I am  endeavouring  to  raise  a 
subscription,”  he  said,  “ for  Doctor  Diamanti  and  his 
family,  •who  are  ruined  through  an  outbreak  of 
Mussulman  frenzy  (58.)  The  doctor  was  attached 
to  the  4th  Regiment  of  Chasseurs,  and  always 
boasted  that  he  was  beloved  by  his  men.  He  and 
his  family  had  followed  the  regiment  wherever  it  had 
served  for  some  years  past,  notably  during  the  siege 
of  Kars.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  terrible 
blockade,  when  the  soldiers  were  dying  of  starvation 
or  cholera,  the  doctor  was  constant  in  ministering 
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to  them.  Unlike  an  executive  officer  who  sometimes 
has  to  punish  his  men,  and  especially  unlike  a 
Turkish  officer,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
robbing  them  of  their  pay  and  rations,  the  doctor  is 
to  them  always  a good  angel,  and  may  therefore 
safely  count  on  their  affection.  A few  weeks  ago 
this  poor  Diamanti  was  with  his  regiment  at  Zahleh ; 
there  was  a fight  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites ; 
the  latter  were  beaten ; the  Turkish  troops  then 
assisted  the  Druses  to  massacre  these  Christians,  and 
during  the  affair  the  troops  of  his  regiment  plun- 
dered the  doctor’s  house,  and  murdered  one  of  his 
children.  Thus  ruined,  he  fled  to  Damascus,  where 
he  was  again  subject  to  some  Mussulman  outrage  ; I 
hear  his  house  -was  sacked  by  the  invalid  soldiers  of 
the  hospital.  However,  he  is  here  now,  anxiously 
seeking  to  return  to  Europe.  The  government  owes 
him  about  two  years’  arrears  of  pay,  which,  of  course, 
he  cannot  get ; indeed,  he  is  afraid  of  attempting  to 
obtain  it,  lest  a worse  misfortune  befall  him.  All 
his  desire  is  now  to  get  to  Europe,  hut  he  is  plunged 
into  a state  of  abject  poverty.  The  captain  of  the 
Austrian  steamer,  like  a brave  good  man,  has 
promised  to  give  the  poor  doctor  a free  passage  to 
Trieste,  where  he  will  be  at  home,  since  he  is  a 
Dalmatian.” 
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I gave  a gold  mejidie  to  the  subscription,  and  then 
asked  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  singular 
outbreak  of  cruelty. 

“ Signore,  it  comes  from  more  than  one  black 
source,  but  the  chief  and  vilest  is  at  Constantinople. 
This  country  is  governed  by  a race  or  clique  of  men, 
such  as  the  world  probably  never  before  saw  in  the 
position  of  governors.  Who  are  they  ? Who  are 
the  pashas  and  ministers  of  Turkey  ? Signore,  I 
scarcely  dare  to  sully  my  mouth  with  the  foul  words 
I should  utter  were  I accurately  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  great  pashas  of  the  empire ; suffice  it  to 
say  that  many  of  them,  so  many  as  to  give  the  tone 
to  the  governing  class,  have  been  the  favourite  slaves 
of  the  most  depraved  and  unnatural  voluptuaries. 
Their  education  is  that  of  eunuchs  and  slaves 
immured  in  a harem,  and  yet  they  are  sent  to  govern 
provinces.  Reflect  for  a moment,  and  try  to  imagine 

a country  governed  by  men  from  the  Strada of 

Naples — by  those  beings  who  are  looked  on  in  the  West 
with  loathing ; and  yet  you  have  the  experiment  tried 
here,  and  you  see  the  results.  (59.)  Nature  herself  pro- 
vides the  remedy  in  ordinary  cases : the  results  are  so 
terrible  that  a political  convulsion  is  the  consequence, 
and  a change  of  system  occurs ; and  such  would  long 
ago  have  been  the  case  here — indeed,  the  change  had 
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already  begun,  and  a reformer  in  Ibrahim  Pasha  had 
appeared — Put,  alas  ! a strong  and  selfish  government 
of  the  West,  guided  by  a narrow-minded  tradition, 
interfered  with  this  salutary  change,  and,  abusing  its 
strength,  crushed  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  by  force  of 
arms  handed  over  this  beautiful  country  to  a chronic 
anarchy  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  foul  harpies 
of  Constantinople.  This  is  sufficient  cause  for  all 
the  turbulence  of  the  country.  I cannot,  of  course, 
divine  the  cause  of  the  outrage  on  this  poor  doctor. 
I can  only  go  to  the  fons  et  origo  mail,  and  that  is  at 
the  capital.” 

The  conversations  I had  with  Signor  Giustini  from 
time  to  time  (and  I visited  his  pharmacy  daily)  gave 
rise  to  much  uneasiness  in  my  mind  : not  on  my  own 
account,  for,  as  a Turkish  officer  and  a Mussulman.  I 
conceived  I was  secure  from  outrage ; but  the  country 
was  undoubtedly  unsafe  for  Christians,  and  I reflected 
noth  sad  misgivings  that  Leonora  and  her  family 
were  probably  now  at  Damascus.  Day  after  day 
fresh  reports  of  Druse  outrages  were  brought  into 
Beyrout,  and  Christians  were  leaving  the  city  to  seek 
refuge  in  other  countries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  I was  summoned  by 
the  pasha  to  attend  upon  a detachment  of  troops 
encamped  just  beyond  the  pine  wood  near  to  Bey- 
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rout.  I mounted  a pony,  and  set  off  without  delay. 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  city  I met  a score  of  Maro- 
nite  fugitives,  flying  from  their  burned  and  sacked 
villages  to  seek  refuge  in  the  city : some  of  them 
were  men  bent  with  age,  who  seemed  to  he  suffering 
the  very  extremity  of  fatigue,  and  were  from  time  to 
time  supported  by  younger  men  and  women.  Others 
bore  too  truthful  reports  of  Druse  barbarities  on 
their  mutilated  persons,  for  there  were  faces,  once 
handsome,  which  were  now  rendered  hideous  by  the 
loss  of  the  nose  ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives 
were  women,  and  these  were  laden  with  infants,  and 
often  with  some  treasured  remnants  of  their  once 
happy  homes.  Weary  and  footsore,  painfully  drag- 
ging along  their  aching  limbs,  or  at  times  sinking 
by  the  roadside,  they  mutely  appealed  to  passers-by 
for  sympathy ; and  the  brutal  Turkish  soldiers  jeered 
at  them,  or  cast  stones  at  them,  as  if  they  were 
prowling  dogs. 

After  a hot  ride  of  an  hour  I reached  the  camp 
of  Khurshid  Pasha,  who  was  there  himself  inspect- 
ing his  troops.  I was  at  once  accommodated  with 
a small  bell-tent,  and  commenced  my  duties  as 
military  surgeon.  As  a Mussulman  I had,  of 
course,  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  feel- 
ings of  my  co-religionists.  The  civil  war  was 
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watched  with  intense  interest  by  all  the  troops, 
who  had  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Druses. 
From  time  to  time  Druse  chiefs  would  visit  Khur- 
shid  Pasha,  who  received  them  courteously,  though 
what  passed  on  these  occasions  I was  unable  to 
discover. 

On  the  morning  following  my  arrival  there  were 
reports  abroad  that  the  Maronite  villages  of  Baabda 
and  Hadet,  the  residences  of  the  Shehah  Emirs,  were 
about  to  he  attacked  by  the  Druses.  This  was 
hardly  credible,  unless  Giustini’s  theory  on  the 
complicity  of  the  Turks  were  correct,  since  these 
villages  were  not  far  from  our  encampment,  and 
only  an  hour  from  Beyrout,  so  that  the  Turkish 
troops,  who  were  supposed  to  he  keeping  the  peace, 
could  have  acted  instantly,  and  checked  any  move- 
ment between  the  contending  parties.  During  the 
day,  however,  an  armed  force  of  three  hundred 
Maronites  was  sent  from  the  Kesrouan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  co-religionists. 

They  marched  past  our  camp  singing  their  war- 
songs. 

“Who  are  those  fellows?”  asked  the  pasha  of 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

“ They  are  ghiaours,  Effendim,”  was  the  answer: 
“ shall  I ride  forward  and  stop  them  ?” 
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“ Yok — no  ; stay  them  not ; let  them  go  on ; there 
is  no  harm  in  them.  Haireddin,  gnel— come.” 

A major  of  that  name  appeared,  and  was  called 
to  the  pasha,  who  whispered  something  into  his 
ear,  and  the  major  mounted  and  rode  off. 

I was  curious  enough  to  watch  the  movement 
that  followed,  so  I mounted  my  pony,  and  from  a 
distance  kept  my  eye  on  the  major,  who  placed 
a hundred  men  in  such  a position  as  to  interfere 
in  favour  of  either  of  the  combatants  in  case  of  a 
fight.  The  Bashi  Bazooks,  too,  were  pushed  on 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  All  this  I 
looked  upon  as  satisfactory,  and  naturally  thought 
that  Khurshid  Pasha,  who  had  been  hitherto 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  troubles  on  the  moun- 
tain, was  at  last  aroused  to  a sense  of  duty,  and 
had  determined  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
at  all  events,  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  camp. 

That  day,  however,  passed  quietly ; the  Druses, 
I concluded,  learned  that  a Christian  reinforcement 
wTas  ready  for  them  in  the  menaced  villages,  and 
that  the  pasha  wras  resolved  to  assert  his  autho- 
rity. On  the  following  morning  an  aide-de-camp 
of  the  pasha  rode  past  my  tent,  and  stopped  to 
salute  me  and  exchange  a few  words.  Wo  had  a 
brief  conversation  on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  he 
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then  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  villages 
of  Baabda  and  Hadet.  I was  only  too  glad  of  a 
pleasant  ride,  so  I mounted  my  pony,  and  we  started 
together. 

“ Khaber  khosh  dur — it  is  fine  news,  is  it  not, 
Hekim  Bashi?”  said  Emin  Effendi. 

“ News  ! what  news  ? ” I asked. 

“Adjaib!  wonderful:  have  you  not  heard  of  the 
Sultan’s  firman  ? Only  don’t  speak  of  it  to  the 
ghiaours,  and  I will  tell  you.  The  Padishah  has 
sent  a firman  authorizing  us  to  slay  the  ghiaours, 
and  take  their  women  and  property.  Wallah,  it  is 
the  truth.” 

“Don’t  believe  it,”  I said;  “it  cannot  be  true. 
Who  told  you  ? ” 

“ The  pasha  said  so.  Wallah  billah  the  pasha 
said  so.  I heard  him  ; yalan  deil — it  is  no  He.” 

“Adam  — man,”  I answered,  “what  nonsense, 
what  emptiness  has  the  pasha  spoken  ? Is  there 
no  other  country  but  Turkey  in  the  world  ? Are 
there  not  great  Christian  nations  in  Frangistan,  and 
think  you  they  would  not  revenge  the  Christians  ?” 

“ Bosh  lakridi  — nonsense  ! ” answered  Emin. 
“ Mashallah,  our  Padishah  is  strong  enough  for  the 
Moscovs  or  for  the  French,  and  we  have  the  English 
on  our  side  ; the  English  are  Farmasons,  they  are 
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not  Christians,  and  they  always  take  our  part. 
When  the  Moscoys  fought  us,  the  English,  French, 
and  Italians  took  our  side.  When  we  slay  the 
ghiaours,  the  French  and  Italians  and  Moscoys 
may  rise  against  us,  as  they  are  ghiaours,  hut  we 
have  the  English  naYy.  Did  it  not  take  this  coun- 
try from  Ibrahim  Pasha  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
French  were  on  his  side?  Ilhamdulillah  — glory 
be  to  God,  the  Ingleez  Kralishe  (60)  and  our 
Padishah  are  great  friends,  and  we  can  do  as  we 
like ; and  we  will  slay  these  misbegotten  sons  of 
burnt  fathers,  and  we  will  haYe  all  their  gold  and 
jewels.  Mashallah,  Hekim  Baski  ! but  these  ghia- 
ours are  made  of  gold,  and  there  are  not  many  of 
our  troops  here,  so  we  shall  all  be  rich.”  And 
Emin’s  eyes  sparkled  with  greedy  joy  as  he  antici- 
pated the  plunder  he  would  revel  in. 

We  presently  arrived  at  the  Maronite  village  of 
Baabda,  and  forthwith  summoned  the  principal  men 
to  hear  a message  from  the  pasha. 

They  came  to  see  us  fully  armed,  and  evidently 
prepared  to  repulse  any  Druse  attack. 

Emin  Effendim  addressed  them — 

“Look,”  said  he,  “yesterday  three  hundred  armed 
men  marched  past  the  pasha’s  camp.  Arc  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourselves  ? is  the  pasha  nothing,  that 
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armed  men  should  parade  before  him  when  he  is 
here  with  the  Sultan’s  troops  to  keep  the  peace  ? 
Shame  on  you  ! Put  away  your  arms  and  trust  to 
the  pasha.” 

“Effendim,”  answered  an  emir,  “we  have  no  wish 
to  offend  the  pasha,  our  only  desire  is  peace ; hut  we 
have  here  our  wives  and  children,  and  yonder  are  our 
enemies  thirsting  for  our  blood.  The  officers  of  the 
Padishah  have  not  as  yet  protected  the  Christians. 
Have  not  the  Druses  slain  hundreds  of  our  country- 
men, and  no  Turkish  troops  have  interfered  ? how, 
then,  can  we  trust  the  pasha  ? ” 

“ The  Druses  may  have  killed  some  Christians,” 
answered  Emin,  “ and  have  not  the  Christians  killed 
some  Druses  ? You  are  both  fighting  all  over  the 
mountain ; how  can  the  Sultan’s  troops  be  every- 
where ? ” 

A shrill  voice  was  heard  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  that  thronged  around  us,  crying — 

“ What  have  the  Turkish  troops  done  at  Hasbeya  ? 
— they  have  slain  our  brethren  in  cold  blood ; the 
news  has  just  arrived.” 

A murmur  was  heard  amongst  the  Christians,  but 
Emin  loudly  and  vehemently  denied  the  truth  of  the 
report.  “ Be  not  deceived,”  he  said  ; “ listen  not 
to  the  lies  of  the  Druses ; they  have  spread  the 
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report  in  order  to  sow  dissension  between  you  and 
us  ; send  back  the  three  hundred  men,  and  trust  to 
the  pasha  ; or  if  you  won’t,  be  it  so,  and  he  will 
leave  you  to  fight  the  Druses  alone,  and  they  are  five 
times  your  number.” 

For  some  minutes-there  was  a vehement  discussion 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  then  the  voice  of  an  emir 
was  again  raised — 

“ Effendim,  we  ■null  send  back  the  men,  and  trust 
to  the  pasha.  Go,  tell  his  Excellency  that  we  are 
his  children,  that  we  kiss  his  feet,  and  have  no  refuge 
but  in  God  and  the  pasha.” 

So  saying,  the  three  hundred  men  from  the  Kes- 
ruan  were  mustered,  and  took  their  departure,  while 
we  smoked  our  pipes  and  ate  water-melons  on  the 
roof  of  a house,  after  which  we  bade  adieu  to  our 
Christian  hosts  and  returned  to  the  camp. 

On  our  way  back,  Emin  again  referred  to  the 
firman,  and  declared  he  firmly  believed  in  the  truth 
of  it,  and  calculated  on  becoming  rich. 

“ See  you  not,”  he  said,  “ our  pasha  could  make 
peace  between  these  Druses  and  Maronites  any  day 
he  pleased,  but  he  won’t ; have  you  not  heard  what 
has  happened  at  Hasbeya  ? That  man  spoke  truth  ; 
the  ghiaours  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  Osman 
Bey  helped  in  the  good  work.  What  are  a few 
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Druses  ? Our  troops  could  burn  their  mothers  when- 
ever they  liked.  Last  year  they  began  to  attack  the 
Maronites,  but  our  pasha  put  a stop  to  it  in  a day. 
No  firman  had  come  then,  now  it  is  different ; wait 
and  you  will  see,”  and,  so  saying,  Emin  went  his 
way  to  the  pasha,  while  I retired  to  my  tent. 

On  the  following  morning  I was  awakened  at 
break  of  day  by  loud  shouts.  I rushed  out  and 
found  the  camp  in  commotion.  The  pasha  had 
mounted  his  horse,  and  the  troops  were  being  put 
under  arms.  I looked  towards  the  Christian  villages 
of  Baabda  and  Hadet,  and  saw  a thick  cloud  of  black 
smoke  overhanging  them,  while  a train  of  fugitives 
was  scattered  over  the  plain.  The  Druses,  remark- 
able from  their  white  turbans  and  long  lances,  were 
rushing,  horse  and  foot,  down  the  hills,  shouting 
their  war-cry,  and  plunging  into  the  village  on  their 
errand  of  pillage  and  murder.  I looked  to  the  pasha, 
expecting  every  moment  he  would  give  some  order  to 
protect  the  villagers.  At  last  I saw  Emin  speak  to 
him  and  then  gallop  oft’.  Presently  the  hundred 
soldiers  who  had  been  placed  so  as  to  command  the 
road  the  fugitives  had  taken  began  to  fire  on  them, 
the  poor  Christians  raised  the  wildest  cries  of 
despair,  and,  letting  fall  their  bundles  of  household 
goods,  fled  wildly  over  the  plaiu.  Just  then  arose  a 
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loud  and  barbarous  war-cry,  and  the  Bashi  Bazooks 
charged  into  the  flying  Christians,  cutting  down  the 
shrieking  women  and  tearing  off  their  rings,  orna- 
ments, and  clothes,  tossing  their  babes  amongst  the 
rocks,  and,  like  exulting  demons,  loading  their 
horses  with  the  spoil  of  their  victims.  (61.) 

This  sight  roused  me  to  frenzy,  and  yet  I durst 
not  betray  my  anger.  I turned  to  the  pasha,  curious 
to  see  what  effect  the  scene  would  have  on  him.  He 
was  loudly  laughing.  I approached  to  see  the  joke ; 
what  could  it  be  ? A soldier  was  detaching  with 
difficulty,  and  not  without  a ludicrous  expression  of 
horror,  the  hand  and  wrist  of  a woman  which  had 
been  severed  at  a blow,  but  the  fingers  of  which, 
having  in  life  tightly  clutched  the  shabraque,  had 
become  entangled  in  its  ragged  folds. 

I turned  away  in  disgust,  and  heart-sick  retired  to 
my  tent,  where  I remained  until  the  loud  yells  of 
vengeance,  and  the  agonized  shrieks  of  women  and 
the  wailings  of  tender  infants,  had  died  away.  Dis- 
gusted, enraged,  and  impotently  furious  with  the 
vile  crew'  that  surrounded  me,  I said  to  myself — 
“ Giustini  is  right;  there  is,  there  must  be  a plot — 
a foul  and  bloody  plot — to  cut  off  these  wretched 
Christians.  Will  Europe  permit  it,  or  will  it  only 
interfere  when  the  deed  is  done  ? Will  there  be  an 
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end  put  to  this  accursed  government,  or  will  Europe 
in  this  nineteenth  century  content  itself  with  the 
cold  babblings  of  diplomacy  ? Heavens  ! and  is  this 
the  Government  that  has  formally  been  taken  into 
the  European  family  of  nations  ? and  are  these  black, 
cowardly  deeds  done  in  the  name  of  that  Sultan  who 
but  lately  was — as  if  in  solemn  mockery  of  all  that  is 
pure,  noble,  and  upright — formally  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  noblest  orders  of  European  chivalry  ? 
He,  a sated  voluptuary,  dead  to  every  sense  of  shame 
and  decency,  wallowing  in  filthy  vices.”  And  then 
came  the  irrepressible  voice  of  an  upbraiding  con- 
science that  told  me  that  I,  too,  was  a Turk,  that  I 
had  deliberately  and  from  the  basest  motives  taken 
my  part  with  this  horrid  crew  ; and  as  these  harrow- 
ing thoughts  pierced  my  awakened  conscience  I lay 
on  the  floor  of  my  tent  and  wept  hitter  tears  of 
remorse.  “Am  I a Moslem,  then?”  I said  to 
myself ; “ God  forbid  ! ” “ What  are  you,  then  ? ” 

whispered  my  conscience,  and  a dark  blank  void 
filled  my  heart.  I seemed  to  be  looking  into  a blank 
space  without  one  ray  of  light. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  horrid  butchery,  I received 
a summons  to  attend  Khurshid  Pasha.  I hastily  slipped 
on  my  uniform,  and  at  once  obeyed  the  mandate. 

His  Excellency  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
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and  as  I approached  I heard  the  cries  of  a man  who 
was  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground ; one  soldier  was 
seated  across  the  shoulder  of  the  victim,  while  another 
■with  a stout  stick  was  belabouring  the  softest  part  of 
his  body.  When  I approached  and  saluted,  the  beat- 
ing was  discontinued,  and  the  soldier  went  off  limping 
and  sobbing.  He  had  been  punished  for  concealing 
some  church  vessels,  which,  however,  the  pasha  had 
got  hold  of,  and  safely  deposited  in  his  strong  box. 

“ Hekim  Bashi,”  said  the  pasha,  “do  you  know 
French  ? ” 

“Effendim,  your  slave  speaks  French.” 

“ Peki — very  good  ; and  Italian  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Effendim.” 

“ Excellent ; and  English  ? ” 

“No,  Effendim;  your  slave  cannot  speak  English.” 
“ Zarar  yok  — no  matter;  you  know  Turkish, 
French,  and  Italian,  so  you  stay  here  and  be  my 
terjiman  (interpreter).  The  consuls  are  coming  from 
Beyrout.*  Now  mind  and  be  atcli  geuzlu  — wide 
awake,  and  listen  to  what  they  say  amongst  them- 
selves, and  then  let  me  know  all  you  hear.” 

“ Bash  usteneh — on  my  head  be  it,  Effendim,”  I 
replied. 

A soldier  entered  just  then,  and,  saluting  the  pasha, 

* Papers  relating  la  Disturbances  in  Syria,  I860. 
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said,  “ Geulieurler — they  are  coming,  Effendim.”  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  Beyrout  road,  and  saw  a 
large  cavalcade  approaching.  A dozen  gold-bedizened 
cavasses  rode  first,  and  just  behind  came  almost  as 
many  Europeans,  most  of  them  in  uniform.  I saw 
at  once  that  these  officials  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  remonstrate  strongly,  and  I was  not  sorry  to  be 
present. 

They  approached  the  pasha’s  tent,  and  the  latter 
rose  and  came  forward  to  receive  his  visitors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  courteous  than  the  bland  tones  of  his 
Excellency  as  he  invited  each  and  all  to  be  seated, 
and  ordered  pipes  and  coffee.  The  ehiboukjees 
brought  the  pipes ; but  the  French  consul-general 
pushed  his  away,  and  said  to  his  own  interpreter  : — 

“Be  good  enough  to  tell  the  pasha  that  we  are 
come  on  a more  serious  errand  than  to  smoke  and 
drink  coffee.  Tell  him  that  Christian  blood  is  flowing 
on  all  sides  of  us,  and  that,  in  assisting  at  these  foul 
massacres  of  unoffending  Christians,  he  has  dared  to 
insult  France,  who  is  their  protector,  and  that  he  is 
responsible.  There,  tell  him  that  to  begin  with.” 

“Insult  France!”  exclaimed  the  pasha.  “Cod 
forbid  ! France  is  an  ally  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Why  should  I insult  her  ? What  can  I do,  Consolos 
Bey  ? these  Druses  and  Christians  will  fight.  See, 
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I have  but  a handful  of  troops ; they  cannot  be  every- 
where, and  therefore  cannot  enforce  the  law ; they 
are  too  few  in  number.” 

This  being  interpreted,  the  consul’s  eyes  flashed 
fire. 

“ Then  tell  the  pasha,”  he  exclaimed,  “ that  he 
confesses  the  Sultan  cannot  govern  the  country ; and 
so,  speaking  on  behalf  of  my  Emperor,  I tell  his 
Excellency  that  France  must  herself  protect  the 
Christians.  I have  already  written  for  French  vessels 
of  war  and  troops ; and  I for  one  shall,  on  their 
arrival,  denounce  the  pasha  as  guilty  of  deliberate 
murder,  and  I hope  to  see  him  receive  the  punish- 
ment he  so  justly  merits.” 

The  pasha  turned  pale  with  rage  and  fear,  and 
cowered  under  the  open,  handsome  countenance  of 
the  Frenchman,  who  glared  on  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  fervent  indignation.  The  pasha  was  not  to  be 
beaten,  however,  in  diplomacy ; but,  assuming  a look 
of  injured  innocence,  loudly  protested  against  being 
held  responsible  for  the  bloody  scenes  in  the 
mountain. 

“Alas!”  he  said,  “no  one  deplores  more  than 
myself  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  and  no  officer  of 
the  Sultan  is  in  a more  painful  position.  What  can 
I do  ? The  religious  animosities  of  two  warring  races 
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are  excited ; they  are  flying  at  each  other’s  throats, 
and  undoubtedly  require  a strong  power  to  keep 
peace  amongst  them.  The  Porte  has  left  me  here 
with  a totally  insufficient  force.  I have  scarcely 
troops  sufficient  to  quell  any  disturbance  at  Beyrout  : 
and  how  can  I divide  my  small  force  so  as  to  send 
them  into  twenty  different  places  at  once  ? Gentle- 
men,” he  continued,  appealing  to  the  consuls,  “ you 
can  help  me  most  efficiently,  and  that  without  any 
application  to  your  Governments.  May  I appeal  to 
your  loyalty  and  good  feeling  to  do  so,  and  to  aid  in 
restoring  peace  to  this  distracted  country  ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,”  answered  the  consuls,  in  a breath  ; 
“ only  show  us  what  we  can  do.” 

“ You  are  aware,”  continued  the  pasha,  “that  vast 
numbers  of  arms  are  even  now  being  distributed  to 
the  Christians.  This  is  adding  fuel  to  the  flames. 
For  my  part,  I can  confidently  promise  to  induce  the 
Druses  to  lay  down  their  arms,  if  you,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian  Powers,  will  act  in  like  manner 
with  the  Christians,  who  naturally  look  to  you  for 
advice.  I will  "ive  you  my  solemn  assurance  that  all 
my  power  and  influence  will  he  exerted  to  disarm  the 
Druses,  or,  at  least,  to  induce  them  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, if  you,  gentlemen,  will  put  a stop  to  the 
distribution  of  arms  to  the  Christians.” 
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The  consuls  now  anxiously  consulted  together.  I 
observed  the  Greek  consul  opposed  the  idea  of 
embarrassing  the  defensive  action  of  the  Christians, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Turks  were  proved  liars  and 
traitors ; and  that,  while  the  consuls  would  keep  their 
part  of  the  obligation,  the  pasha  would  ignore  his, 
and  thus  give  the  Druses  every  advantage. 

The  Frenchman  was  slow  to  believe  in  such 
treachery,  and  the  Englishman  thought  the  pasha 
durst  not  be  guilty  of  it,  so  that  the  proposition  of 
the  latter  was  at  length  agreed  to ; and  I may 
anticipate  my  story,  so  far  as  to  say,  that  a more 
fatal  blunder  was  never  made,  and  that,  while  the 
consuls  interfered  too  well  to  delay  the  arming  of 
the  Christians,  the  pasha  secretly  encouraged  the 
Druses,  and  so  carried  out  the  bloody  plot  effec- 
tively. (62.) 

When  the  consuls  departed  I followed  and  ex- 
changed a few  words  with  some  of  them,  for  I 
had  a little  plot  of  my  own — I wanted  to  give  the 
pasha  a bit  of  my  mind,  and  I had  hit  on  a way 
of  doing  so  without,  as  I thought,  compromising 
myself. 

I returned  to  Khurshid  Pasha,  who  had  doubled 
himself  up  on  his  sofa,  and  was  smoking  furiously. 
I stood  silentlv  before  him  for  some  moments. 
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At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  in  a harsh  voice 
exclaimed — 

“ Ah,  pezivenk  ! what  do  you  want  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  Effendim ; your  slave  awaits  your 
orders,”  I replied. 

“ Ghit — go,”  he  said.  “ Yet  stay;  I told  you  to 
listen  to  those  damned  sons  of  burnt  fathers,  the 
consuls ; may  God  curse  them  in  Gehennum  for 
ever  ! What  did  you  hear  ? ” 

“ Effendim,  your  slave  heard  filthy  words  that  it 
is  a shame  to  repeat ; these  consuls  are  but  ghiaours, 
Effendim ; their  words  are  but  the  harking  of  dogs.” 

“ Speak,  pezivenk,  and  tell  me  what  they  said,” 
screamed  the  pasha. 

“ Effendim,”  I replied,  “ aman — mercy  on  your 
slave  ; it  was  the  French  son  of  a burnt  father  that 
spoke.” 

“ What  said  he  then  ? Speak,  you  dog,  or  I will 
tear  out  your  tongue.” 

“ Effendim,  he  said  you  were  a dirty  slave-boy, 
raised  in  a filthy  harem,  addicted  to  Gee  from  your 
infancy ; that  you  had  at  last  gone  a step  too  far,  that 
the  French  Emperor  would  assuredly  capture  and 
hang  you,  that  you  could  not  escape,  as  he  would 
burn  down  Constantinople  if  the  Sultan  did  not  give 
you  up  ; and  then  the  English  consul  said  that  he 
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was  sure  the  British  Government  would  be  equally 
willing  to  hang  you,  and  as  you  were  not  im- 
portant enough  to  be  shot,  you  should  he  hanged 
like  a dog.” 

“ Gbit,  pezivenk — be  off,  you  dog  ! ” shouted  the 
pasha,  hurling  a stool  at  me,  and  so  I quickly  took 
my  departure.  (63.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I proceed  to  Damascus — We  meet  a Partt  op  Maeonites 
— They  are  pursued  by  Druses — A Fight  ensues — A 
Horrible  Scene — We  reach  Damascus. 

I was  not  much  longer  in  Khurshid  Pasha’s  camp ; 
a day  or  two  after  the  consular  visit  I was  sent  with  a 
detachment  of  troops,  commanded  by  a Binbashi,  to 
Damascus. 

My  heart  throbbed  with  contending  emotions  dur- 
ing the  four  days’  march  to  the  holy  city.  I thought 
much  of  my  past  life,  and  suffered  from  an  upbraid- 
ing conscience.  I longed  to  see  Leonora,  to  tell  how 
deeply  and  truly  I loved  her,  and  how  willing  I was, 
for  her  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  to  renounce  my 
Moslem  creed,  seek  another  land,  and  return  to  my 
early  faith.  Tain  hopes — vain  desires  ; Leonora  had 
now,  doubtless,  torn  me  from  her  heart,  and  con- 
secrated herself  to  heaven  and  good  works.  Yet 
in  Damascus  I might  see  her.  Was  she  at  Da- 
mascus ? Even  this  was  doubtful : I knew  the 
parents  were  there,  but  she  might  have  joined  some 
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religious  order  and  left  the  country.  I dreaded 
meeting  that  good  honest  man,  the  tahlimji ; how 
durst  I look  him  in  the  face  after  what  had  passed  ? 
I had  jilted  his  daughter,  renounced  my  religion, 
married  a Moslem  wife,  and  God  knows  what  scandals 
he  may  have  heard  besides  of  me  : the  simple  truth 
was  bad  enough,  and,  knowing  these  facts,  he  would 
he  justified  in  believing  anything.  When  we  had 
accomplished  about  half  our  journey,  we  were  met  by 
an  entire  village  of  fugitive  Maronites,  who  had  left 
their  cottages  before  a menaced  invasion  of  Druses, 
and,  carrying  their  property,  were  in  full  flight 
towards  Beyrout.  Horses,  cattle,  and  asses,  were 
laden  with  clothes  and  household  furniture,  and  even 
the  children  led  sheep  and  calves.  As  the  cavalcade 
approached  great  excitement  was  shown  by  the 
troops  ; presently  the  Christians  halted,  and  all  the 
men  of  the  party,  about  one  hundred,  armed  with 
rifles,  came  to  the  front.  The  Turkish  officer  then 
halted  his  men  and  rode  on  to  parley.  He  was  met 
by  three  or  four  of  the  villagers,  and  a conversation 
ensued.  The  officer  bid  the  Christians  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  not  threaten  his  troops  on  the  high  road. 

“ Efiendim,”  exclaimed  the  Maronites  in  one  voice, 
“we  do  not  threaten  any  one ; we  are  armed  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  Druses ; we  are  the  sub- 
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jects  of  our  Padishah,  the  Sultan,  and  are  travelling 
peacefully  to  Beyrout.  Let  us  then  go  on  our  way.” 

Just  then  a shout  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  a 
large  body  of  Druses  came  galloping  over  the  plain. 
The  Christians  then  called  on  the  Turks  to  defend 
them,  aud  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  resist  any 
attack. 

The  Binbashi  now  pushed  on  his  men  and  planted 
them  between  the  two  parties,  assuring  the  Maronites 
of  his  protection.  The  Druses,  too,  halted  when 
they  came  within  speaking  distance.  Then  the 
Binbashi  rode  up  to  the  Christians,  and  told  them 
that  if  they  did  not  yield  up  their  arms  forthwith  he 
should  at  once  march  on  and  leave  them  to  their  fate, 
hut  if  the  weapons  were  quietly  given  up  he  would 
escort  them  to  Beyrout. 

“ Better  die  with  our  arms  than  trust  to  the 
Turk,”  cried  some  young  men,  but  the  women 
screamed  at  the  prospect  of  a fight,  and  the  older 
men  looked  irresolute.  “ Down  with  your  arms,  my 
children,”  said  the  Binbashi ; “ fear  not : the  Druses 
shall  not  touch  you,”  and  calling  a dozen  of  his  men, 
he  quietly  proceeded  to  take  the  weapons  of  the 
irresolute  Christians.  This  being  done  he  bid  them 
remain  for  a while,  until  he  had  disarmed  also  the 
Druses.  He  then  rode  up  to  the  latter  and  a parley 
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ensued.  I was  unquiet,  fearful,  and  intensely  dis- 
trustful, so  I kept  mounted,  and  quietly  retired  to  the 
rear  of  the  Turks. 

“What  says  the  Agha?”  remarked  one  of  the  soldiers; 
“ are  we  to  escort  those  Christian  pigs  to  Beyrout  ? ” 

“ Fear  not,  Osman,”  said  another;  “ we  shall  not 
turn  back : the  Agha,  perhaps,  will  drive  them  to 
Damascus,  and  we  must  make  them  march  lighter ; 
they  are  too  heavy  for  a quick  march.” 

“ Aib — shame  is  it  that  those  unbelieving  dogs 
should  be  laden  with  goods,  while  we,  good  Mussul- 
mans and  children  of  the  Sultan,  are  half  naked,” 
remarked  another. 

“ Shame,  indeed,”  said  his  comrade  ; “ we  have 
seen  no  pay,  nothing  but  our  * tain  ’ * for  two  years  ; 
but  now  that  the  Sultan’s  firman  has  arrived  we 
shall  all  be  rich,  insliallah.” 

“ Inshallah,  inshallah  ! the  firman  is  a great 
thing,”  was  echoed  amongst  the  ranks. 

Just  then  arose  a loud  yell  from  the  Druses  ; they 
began  to  move.  Wheeling  round  the  flank  of  the 
Turks,  who  remained  motionless,  the  Druses  galloped 
towards  the  Maronites,  who  were  huddled  together 
like  a flock  of  sheep,  paralyzed  by  fear. 

* Tain,  food  and  allowances  in  kind,  raised  from  the  district  in 
which  the  troops  are  quartered. 
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But  a few  terrible  moments  elapsed,  and  then 
the  two  bodies  had  joined ; the  armed  bloodthirsty 
Druses  were  amongst  the  disarmed  Christians,  hew- 
ing with  sharp  weapons.  The  loud  piercing  shrieks 
of  women,  the  hoarse  cries  and  curses  of  the  men, 
some  of  whom  wrested  the  weapons  from  their 
assailants,  and  fought  with  the  frenzy  of  despair, 
formed  a frightful  discord  to  which  I would  fain 
have  closed  my  ears.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrid 
scene  I heard  more  than  once  the  Druse  cries  of 
“La,  la!  spare  the  women!’’  Many  of  the  latter 
rushed  to  the  Turks,  clung  to  their  feet,  and 
passionately  implored  mercy;  the  women  found  no 
protection  in  their  sex,  but  were  at  once  pierced 
with  bayonets,  and  stripped  of  all  their  clothing. 

The  Turks  had  not  viewed  the  scene  unmoved, 
but  they  were  regular  soldiers,  and,  obedient  to  the 
instincts  of  discipline,  kept  their  position.  As  for 
myself,  I rushed  to  their  commander  and  implored 
him  to  interfere,  and  that  failing,  I threatened  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  his  superior  officers.  For 
some  time  he  treated  me  with  a good-humoured 
contempt,  but  when  my  entreaties  were  turned  to 
threats,  he  turned  upon  me,  cursed  me  as  a Frank 
ghiaour,  and  swore  he  would  cut  me  down  if  I 
uttered  another  word.  (64.) 
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The  soldiers  at  last  cried  out  to  be  led  on  against 
the  ghiaonrs.  Anything  like  fighting  had  long 
ceased,  the  Maronite  men  were  corpses ; but  there 
was  much  plundering  going  on,  with  the  constant 
shrieking  of  women  and  children. 

At  last  arose  the  cry  of  “ Deen,  deen ! Ma- 
homed, strike  for  our  religion  ! ” and  the  Ottoman 
troops  at  once  charged  into  the  mass  of  women  and 
children,  first  firing  a volley,  which  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  the  Druses,  and  then  rushing  in 
with  the  bayonet  with  as  great  an  elan,  with  as 
strong  a charge,  as  if  they  were  carrying  a well- 
defended  breach.  A loud  wild  shriek,  as  if  from 
one  throat  of  awful  strength,  though  in  reality 
from  many,  arose  from  the  mangled  mass  of  de- 
faced humanity ; and  then  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  dull  thuds  of  blunt  weapons  or  the  clubbed 
muskets,  while  here  and  there  a scream  of  some 
one  dying  hard,  or  the  cry  of  an  unnoticed  babe, 
broke  upon  the  ear ; and  the  Turks  were  at  their  old 
work  of  pillage,  murder,  and  worse.  I retired,  and 
hid  myself  behind  a rock.  My  frame  shook  with 
agony,  and  I prayed  for  death,  though  I lacked 
courage  to  seek  what  I might  have  found  so  easily 
amidst  those  Imperial  Ottoman  butchers. 

We  encamped  on  the  field  of  slaughter.  I kept 
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close  to  my  tent  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  night 
was  made  horrible  by  the  beastly  pastimes  of  the 
troops,  in  which  the  officers  took  part.  Two  or 
three  soldiers  dressed  themselves  as  women,  and 
ran  round  the  camp,  pursued  by  their  comrades, 
amidst  shouts  of  laughter  and  the  most  obscene 
orgies. 

A brilliant  moon  was  pouring  floods  of  pale  light 
upon  the  scene.  The  mountains  around  reposed 
in  calm  and  majestic  beauty.  It  was  just  a 
night  to  tempt  the  poet  to  enjoy  the  ineffable 
beauties  of  nature  in  her  sweetest  and  most  sober 
mood ; but  the  ear  was  vexed  by  the  loud  hoarse 
laugh  of  the  soldiers  at  their  gambols.  I went 
out  to  see  what  was  passing.  They  were  pelting 
each  other  apparently  with  large  balls ; I looked 
closer,  these  were  human  heads,  while  all  around 
were  strewed  the  naked  corpses  of  the  Christians, 
the  white  skins  of  men,  women,  and  children 
shining  in  the  moonlight.  The  night  wore  on, 
and  the  troops  lay  down  to  rest,  wearied  with 
their  sport,  and  I slept  in  spite  of  terror  and 
disgust. 

Two  more  days’  march  brought  us  to  the  range 
of  dry  and  rocky  mountains  that  overlook  the  plain 
of  Damascus.  On  turning  round  the  sharp  angle 
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of  a rock,  the  city  burst  upon  my  admiring  eyes 
as  a marvel  of  beauty.  The  vast  plain  lay  ex- 
tended at  our  feet,  bordered  by  majestic  mountains. 
The  general  colour  of  the  scene  at  this  season,  the 
middle  of  June,  was  light  brown ; but  for  miles 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  a broad  belt  of  the 
most  vivid  green,  from  which  flashed  here  and  there 
the  silvery  brightness  of  the  water,  gave  relief  to 
the  eye.  From  the  midst  of  the  green  verdure 
and  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  rivers  Barada  and 
Awaj,  arose  the  swelling  domes,  the  gilded  cres- 
cents, the  minarets  and  towers  of  Damascus,  form- 
ing at  the  distance,  from  which  I gazed,  the  loveliest 
picture  that  the  fancy  of  man  could  conceive.  Well 
might  the  conquering  Prophet  exclaim  that  such  an 
earthly  paradise  was  no  place  for  him,  since  he  had 
stem  hard  work  before  him  ! The  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  mountains  and  table  land,  and  the  bright 
sunshine,  threw  out  in  sharp  relief  each  detail  of 
architectural  beauty  in  the  mosques  and  ancient 
towers  that  adorned  the  city  of  “ Sham-i-Sheriff,” 
or  Holy  Damascus.  Under  other  circumstances, 
how  intensely  should  I have  enjoyed  the  prospect 
of  visiting  so  fair  a city ! Had  I been  an  European 
travelling  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  I might 
have  spent  a day  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
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revelling  in  the  enchantment  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  real  pictures.  As  it  was,  I knew  too  well  that 
the  fair  and  lovely  Damascus  was  a whited  sepul- 
chre, full  of  hatred,  malice,  and  bloodthirstiness ; 
and  that  even  the  outward  beauties  would,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  resolve  themselves  into  narrow 
crooked  lanes,  fetid  alleys,  dangerously  rough  pave- 
ment, and  crowded  hovels. 

We  marched  through  the  suburb  of  Salahiyeh, 
and  entered  the  city,  the  troops  taking  up  their 
quarters  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  castle. 
I sought  a dwelling  in  the  Mussulman  quarter, 
and,  after  having  arranged  my  simple  furniture, 
which  was  no  more  than  had  been  carried  on  a 
mule’s  back,  I strolled  out  to  make  a few  pur- 
chases in  the  bazaars. 

Passing  the  mosque  called  J ami  a es-Sunaniyeh, 
I entered  the  bazaar,  and  as  I walked  through 
this  crowded  place  of  traffic,  I was  struck  with  the 
absence  of  black  turbans.  There  were  none  to  be 
seen,  but  here  and  there  were  shops  with  the  shutters 
down,  and  these,  I was  told,  belonged  to  Christians. 
It  was  evident  that  these  people  had  taken  alarm, 
but  knowing  their  keenness  for  trade,  and  the  risks 
they  run  in  pursuit  of  profit,  and,  moreover,  that  such 
alarms  as  the  present  were  not  uncommon,  I was 
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surprised  to  see  that  their  terror  had  actually  induced 
them  to  forsake  their  shops  ; a fact  which  must  have 
caused  considerable  inconvenience,  since  in  many 
articles  the  Christians  are  almost  the  sole  traffickers. 
While  buying  a lantern  at  the  shop  of  a Moslem,  I 
heard  jeering  voices  a few  paces  from  me,  with  the 
words,  “ Hanzeer — pig,”  “ Kiaffir,”  and  such  like. 
I turned,  and  saw  two  Christian  merchants  hurrying 
through  the  street,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  and  as  they  passed  each  shop,  jeers  and  scoffs 
followed  them.  The  tradesman  who  was  showing  me 
his  goods  stopped  for  a moment,  put  down  his  lan- 
terns, and  cried  out,  “ Hanna,  thou  pig,  I am 
coming  to  help  myself  out  of  thy  house ; I shall  take 
thy  daughter  to  my  harem.”  A few  steps  farther  on, 
a young  hoy  planted  himself  before  the  two  Chris- 
tians, and  tracing  a cross  on  the  ground  spat  upon  it, 
and  as  the  two  men  hurried  by,  he  gave  them  each  a 
vigorous  kick,  which  feat  was  loudly  applauded  by 
the  bystanders.  (G5.) 

“ What  have  those  Christians  done,”  I asked  of 
the  lantern  seller,  “ that  they  should  be  treated  so 
scurvily  ? have  they  stolen  anything  ? have  they 
broken  the  law?  are  they  felons?” 

“ Man,  they  are  Christians,”  fiercely  answered  the 
shopkeeper  ; “is  not  that  enough  ? They  are  Chris- 
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tian  pigs,  and  ought  not  to  defile  the  city  with  their 
presence.” 

“ But  have  you  not  always  had  Christians  amongst 
you  ? ” I rephed.  “ What  have  they  done  lately  to 
excite  your  anger  ? ” 

“ What  have  they  done?  ” screamed  an  armourer 
close  by  ; “ they  have  year  by  year  been  invading  our 
privileges.  When  I was  a hoy  they  were  humble 
rayahs;  no  Christian  durst  mount  a horse,  or  take 
the  wall  of  a Moslem,  or  dress  in  handsome  clothes ; 
now  they  are  richer  than  ourselves,  they  seek  protec- 
tion of  foreign  consuls,  some  of  them  even  ride 
horses,  nay,  I have  seen  one  or  two  bear  arms.  May 
God  curse  them ! Wait  until  the  firman  comes 
to  Damascus,  and  we  will  make  short  work 
of  it.” 

“ My  friend,”  I replied,  “ why  should  not  the 
Christians  wear  good  clothes,  if  they  pay  for  them  ? 
why  should  they  not  ride  horses,  if  they  buy  them  ? 
There  is  no  law  against  their  riding  their  own 
animals,  surely.” 

“ No  law  against  Christians  riding  horses  ! Hear 
the  blasphemer,”  cried  more  than  one  voice ; for 
there  was  now  quite  a crowd  gathered  to  hear  the 
discussion  which  Iliad  foolishly  begun.  “Abdullah 
ibn  Omar— Abdullah,  tahl,  tahl — come,  come ; tahl 
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keyn — come  here  ; you  are  wanted.  Come  and  refute 
this  Kiaffir.” 

“ I am  not  a Kiaffir,”  I replied  indignantly  ; “ I 
am  a Moslem.  II  kamd  ull  illak — praise  be  to  God!  ” 

“ Aib,  aib — -sbame  on  tbe  fellow;  be  calls  himself  a 
Moslem,  and  talks  like  a Christian.  What  is  be  ? a 
Turk  surely,”  remarked  a bystander. 

“ Naam — yes,  indeed;  be  is  one  of  tbe  Stamboulees 
who  come  to  govern  us  ; be  is  a cross  between  a dog 
and  a sow — a bad  breed  surely,”  said  tbe  sallow-faced 
armourer. 

“ Here  is  Abdullah  tbe  learned.  Shoof — look  at 
this  Stamboulee ; be  says  there  is  no  law  against  a 
Christian  riding  a horse  or  wearing  arms ; refute  this 
ill-bred  fellow.” 

“What  says  be?”  exclaimed  Abdullah  ibn  Omar 
tbe  learned,  a shrivelled  sallow  little  wretch,  with 
huge  bead,  surmounted  by  a large  white  turban,  and 
wearing  a capacious  “ entari,”  covering  very  shabby 
and  dirty  under  garments;  “what  says  this  Stam- 
boulee ? Welled — boy,  come  here.”  This  was  ad- 
dressed to  a small  negro,  to  whom  be  gave  some 
instructions,  which  were  inaudible  to  the  bystanders. 

“ What  says  this  preacher  of  new  doctrine  ? ” pur- 
sued the  little  man,  planting  himself  opposite  to 
me,  and  glaring  on  me  with  tbe  bright  eyes  of  a 
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basilisk.  “ What ! be  a Moslem ! say  yon,  my 

friends  ? A Moslem  indeed ; perhaps  be  is  a pro- 
phet, the  apostle  of  a new  religion  in  the  infidel 
dress  of  Stamboul,  where  reigns  our  Sultan.  Ah ! 
here  is  a book  that  will  instruct  us.”  The  negro 
boy  bad  brought  a formidable-looking  volume,  which 
Abdullah  opened.  There  was  a profound  silence  in 
the  crowd  while  the  little  man  turned  over  the  leaves. 
“ Listen,”  said  a bystander,  “ Abdullah  is  learned  in 
the  law — listen.” 

“ 0 faithful ! ” exclaimed  Abdullah,  “ I hold  in 
my  hands  the  ‘ Mooltaka  T-Bahrayn  ’ — a book  of  law 
which  no  Sunnee  Moslem  can  call  in  question.  The 
Stamboulee  says  there  is  no  law  against  the  riding  of 
horses  by  tributaries,  does  he  ? Then  listen,  my 
friends,  to  the  words  of  Mahummadan  law  : 

“ ‘ And  the  tributary  is  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
beast  he  rides,  and  in  his  saddle,  and  he  is  not  to 
ride  a horse,  he  is  not  to  work  with  arms  on,  he  shall 
ride  on  a saddle  like  a pilhon,  he  shall  not  ride  on 
that  except  as  a matter  of  necessity;  and,  even  then, 
he  shall  dismount  in  places  of  public  resort ; he  shall 
not  wear  clothes  worn  by  men  of  learning,  piety,  and 
nobility.  His  women  shall  be  distinguished  in  the 
street  and  at  the  baths,  and  he  shall  place  in  his 
house  a sign  and  mark,  so  that  people  may  not  pray 
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for  him  or  salute  him.  And  the  street  shall  he 
narrowed  for  him,  and  he  shall  pay  his  tribute  stand- 
ing, the  receiver  being  seated ; and  he  shall  be  seized 
by  the  collar,  and  shall  be  shaken ; and  it  shall  be 
said  to  him,  “Pay  the  tribute,  0 tributary!  0 thou 
enemy  of  God  ! ” ’ ” (66.) 

A few  moments’  silence  followed  the  reading  from 
the  book  of  the  law.  Abdullah  slowly  closed  the 
volume,  and  handed  it  to  the  negro  boy,  who  care- 
fully wrapped  it  in  a cloth,  and  disappeared. 

“ 0 Moslems  ! ” said  Abdullah,  “ hold  you  to  the 
words  I have  read,  or  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
Stamboulee,  which  he  has  brought  fresh  from  Con- 
stantinople ? Are  Christians  to  wax  fat  and  insolent 
in  the  midst  of  us  ? Are  Christians  to  invite 
foreigners  to  come  and  insult  us  in  our  homes  ? Are 
Christians  to  eat  of  the  fat  of  the  land,  while  our  chil- 
dren lack  bread  ? Are  Christians  to  build  churches 
and  ring  bells  within  hearing  of  the  call  to  prayer 
from  the  mohafil  ? 0 faithful ! be  prepared  ; keep 

sharp  the  sword  of  Islam,  or  you  will  have  hogs 
slaughtered  in  your  mosques  by  these  Christians  and 
their  Stamboul  friends.” 

“ The  Stamboulee  is  a Kiaffir  himself,”  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  the  crowd ; “ he  is  a Kiaffir  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Sultan.” 
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“Cut  his  neck,”  cried  another;  “he  is  a Kiaffir 
and  a Hanzeer.” 

“ Why  does  he  come  here  to  preach  and  blaspheme 
the  apostle  of  God  ? ” said  a third. 

“ He  has  cursed  the  Prophet ; stone  him  ! ” cried 
another  voice. 

“ Stone  him  ! cut  him  ! stab  him  ! ” cried  several 
ruffians. 

I put  my  hack  to  the  wall,  and  gazed  with  a feeling 
of  indescribable  horror  at  the  maddened  faces  around 
me.  I tasted  for  a moment  all  the  bitterness  of 
death,  and  a thousand  thoughts  hurried  through  my 
brain  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning.  I saw  that  the 
least  false  step  on  my  part  would  hurry  me  to  certain 
destruction.  I would  have  fled,  but  I felt,  rather 
than  saw  (for  I durst  not  turn  my  head),  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  escape — that  I was  environed  by  the 
mob.  At  once  I determined  to  sell  my  life  dearly,  if  I 
were  to  die ; but  I had  a desperate  hope  that  a bold 
hearing  might  even  yet  carry  me  out  of  the  danger. 

Quick  as  thought,  out  flashed  my  sword,  and  at 
the  sight  of  cold  steel  the  mob  fell  back. 

“ Dogs  and  sons  of  dogs ! ” I cried,  “ I am  a 
Mussulman  and  an  officer  of  the  Sultan.  Give  way, 
you  pigs,  or  I will  burn  your  fathers  and  mothers.” 

At  the  same  moment  I kicked  the  nearest  fellow, 
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and  made  a cut  at  another,  who  rushed  back  to 
escape  the  sword,  overturning  a ruffian  who,  with  a 
club  in  his  hand,  seemed  bent  on  mischief. 

Just  then  I heard  a voice  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  cry  out,  “ Shame  ! shame  ! see,  these  Shamlees 
are  heating  a Nizam  officer.  Soldiers,  forward ! help  ! 
help  ! save  your  officer  ! ” 

I saw  a movement  amongst  my  enemies ; they 
looked  over  their  shoulders ; there  was  a cry  of 
“ Nizam,  nizam  ! ” from  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  and 
another  shout  from  the  same  quarter,  followed  by 
more  Turkish  voices,  and  the  mob  quickly  scattered 
before  half  a dozen  soldiers,  who  belaboured  the 
townspeople  ■with  cudgels,  cursing  their  parents  and 
all  their  female  relatives  the  while.  There  was  now 
a panic  amongst  the  ruffians  who  had  menaced  my 
life ; and  so  quickly  did  I pass  from  deadly  peril  to 
perfect  safety,  that  I could  scarce  believe  I had  been 
so  nearly  stoned  and  trampled  to  death  by  a herd  of 
excited  fanatics  hut  a few  minutes  before.  I sheathed 
my  sword,  and  said,  “ Aferin  tchojouklar — well  done, 
my  children;”  and  replied,  as  liberally  as  I could 
afford,  to  their  hint  for  baksheesh.  But  where  was 
the  officer  whose  voice  I had  heard  urging  on  these 
soldiers,  who,  but  for  him,  were  just  as  likely  to  have 
joined  in  the  outrage  of  the  mob  ? He  was  standing 
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before  me.  I had  not  at  first  recognized  him,  haTing 
been  occupied  with  the  troops.  He  was  gazing  on 
me  with  a mournful  expression,  not  unmixed  with 
anger  and  contempt. 

My  face  burned  with  shame  ; I stood  irresolute  and 
miserable  before  the  old  man,  once  my  friend — the 
tahlimji. 

At  length  I spoke,  and,  with  a voice  thick  with 
emotion,  said,  “ Signor  Scarpa,  I thank  you  from  my 
heart ; you  have  saved  my  life  ; how  can  I show  my 
gratitude  ? ” 

“ Signore,”  said  he,  “ I want  no  service  from  you  ; 
if  I have  saved  your  life  from  destruction,  employ  it 
better,  and  try  to  save  your  own  soul.  You  are  a 
Mussulman  now.  I can  hold  no  intercourse  with  you. 
I would  not  even  now  have  addressed  you  but  that  I 
know  of  the  heavy  grief  which  has  befallen  you,  and 
I pity  you  from  my  heart.” 

“ Signore,”  I replied,  “ believe  me  I am  not  what 
I was  ; I am  ready  to  curse  myself  for  my  follies. 
But  you  know  of  my  griefs,  you  know  how  utterly 
poor  I have  become.” 

“ Dio  santo  ! ” exclaimed  the  old  man,  his  face 
flushing  with  rage,  “ the  fellow  talks  of  poverty  and 
loss  of  wealth,  when  death  has  smitten  his  nearest 
relative  ; what  degradation  of  soul ! ” 
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“ Death  ! — relative  ! Of  what  do  you  speak  ? ” I 
asked,  with  real  astonishment. 

“Have  you  not  received  your  letters,  then  ?”  said 
the  tahlimji.  “ The  post  arrived  last  night.  I saw  a 
letter  for  you,  and  I had  one  from  your  father.” 

“ A letter?  I had  none.  I must  go  and  ask  for 
it.”  And  agitated,  with  an  overpowering  presentiment 
of  evil,  I rushed  off  to  the  post-office,  without  even 
saying  adieu  to  the  old  man.  I found  the  letter. 
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CHAPTER  xm. 

A Letter  from  Home  — A bitter  Triai. — Remorse  and 
Penitence — I hear  a Derttsh  preach  — I seek  the 
Church  of  Terra  Santa. 

I brought  the  letter  to  my  room  : I closed  the  door  ; 
and,  seating  myself  on  the  divan,  I broke  the  seal 
with  trembling  hands.  The  letter  was  in  the  well- 
known  handwriting  of  my  dear  old  father.  “ Thank 
God  ! he  is  alive,”  I exclaimed.  I had  not  heard  from 
him  for  many  months.  When  I unfolded  the  paper 
an  enclosure  fell  out,  which  I opened  ; this  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  my  loving  mother.  I was  relieved, 
for  I loved  her  tenderly,  and  I dreaded,  above  all 
things,  to  hear  any  had  news  of  her. 

I determined  to  read  my  father’s  letter  first.  He 
spoke  of  parental  love  surviving  distance,  separation, 
neglect,  even  misconduct.  He  loved  me  still.  “ Giu- 
seppe,” said  he,  “ thou  hast  broken  thy  mother’s 
heart ; she  is  gone,  and  the  last  days  of  her  life  were 
devoted  to  the  painful  task  of  penning  a few  lines  to 
her  erring  son.” 
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The  letter  fell  from  my  hand  ; I trembled  in  every 
limb.  How  could  I realize  the  fact  that  my  own  dear 
mother  had  died  with  the  full  knowledge  of  her  son’s 
wickedness  ! I groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul, 
and  bewailed  the  evil  fate  which  had  denied  me  the 
chance  of  kneeling  at  her  bedside,  and  pouring  into 
her  ears  the  confession  of  my  sins,  and  assuring  her 
of  my  penitence.  But  she  was  gone  for  ever,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  vain  lamentations.  Oh  ! that 
I could  but  have  seen  her  for  one  precious  moment ; 
could  but  have  knelt  by  her  deathbed,  and  have 
recanted  the  blasphemous  faith  whose  formula,  but  a 
few  months  ago,  had  sullied  my  apostate  lips  ! My 
mother,  then,  was  dead  ! She,  who  had  reared  me  in 
the  faith  of  Christ;  she,  on  whose  knees  I had  first 
lisped  the  prayers  of  infancy ; she, who  had  first  taught 
my  childish  fingers  to  sign  the  blessed  symbol  of  our 
redemption ; she,  whose  whole  life  was  a witness  to 
the  truth ; she,  then,  had  died  in  the  conviction  that 
her  son,  her  favourite  son,  had  renounced  the  faith  of 
Christ,  had  trampled  on  the  blessed  cross,  and  leagued 
himself  with  bloodthirsty  Moslems,  who  were  even 
now  offering  hecatombs  of  martyrs  to  the  soul  of  their 
accursed  Prophet. 

Again  I took  up  my  father’s  letter,  and  read  on : — 
“ I have  enclosed  her  letter  ; and  if  these  words  of  a 
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mother’s  dying  love  cannot  recall  thee  to  the  holy 
church,  neither  could  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Caro 
figlio  ! when  the  first  black  news  came  of  thy  apostasy, 
it  crushed  us,  thine  aged  parents,  to  the  earth.  Long 
did  we  refuse  to  believe  it  altogether ; long  did  we 
cherish  the  hope  that  it  could  not  be  quite  true  ; that 
thou  hadst,  perhaps,  been  forced  against  thy  will 
to  utter  the  Moslem  formula  ; that  thou  mightest 
even  for  some  brief  moment,  during  some  mad  frolic, 
have  declared  thyself  no  Christian.  But  when  the 
bitter  truth  was  forced  upon  us  that  thou  hadst 
deliberately  taken  thy  part,  and  chosen  thy  lot 
amongst  the  enemies  of  Christ,  then  did  we  regard 
thee  as  if  thou  hadst  never  been  born  unto  us ; then 
did  we  erase  thy  name  from  the  family  record,  and 
forbid  it  to  he  uttered  in  our  hearing. 

“ Vain  were  our  efforts,  my  Giuseppe — the  voice  of 
nature  would  not  he  stifled  within  our  hearts.  At 
night  I dreamed  of  thee  as  an  innocent  prattling 
child,  the  joy,  hope,  and  pride  of  my  manhood  ; 
again  did  I carry  thee  across  the  sunny  vineyards  of 
thy  native  land  ; again  did  I hear  thee  lisp  thv  Pater- 
noster ; and  then  would  thy  mother,  lying  by  my 
side,  start  in  her  sleep  with  the  forbidden  name  on 
her  lips,  and  then  I felt  her  gentle  bosom  shaking 
with  sobs,  while  the  hot  tears  trickled  on  my  breast.” 
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“ 0 mother,  mother  ! ” I cried,  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  “ 0 mother  ! hear  me  in  heaven,  thy  resting- 
place  ; hear  thy  wretched  son,  and  intercede  for  him 
with  the  Holy  Virgin  ! ” 

“Alas,  alas!”  wrote  my  father;  “the  effort  to 
forget  thee  was  too  much  for  her  yearning  heart. 
She  pined  and  wasted  ; her  white  cheeks  and  sunken 
eyes  told  too  truly  of  the  deadly  grief  she  was  nursing. 

‘ Caro  sposo,’  she  said  to  me,  * I could  have  heard  of 
his  death  and  resigned  myself,  knowing  him  to  have 
been  in  the  bosom  of  Christ ; but  this  is  more  than 
I can  bear ; ’ and  she  buried  her  face  on  my  breast, 
and  prayed  to  her  heavenly  Father  to  take  her  to 
Himself.  He  has,  at  length,  heard  that  prayer.  She 
lingered  for  months  in  a state  of  mental  torture,  and 
the  last  week  of  her  blessed  life  was  spent  in  the 
painful  effort  of  writing  to  her  apostate  son  ; but  as 
she  gave  the  letter  into  my  hands,  her  eyes  brightened, 
and  she  exclaimed,  ‘ He  is  not  lost  for  ever ; no,  not 
altogether  lost ; my  prayers  are  not  in  vain  ; he  will 
pass  through  much  tribulation,  he  will  be  purified  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction  ; but  he  will  be  saved  through 
Christ.’  May  God  grant  her  prayer  ! ” 

Prone  on  the  floor  of  my  room  I groaned  in  bitter- 
ness of  remorse,  and  prayed  again  to  the  soul  of  my 
sainted  mother.  Again  did  I rise,  and  through 
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blinding  tears  read  the  loving  words  traced  by  the 
hand  of  that  glorified  saint. 

She  wrote,  as  my  father  had  written,  of  the  shock 
they  had  received  when  their  dear  old  friend,  Signor 
Scarpa,  announced  to  them  the  breaking  of  the 
betrothal  with  his  daughter  Leonora,  and  the  dread- 
ful fact  of  my  apostasy.  At  first  they  resisted  all 
conviction,  they  rebelled  against  the  bitter  truth, 
and  were  angry  with  the  old  man,  angry  with  the 
daughter.  They  would  not,  could  not  believe  that 
their  own  dear  son  had  plunged  into  such  a career 
of  sin.  “ Alas,  alas  ! ” wrote  my  mother,  “ we 
can  no  longer  stifle  the  conviction,  and  I have 
already  felt,  even  in  this  life,  the  worm  that  dieth 
not.  Giuseppe,  for  months  past  I have  thought 
but  of  thee,  and  daily  and  hourly  have  I importuned 
the  throne  of  grace  on  thy  behalf.  I cannot  believe 
tliat  thou,  the  child  of  so  many  prayers,  wilt  die  a 
Moslem.  I could  have  spared  thee  had  disease  or 
violence  taken  thee  from  us ; I should  then  have 
bowed  my  head  to  the  affliction,  and  said,  ‘ Thy  will 
be  done.’  I should  have  been  proud  bad  I heard  of 
thy  martyrdom  ; but  this  stroke  is  too  heavy  for  me, 
and  I groan  all  night  in  my  misery,  and  wrestle,  like 
Jacob  of  old,  with  my  heavenly  Father,  praying  that 
He  may  even  yet  rescue  his  lost  sheep.  Giuseppe, 
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dost  thou  not  remember  the  fever  thou  hadst  as  a 
hoy '?  how  I wept  and  watched  over  thee  ? how  for  one 
whole  day  I knelt  and  prayed  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  refusing  even  a drop  of  cold  water,  until  the 
crisis  came,  and  I saw  thee  open  thy  dear  eyes  and 
recognize  thy  mother  ? Oh ! how  my  wdiole  soul 
hounded  for  joy  when  my  own  boy  was  restored  to 
my  yearning  heart ! Is  it  then  possible  ? Yes,  I 
have  since  wept  that  my  prayers  were  then  answered, 
nay,  I have  wTept  that  thou  didst  not  then  die  in 
thine  innocency.  0 Giuseppe ! my  beloved  one, 
turn  thee  again  to  the  God  whom  thou  hast  forsaken ! 
Hear  the  blessed  words  of  our  God — 

“ ‘Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrigh- 
teous man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ; and  to  our 
God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

“ ‘ For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 

“ ‘For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.’ 

“ These  are  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ; let 
them  sink  into  thy  heart,  my  beloved  son,  for  I can- 
not believe  that  heart  to  be  wholly  depraved.  Turn 
then  to  that  God  who  invites  thee  through  the 
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sacrifice  of  his  Son  ; turn  to  that  Saviour  whom  thou 
hast  denied,  but  who,  having  died  for  sinners,  is 
waiting  to  be  merciful.  Giuseppe,  my  strength  is 
failing,  even  while  I write  these  lines.  I am  leaving 
earth,  and  all  its  woes  and  its  joys,  hut  my  last  fond 
wish  is  that  ere  long  we  may  he  reunited  in  paradise, 
purified  by  the  sufferings  of  this  world  and  accepted 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.” 

I sate  motionless,  self-absorbed,  my  soul  prostrate 
and  benumbed.  I scarce  had  power  to  think ; I was 
bewildered.  My  servant  brought  me  as  usual  my 
frugal  dinner,  but  I remember  he  took  it  away 
untasted.  Thus  I was  when  the  sun  went  down, 
and  night  closed  in  upon  a misery  such  as  is  seldom 
tasted  out  of  hell,  for  the  worm  of  remorse  was  ever 
gnawing  at  my  heart,  and  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  an  awakened  conscience  overwhelmed  me. 

At  length  I mechanically  began  to  undress  myself 
for  bed : my  mind  had  been  dwelling  so  much  on  earlier 
days,  that  I suddenly  remembered  my  boyish  habit 
of  repeating  a form  of  prayer  on  retiring  at  night. 
I longed  to  do  so  now ; I knelt,  I prostrated  myself 
before  the  eternal  throne  of  God,  hut  my  lips  moved 
not.  I durst  not  utter  a prayer  lest  it  should  recoil 
as  a curse  on  my  head.  I lay  down,  and  at  length  a 
flood  of  tears  came  to  my  relief ; I wept  and  groaned ; 
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I bewailed  my  mother.  Again  and  again  did  fresh 
sobs  and  outbursts  of  agony  shake  my  frame,  but 
the  gnawing  worm  of  remorse  still  nestled  deep  in 
my  heart. 

I suppose  I slept  towards  morning,  for  later  than 
my  usual  hour  of  rising  my  servant  summoned  me — 
I was  wanted  at  the  hospital.  I hastily  dressed, 
and  hurried  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  scene 
of  my  duties.  My  Turkish  uniform  preserved  me 
from  insult ; had  the  Moslems  but  seen  the  torn  and 
bleeding  heart  that  beat  under  that  uniform,  they 
would  have  recognized  a Christian.  Yes,  I was  in- 
deed and  in  truth  a Christian,  for  I loathed  the  name 
of  Moslem,  and  longed  to  throw  myself  at  the  cross 
of  Christ.  I was  a Christian,  for  I was  self-abased, 
humbled  to  the  dust,  and  thought  myself  less  than 
the  least  of  men.  I was  poor  in  spirit,  and  on  the 
threshold  of  salvation. 

Passing  by  the  great  mosque  of  the  Omeiyades,  I 
was  arrested  by  a crowd  which  had  gathered  together 
to  hear  a dervish  preach.  I would  have  hastened  on, 
but  was  soon  wedged  in  the  mass  of  human  beings 
who  were  listening  to  the  rhapsodies  of  the  fakir. 
Suddenly  my  ears  recognized  a voice  not  unfamiliar 
to  me,  and  yet  I could  not  remember  where  I had 
last  heard  those  high-pitched  tones.  The  dervish 
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was  pouring  oil  upon  hearts  already  glowing  with  a 
dangerous  heat,  and  he  was  eagerly  listened  to  by 
the  ragged  crowd  of  Moslems  around. 

“ Yah,  Moslems  !”  he  cried,  or  rather  shrieked, 
“ do  you  honour  the  Prophet?  no,  you  do  not;  you 
have  forgotten  his  precepts,  and  poured  contempt 
upon  them.  You  are  not  the  sons  of  your  fathers, 
you  are  Iviaffirs,  the  offspring  of  infidels  and 
Stamboul  Turks.  Leysh — why  are  you  thus  ? 

Because  you  allow  those  pigs,  those  dogs,  that 
misbegotten  brood  of  Satan,  those  Christians,  to 
dwell  amongst  you,  and  rob  you  and  your  children. 
Shoof — look,  yonder  is  their  quarter ; yonder  are  their 
churches,  their  idols,  their  priests.  Hark ! I hear 
their  bells  ringing.  See,  they  are  worshipping  their 
idols,  close  to  the  temple  of  God  and  his  Apostle. 
Moslems  ! are  you  men  ? Do  you  wear  beards  ? 
then  why  do  you  let  these  things  be  ? Listen, 

0 faithful  ! listen  to  the  words  of  Abdullah  il  Fakir : 
for  thirty  years  have  I wandered  over  the  earth ; for 
thirty  years  have  I mortified  the  flesh  ; for  thirty 
years  I have  never  slept  under  a roof,  but  in  caves 
and  holes  of  the  rock,  feeding  on  green  corn  and 
insects ; for  thirty  years  I have  held  communion 
with  the  One,  Indivisible,  Eternal,  All-Merciful,  and 

1 have  dreamed  dreams,  and  seen  visions. 
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“ Listen,  0 Faithful ! while  I declare  to  you 
the  vision  I had  at  midnight  in  the  mosque  of 
Eyoub.  I lay  in  a trance,  and  our  Lord  Mahomed 
came  unto  me,  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘ Arise,  Abdul- 
lah, arise,  and  go  unto  the  men  of  Damascus,  and 
say  I have  delivered  unto  them  their  tributaries,  the 
Christians.  Let  my  servants  go  into  the  infidel 
houses  and  spare  not ; let  them  slay  with  clubs  and 
swords  the  men  and  women,  and  take  unto  them- 
selves the  young  maidens,  and  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  the  carved  work,  and  the  silks,  and  the  woven 
stuffs,  the  linens  and  the  woollens  ; let  them  cut  off 
without  mercy  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  and  burn 
the  houses  to  the  ground.’  Thus  said  our  Lord 
Mahomed,  upon  whom  be  peace!” 

Long  ere  this  hellish  rhapsody  was  concluded,  I 
had  recognized  the  orator : the  dervish  was  no  other 
than  the  horror  of  my  life — the  same  Abdullah,  the 
same  Osman,  whose  diabolical  ingenuity  was  ever  at 
work,  plotting  and  carrying  out  mischief.  His 
harangue  was  followed  by  loud  shouts  of  vengeance 
and  lawless  greed,  and  a cry  of  “ To  the  Christian 
quarter  ! to  the  Christians  ! let  us  slay  them  ! ” was 
raised,  hut  as  quickly  stayed  by  the  supposed  dervish, 
who,  waving  his  hands  authoritatively,  cried — 

“ Stay  ! stir  not  until  the  time  is  ripe;  thus  said 
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the  apostle  of  God,  whose  servant  I am.  Be  ready  : 
watch,  and  the  signal  will  come.  The  firman  of  the 
Caliph  Abdul  Mejid  Khan  is  on  its  way.  But  a few 
days,  perhaps  a few  hours,  and  all  will  be  ready. 
Let  all  good  Mussulmans  watch  and  pray.  Listen 
to  the  voices  of  your  Ulema  ; listen  to  Abdullah-el- 
Haleby,  and  be  guided  by  him  and  such  as  he.” 

The  crowd  broke  up,  and  I contrived  to  work  my 
way  through  the  mass  of  human  beings,  and  as  I did 
so  I pondered  on  what  I had  heard  and  seen. 
Surely  the  arrival,  as  a dervish,  of  this  Osman,  a man 
whom  I knew  to  he  in  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Constantinople,  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  suspicions  of  those  who  dreaded  that  some 
unutterably  horrible  plot,  involving  spoliation  and 
massacre  of  the  Christians,  was  being  concocted  in 
that  capital.  The  strange  conduct  of  Khurshid  Pasha, 
too — conduct  I had  witnessed — was  another  fact  which 
gave  a certain  probability  to  these  dire  suspicions. 
But  had  as  are  the  rulers  at  Constantinople,  depraved 
as  is  their  origin,  durst  they  go  so  far  as  to  plan  the 
massacre  of  a whole  innocent  Christian  population, 
who,  unlike  the  Maronites,  have  never  given  the 
slightest  provocation  beyond  the  fact  of  their  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  ? Would  not  all  Christendom 
arise  and  take  vengeance  for  so  foul  a crime,  which 
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must  break  down  the  calculations  of  diplomacy,  and 
outweigh  the  balance  of  power  ? Would  not  the 
people  of  Europe — the  governed  masses — cry  out  for 
vengeance  ? ” 

I knew  not  sufficient  of  the  state  of  public  affairs 
in  Europe  to  be  able  to  answer  these  self-imposed 
questions.  I only  knew  that  the  Moslems  counted 
on  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  on  every  occasion, 
and  I could  not  tell  how  far  her  statesmen  and 
people  might  be  relied  on. 

I hurried  to  the  hospital,  and  for  two  hours 
patiently  performed  my  allotted  duties  to  the  best  of 
my  power ; for  two  long  hours  I applied  myself  to  the 
task  of  walking  round  the  wards,  ministering  to  the 
sick  soldiers,  and  I repressed  my  feelings  of  intense 
impatience,  for  I was  burning  to  be  elsewhere. 

My  whole  heart  was  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  once 
more  seeking  the  temple  of  God,  and  there  pouring 
into  the  ear  of  some  holy  and  experienced  priest  a 
full  confession  of  my  sins,  and  seeking  of  him  to  be 
restored  to  that  Church  I had  forsaken.  I would  no 
longer  hesitate  ; I would  not  waste  a moment ; and 
so,  when  another  medical  officer  relieved  me  of  my 
duties  in  the  wards,  1 turned  at  once  towards  the 
Christian  quarter,  and  sought  for  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Terra  Santa. 
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Leaving  tlie  more  crowded  parts  of  tlie  city,  I soon 
found  myself  in  the  silent  and  narrow  streets  of  a 
Mussulman  quarter,  meeting  but  few  people  as  I 
walked  along  the  hot  lanes  and  alleys.  I then 
entered  a Christian  bazaar,  all  the  shops  of  which 
were  closed  as  on  a fete-day,  but,  unlike  such  a day, 
I met  no  gay  groups  promenading  the  city  in  their 
best  apparel.  I then  approached  the  gates  of  the 
Christian  quarter,  and  here  I found  a strong  guard 
of  Turkish  troops.  They  were  posted  as  if  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  from  attack  by  the  mob,  hut,  except 
for  their  uniform  and  arms,  I could  not  have  sup- 
posed they  were  soldiers  on  duty  in  time  of  danger. 
They  were  merrily  feasting  on  the  richest  dishes,  and 
the  Christians  from  time  to  time  were  distributing  to 
them  handfuls  of  silver  coin  and  even  gold.  The 
troops  were  riotously  merry,  and  often  at  their  hosts’ 
expense  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  from  time  to 
time  the  turban  of  a respectable  Christian  was 
knocked  off  amidst  roars  of  hoarse  laughter,  and 
other  rough  jokes  were  perpetrated,  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  aroused  my  indignation. 

As  I passed  through  the  troops  a Christian  recog- 
nized me  and  spoke.  I did  not  at  first  remember 
his  face,  but  was  reminded  that  we  had  been  fellow- 
passengers  on  board  the  steamer  that  brought  us  to 
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Beyrout,  and  then  I recollected  the  Christian  secre- 
tary whom  we  took  on  board  at  Smyrna. 

“ Effendim,”  he  said,  “we  are  in  danger;  these 
men  are  the  soldiers  who  massacred  the  Christians  at 
Hasbeya.  (67.)  They  have  been  sent  to  guard  ns 
from  the  fury  of  the  townspeople.  Alas  ! what  have 
the  Christians  of  Damascus  done  that  they  should  he 
exposed  to  such  deadly  peril  ? See,  we  are  bribing 
these  men ; we  are  giving  them  silver  and  gold, 
hoping,  against  hope,  that  if  we  are  attacked  they 
may  take  our  part.  Effendim,  you  are  a Mussul- 
man, will  you  protect  us  ? will  you  speak  to  these 
soldiers  on  our  behalf?  ” 

“ My  friend,”  I answered,  “ I will  gladly  do  any- 
thing I can  to  shield  you  except  announcing  myself 
a Moslem,  for  such  I am  not.” 

“ Not  a Moslem  ! ” exclaimed  Yanko  ; “ then  you 
have  been  slandered,  for  I was  told  you  were  a rene- 
gade Italian.” 

“And  if  you  w'ere  told  I was  a villain  as  well  as 
a renegade  it  were  no  slander,  for  I am  both,”  I 
answered. 

“ You  speak  in  riddles,”  said  Yanko  ; “ you  Franks 
are  fond  of  joking ; but  this  is  no  time  for  pleasantry, 
wre  are  in  deadly  peril.” 

“ God  forbid,”  I said,  solemnly,  “ that  I should 
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joke;  we  are  all  alike  in  danger  : as  for  myself  I hare 
been  a Mussulman  and  a renegade.  I am  now  a 
penitent.  Detain  me  not ; I seek  the  church  of  Terra 
Santa.” 

I walked  on  mechanically  through  the  narrow 
dusty  streets  until  I lost  my  way,  and  presently 
came  upon  one  of  the  city  gates.  Beyond  this  lay 
the  bright  verdure  of  the  gardens,  and  I passed  out 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  nature.  I found  myself  at  once 
in  the  midst  of  those  wild  but  luxurious  gardens 
which  are  the  glory  of  Damascus.  Large  walnut- 
trees  threw  their  arms  across  the  lane  in  which  I 
strolled,  lending  a grateful  shade  ; their  dark  green 
was  relieved  by  the  lighter  hue  of  the  apricot  covered 
with  fragrant  blossom,  and  the  still  paler  colour  of 
the  silvery  poplar.  The  majestic  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  trees  were  festooned  by  the  Dues  which  hung 
in  masses  of  foliage  overhead,  wherever  they  could 
gain  support.  The  murmur  of  water  rippling  amidst 
the  meadows  and  orchards,  the  blossoms  of  the  apple 
and  plum  trees,  the  crimson  pomegranate  flowers, 
and  here  and  there  black  masses  of  cypress  or  a 
solitary  palm-tree,  combined  to  charm  the  senses,  to 
soothe  the  feelings,  and  raise  the  heart  in  adoration 
of  the  Creator  of  such  beauty  and  affluence. 

Tired  from  the  length  of  my  walk,  I rested  on  a 
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stone,  and  watched  the  agile  squirrel  balance  his 
light  body  on  the  bending  twig,  and  leap,  or  rather 
fly,  from  dizzy  heights  to  stronger  branches.  I lis- 
tened to  the  susurrus  of  a multitude  of  small  birds 
busily  hunting  the  insects  in  the  fragrant  blossoms 
of  the  fruit-trees,  and  found  pleasure  in  marking 
the  varieties  of  the  feathered  multitude,  whose  thou- 
sand voices  seemed  to  blend  in  one  soft  harmony. 
I marked  the  brilliant  insects  whose  gauze-like  wings 
only  rested  when  they  had  borne  their  burnished 
bodies  to  the  fragrant  calyx  of  the  honey-bearing 
flowers,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lovely  scene 
I found  a certain  temporary  balm  to  my  aching 
heart. 

I remained  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  my  attention 
was  roused  from  watching  the  gambols  of  the  lizards 
on  a mud  wall  near  me  by  the  appearance  of  two 
youths  advancing  in  my  direction. 

I arose  from  my  seat,  when  the  Christians,  seeing 
me  for  the  first  time,  stopped  and  turned  to  run, 
but  on  my  shouting  to  them,  they  allowed  me  to 
approach.  I was  shocked  at  the  craven  fear  they 
showed  at  being  thus  accosted  by  a supposed  Moslem 
in  a lonely  lane.  Their  delight  was  in  proportion 
to  their  previous  terror  when  I announced  myself  a 
Christian,  and  they  gladly  accompanied  me  hack  to 
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the  city,  and  only  left  me  when  they  had  clearly 
pointed  out  the  road  to  the  church  I was  in  search  of. 

As  I walked  through  the  gloomy  streets  of  the 
terror-stricken  quarter,  I saw  heads  peep  out  of 
doorways,  and  quickly  draw  in  as  they  caught  sight 
of  my  Turkish  uniform.  It  was  as  if  I passed 
through  a city  smitten  with  the  plague.  Again  was 
I waylaid  by  some  anxious  fathers  of  families,  who 
implored  my  protection  as  a Mussulman  officer,  and 
again  did  I renounce  the  name  of  Moslem.  Soon  I 
reached  the  small  church,  and  as  I approached  the 
porch  my  feelings  fairly  overwhelmed  me.  My  steps 
were  arrested ; I was  unworthy  to  enter  that  sacred 
building;  I stood,  and  leaned  against  a wall,  and 
groaned  aloud  in  the  agony  of  my  humiliation. 

I heard  the  footsteps  of  worshippers  pass  me,  and 
I turned  not  my  head,  but  remained  leaning  against 
the  house,  my  face  buried  in  my  hands,  insensible 
to  all  around  me. 

At  length,  my  soul  was  gently  stirred  by  the  voice, 
as  it  were,  of  an  angel.  I listened,  and  heard  the 
low  sweet  tones  of  an  organ  ; and  scenes  long  past 
of  a youth  spent  in  Christendom  came  rushing  over 
me  ; and  the  icy  chill  of  my  soul,  the  cold  stagnation 
of  my  spell-bound  brain,  crushed  with  remorse, 
seemed  to  melt  away  with  those  sweet  unforgotten 
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sounds,  and  my  eyes  rained  tears.  I recognized  the 
liquid  tones  of  Rossini’s  Stabat  Muter.  They  seemed 
to  speak  of  that  divine  love  which  embraces  the 
worst  of  penitent  sinners ; they  breathed  out  the 
notes  of  that  Divine  Passion  which  repels  not  even 
the  apostate  seeking  to  return  to  his  Father’s  home. 
Weeping,  but  comforted,  I felt  the  tender  tones  of 
forgiveness  steal  into  my  soul,  seeming  to  invite  me 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 

Slowly  and  with  reverent  steps,  I crept  into  the 
porch,  and,  uncovering,  listened  entranced  to  that 
sacred  hymn — 

O quam  tristis  et  afflicta 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 
Mater  Unigeniti, — 

and  I prostrated  myself  humbled  and  abased. 

Fain  would  I even  have  entered  the  sacred  building, 
but  I durst  not ; I felt  unworthy  even  to  kneel  weep- 
ing at  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  house  of  God ; I 
would  not  dare  to  mix  with  Christian  worshippers. 

Still  I listened,  and  both  words  and  music  brought 

ineffable  consolation  to  my  bleeding  heart.  Then 

did  I hear  the  voices  of  two  women,  even  as  the 

voices  of  saints  mingling  with  the  music  of  heaven, 

and  they  sang, 

Quis  est  homo  qui  non  floret, 

Christi  matrem  si  vidcret 
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In  tanto  supplieio  ? 

Quis  non  possit  eontristari 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 
Dolentem  cam  filio  ? 

“ Leonora  ! Leonora  ! I lost  heaven  in  losing  thee, 
and  now  that  angelic  voice  bids  me  weep  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  Holy  Virgin.”  Yes,  the  singers  were 
Leonora  and  her  mother.  How  changed  were  the 
times  since  first  I heard  them  carol  the  sweet  notes 
of  love  and  joy  on  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  ! 
Then  we  were  giddy  with  earthly  happiness,  which 
found  vent  in  merry  songs ; now  their  harmonious 
notes,  attuned  to  sacred  music,  and  sung  amidst 
scenes  of  terror  and  despair,  sounded  like  the  hymns 
of  martyrs  in  view  of  their  heavenly  kingdom  ; and 
I,  kneeling  at  the  porch,  poured  out  inarticulate 
prayers  with  groans  and  tears. 

When  the  music  ceased  I heard  the  priest  reading 
one  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  My  ears  drank  in  the 
solemn  tones,  and  I recognized  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist — 

“ 0 Lord  God  of  Hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou  be 
angry  against  the  prayer  of  tliy  people  ? 

“ Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears,  and 
givest  them  tears  to  drink  in  great  measure. 

“ Thou  makest  us  a strife  unto  our  neighbours  : 
and  our  enemies  laugh  among  themselves. 
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“ Turn  to  us  again,  0 God  of  Hosts,  and  cause  thy 
face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  saved  ! ” 

Inexpressible  was  the  comfort  I derived  from  every 
word  of  that  Christian  service.  Up  to  that  hour  I 
had  not  dared  to  offer  up  a prayer  to  my  offended 
God ; I had  been  sunk  beneath  the  crushing  weight 
of  black  despair.  I now  began  to  breathe  out  a few 
feeble,  broken  ejaculations  for  mercy.  I fell  on  my 
face  and  grovelled  in  the  dust,  and  exclaimed,  “Lord, 
be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.” 

Time  passed,  and  the  worshippers  departed  from  the 
church  ; hut  I was  unmolested  : my  Turkish  uniform 
repelled  the  timid  Christians,  and  thus  it  was  that  I 
lay  groaning  and  travailing  beneath  the  weight  of 
my  sins. 

All  that  night  I wrrestled  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  at  length  fell  into  a troubled  slumber ; and  I 
saw  a vision.  I saw  the  Man-God  crucified  on  Cal- 
vary, and  the  blood  flowed  from  his  wounds,  and  he 
said  to  me,  “ This  blood  is  shed  for  all  mankind,  and 
for  thee,  the  chief  of  sinners.”  The  vision  passed  ; 
and  behold  ! I saw  the  same  crucified  Man  glorified 
in  heaven,  and  I was  dazzled  with  the  wondrous 
brightness  of  his  countenance,  and  I worshipped,  and 
awoke,  trembling. 
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CHAPTER  XI Y. 

Cry  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war, 

That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth, 

With  carrion  men  groaning  for  hurial. 

I found  myself  lying  in  the  porch  of  the  church, 
and  it  was  already  the  gray  of  the  morning.  My 
heart  was  bleeding  and  broken;  I regarded  myself 
still  as  an  outcast,  the  chief  of  sinners ; one  who 
had  sinned  perhaps  the  unpardonable  sin — the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Again,  I groaned  in  the 
agony  of  my  soul,  hut  now  my  trouble  and  anguish 
found  vent  in  words  and  tears,  and  I prayed  fervently 
and  aloud  for  pardon  and  peace. 

Suddenly  I became  conscious  of  some  one  standing 
by.  I raised  my  head  and  saw  dimly  through  my 
tears  two  women,  who,  with  heads  inclined,  were 
looking  pitifully  on  me. 

Brushing  away  my  tears,  I looked  again,  and  re- 
cognized in  the  costume  of  a novice  of  a religious 
order  my  long-lost  Leonora.  A pale  sad  beauty,  as 
of  the  morning  star,  was  hers,  and  she  gazed  on  me 
sadly  and  tenderly.  She  might  have  been  a mes- 
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senger  sent  from  heaven  for  my  comfort ; the  sight 
of  her  seemed  to  bring  a holy  calm,  for  who  could 
look  on  that  face  and  not  feel  a disposition  to  adore 
the  God  who  made  it  ? She  was  beautiful  indeed, 
but  with  the  pure  and  calm  beauty  of  another  world. 
Oh  ! how  I loved  the  gentle  maiden,  not  as  of  yore, 
with  an  earthly  passion,  but  with  a pure  unselfish 
love,  as  though  I recognized  and  adored  the  being 
that  God  had  appointed  as  my  guardian  angel,  to 
guide  my  feet  into  the  ways  of  peace  and  virtue  ! 
The  mother  stood  near,  leaning  on  her  daughter, 
and  looking  compassionately  on  the  stricken  sinner. 

“ Leonora,”  I exclaimed,  “ I am  no  longer  a 
Moslem,  but  am  yet  unworthy  of  thy  regard.” 

“ Brother,”  she  answered,  and  the  soft  sweet 
tones  of  her  voice  fell  like  dew  from  heaven  upon 
my  perturbed  soul,  “ who  am  I but  a sinner  like  thy- 
self, saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ? ” 

“ Thou  a sinner,”  I cried.  “ Alas  ! alas  ! then 
what  am  I but  a depraved  being  only  deserving  of 
hell-fire  ? Leonora,  Leonora,  mine  own  beloved  one, 
leave  me  to  my  fate — nay,  rather,  pray  for  me  ; thy 
prayers  will  be  heard  in  heaven,  while  mine  are  but 
a mockery,  for,  alas  ! alas  ! I have  denied  my  Saviour 
— I have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

“ Giuseppe,  my  beloved  brother  in  Christ,  despair 
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not,  but  hear  the  blessed  words  of  God  himself — 
* Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.’  Hear  also  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah — * Come  now  and  let  us  reason 
together,  saith  the  Lord ; though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.’  ” 

“ And  are  then  these  words  for  me,  Leonora  ? 
For  me,  so  sunk,  so  depraved ; and  dost  thou,  a child 
of  God,  call  me  a brother  in  Christ  ? No,  no ! 
surely  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  a fearful  looking 
for  judgment  and  fiery  indignation.  Even  now  I see 
the  bottomless  pit  before  me,  and  nothing  but  the 
blackness  of  darkness  and  despair.  Leonora,  pray 
for  me — pray  for  the  soul  of  thy  miserable  brother.” 

“ Giuseppe,”  answered  the  maiden,  “ my  own 
beloved  brother” — and  her  voice  became  choked 
with  sobs. 

“ Daughter,”  said  the  signora,  “ the  poor  man  is 
suffering  from  a malady  we  caunot  heal ; let  us 
direct  him  to  that  man  of  God,  our  Padre  Antonio, 
that  our  brother  may  confess,  do  penance,  and,  after 
receiving  absolution,  be  once  more  admitted  to  the 
congregation  of  Christ.  Caro  Giuseppe,”  she  said, 
addressing  me,  “ arise  and  let  us  go  ; surely  you  have 
been  here  all  night.” 
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“ Here  is  indeed  that  repentance  not  to  be  re- 
pented of,”  said  Leonora.  “ Let  us  thank  our  heavenly 
Father  that  this,  our  beloved  brother,  whom  we  once 
thought  for  ever  lost,  is  plucked  as  a brand  from 
the  burning.  Arise,  Giuseppe,  and  let  us  seek  the 
padre.” 

I arose,  but  my  limbs  trembled  under  me  ; the 
figures  of  Leonora  and  her  mother  swam  before  me, 
and  I became  unconscious.  I had  fainted. 

* * * * * * # 

I lay  for  some  time  in  a state  of  dreamy  insensi- 
bility, but  I was  well  cared  for,  and  removed  to  the 
house  of  the  tahlimji.  I presently  recovered  and 
found  the  signora  pouring  a cordial  into  my  mouth, 
while  her  daughter  helped  in  restoring  me.  As  I 
opened  my  eyes  I saw  once  more  the  lovely  face  of 
the  pious  maiden,  and  a pitying  tear  fell  on  my  brow. 

I gazed  around  me,  and  saw  still  another  face 
which  I recognized,  though  much  time  had  elapsed 
since  I had  met  the  padre.  Ho  was,  however, 
scarcely  changed,  and  I knew  at  once  the  Padre 
Antonio  whom  I had  last  seen  at  Salonica. 

“ He  is  restored,  thank  God,”  said  the  worthy 
man — “ restored  to  he  like  the  Apostle  Paul — a light 
amongst  us  Christians,  for  he  lias  been  saved  as  if 
by  a miracle.  Art  thou  better,  my  son  ? ” 
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“ I am  better,”  I answered,  and  I sate  up. 

I was  now  left  alone  witb  the  padre,  and  to  him 
made  a full  and  free  confession  of  my  sins,  and 
received  at  his  hands  the  blessed  rite  of  absolution. 
He  sate  with  me  for  hours,  unfolding  the  riches  of 
Christ,  and  ere  he  left  me  a vast  load  had  fallen  from 
my  soul,  and  I was  singing  the  praises  of  God.  But, 
oh,  how  humbled  and  self-abased  I had  become  ! I 
still  felt  myself  the  least  of  men — a sinner  amongst 
sinners — but,  through  Christ,  pardoned. 

Once  more  I resumed  my  duties,  and  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Damascus  no  longer  as  a 
Moslem.  I still  wore  the  uniform  of  the  army,  and 
this  was  doubtless  a protection,  which,  however,  I 
cared  not  for,  as  martyrdom  would  now  have  been 
welcome,  for  my  whole  thoughts  were  directed 
heavenward. 

In  the  Moslem  quarter  the  shops  of  the  Christians 
were  still  closed,  for  reports  of  treachery,  bloodshed, 
and  massacres,  were  daily,  almost  hourly,  arriving. 
I walked  to  the  large  square,  where  stood  the  palace 
of  the  governor,  Ahmet  Pasha,  and  here  I saw  a 
crowd  of  ruined  and  fugitive  Christians  from  the 
villages  of  the  province,  who  had  fled  from  their 
burning  homes  and  sought  refuge  in  the  city.  They 
were  imploring  bread  and  shelter : huddled  together 
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under  the  walls  and  porches ; many  evidently  dying, 
and  all  treated  with  brutal  indifference  by  the 
authorities. 

Presently  I saw  two  gentlemen  in  European 
costume,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attended  by 
cavasses.  I recognized  them  as  consuls,  and  over- 
heard part  of  their  conversation,  which  was  in 
French. 

“ The  pasha,”  said  one,  an  aged  man,  “ is  wholly 
immoveable ; he  says  he  has  sent  troops  to  guard  the 
gates  of  the  Christian  quarter,  and  when  I repre- 
sented to  him  that  these  were  the  very  men  who 
plundered  and  murdered  at  Hasbeya,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders.” 

“ The  condition  of  the  city  is  fearful  indeed,” 
answered  the  other,  “ and  heavy  is  the  responsibility 
of  your  government,  monsieur.  On  all  sides  I hear 
that  the  Moslems  count  on  the  protection  of  England, 
and  with  that  protection  they  dare  do  anything.” 

“ I am  aware,”  answered  the  consul,  “ that 
England  would  go  great  lengths  in  protecting  a 
government  which  is  considered  necessary  to  the 
balance  of  European  power,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
massacre,  such  as  we  are  threatened  with,  I do  trust 
that  the  instigators,  whoever  they  might  be,  would  be 
punished.” 
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“ They  might,”  answered  the  other,  “if  there  were 
no  rival  Powers  in  Europe  ; but  if  France  or  Russia 
raise  their  voices,  you  will  see  what  English  jealousy 
will  do  ; it  will  protect  the  Turks,  as  it  always  has 
done,  and  in  a few  years  we  shall  hear  of  fresh  out- 
rages.” (68.) 

“ Believe  it  not,  monsieur  ; England  is  not  so  far 
fallen.  But  God  knows  whether  we  shall  survive  to 
see  the  end  of  all  this.  One  thing  is  clear  to  my 
mind  — Ahmet  Pasha  is  acting  under  some  secret 
instructions  from  Constantinople.  I have  been  in 
Turkey  for  forty  years,  and  could  always  frighten,  if 
I could  not  persuade,  a pasha,  unless  he  were  acting 
under  specific  instructions  from  his  Government. 
Well  do  I recollect,  when  at  Erzeroum,  in  1841,  how 
immoveable  was  the  pasha  ; how  he  treated  all  my 
advice  and  remonstrances  with  contempt.  A year  or 
two  afterwards  a confidential  circular  (69)  came  to 
light,  in  which  all  the  pashas  were  enjoined  by  the 
government  to  give  no  ear  to  the  advice  of  the  British 
consuls,  lest  they  should  presume  too  much  on  the 
position  which  the  action  of  their  Government  in 
restoring  Syria  had  given  them.  Then  was  the 
mystery  explained.” 

“Bon  Dicu  ! ” exclaimed  the  Frenchman;  “you 
got  what  you  deserved,  and  now  we  both  are  reaping 
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the  fruit  of  the  Crimean  war.  See,  there  is  a whole 
Christian  population  murdered  on  the  mountains, 
these  Turks  aiding  and  abetting ; and  here,  again, 
are  we  all  menaced  with  the  same  fate,  and  by  whom  ? 
by  these  self-same  Turks,  who,  but  for  us,  would  have 
been  swept  clean  out  of  Europe.”  And  the  consul 
laughed  a bitter  laugh. 

I walked  on  towards  the  Christian  quarter,  anxious 
once  more  to  see  the  Padre  Antonio,  and  to  worship 
again  in  the  Church  of  Terra  Santa.  As  I passed 
through  the  bazaars,  I was  still  more  impressed  by 
the  signs  of  danger.  I observed  bodies  of  armed  men 
parading  the  streets,  whose  countenances  alone  would 
at  once  have  condemned  them  in  any  court  of  justice. 
I asked  who  they  were,  and  was  told  they  were  the 
• newly-enrolled  Bashi  Bazooks  of  Selim  Agha-el- 
Muhaineh  and  Mustafa  Bey-el-Hawasaly.  (70.) 

“ Newly  enrolled  ! ” I exclaimed  to  the  shopkeeper 
to  whom  I addressed  myself ; “and  enrolled  for  what?” 

“I  know  not,”  said  the  man;  “ but  the  French 
consuls  asked  the  pasha  for  further  protection  for  the 
Christians,  and  those  are  the  protectors  he  has  sent ! ’ ’ 
and  the  man  laughed. 

I pursued  my  way  to  the  Christian  quarter;  hut  as 
I went,  I heard  a strange  unearthly  noise  behind  me, 
and  I turned  to  see  who  it  was  whose  voice  sounded 
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like  the  scream  of  a madman.  Close  behind  me  came 
a man,  naked  all  but  his  loins ; his  hair  hung  in 
tangled  masses  over  his  face,  his  skin  was  burned  to 
a dark  brown,  and  his  eyes  glared  -with  the  wild  fire 
of  insanity.  He  walked  and  ran  by  turns,  and  from 
time  to  time  would  stop,  and  then  gathering  dust  from 
the  earth,  would  heap  it  on  his  head. 

“ Who  is  that?”  I asked  of  a passer-by  ; “ is  he  a 
dervish  ? ” 

“ La.  He  is  no  dervish,  he  is  a Christian.  Have 
you  not  heard  of  Georgi,  the  mad  Greek  priest  of 
Hass  el  Ain  ? Last  year  the  Bashi  Bazooks  burnt  his 
house,  and  played  the  devil  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  he  has  been  thus  ever  since.” 

I observed  the  Moslems  treated  the  poor  man  with 
a sort  of  respect,  as  is  their  habit  with  those  suffering 
from  mental  maladies.  He  passed  on  his  way, 
shrieking  out  Scriptural  denunciations,  while  none 
molested  him. 

As  he  came  near  me,  he  cried,  “ Howi  ye,  for  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand ; it  shall  come  as  a destruc- 
tion from  the  Almighty  ! ” 

“ Wallah,  he  speaks  the  truth,”  said  a bystander; 
“ he  is  possessed.” 

“God  hath  visited  him,”  said  another;  “hear 
w'hat  he  says.” 
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Again  tlie  poor  wretch  flung  dust  upon  his  head, 
and  cried  out,  “ The  burden  of  Damascus  ! Behold, 
Damascus  is  taken  away  from  being  a city,  and  it 
shall  be  a ruinous  heap  ! ” And  then  beating  his 
breast,  while  fire  seemed  to  flash  from  his  eyes,  he 
cried,  “ And  I will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning, 
and  all  your  songs  into  lamentation  ; and  I will  bring 
up  sackcloth  upon  all  loins,  and  baldness  upon  every 
head  ; and  I will  make  it  as  the  mourning  of  an  only 
son,  and  the  end  thereof  as  a bitter  day.” 

The  maniac  passed  towards  the  Christian  quarter, 
and  as  he  went,  I heard  him  cry  out  again,  “ Alas  for 
the  day  ! for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as 
a destruction  from  the  Almighty  shall  it  come.”  He 
was  soon  lost  to  my  view  among  the  narrow  streets ; 
but  I heard  the  tones  of  his  shrill  voice  shrieking  out 
gloomy  warnings,  while  men  listened  and  trembled. 

On  the  day  following  this  meeting  with  the  mad 
priest,  I had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  an  entire 
reconciliation  with  my  old  friend  the  tahlimji.  He 
received  me  once  again  to  his  heart,  not  as  a possible 
son-in-law,  but  as  the  son  of  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
and  as  an  erring  Christian  restored  to  Christ’s  fold. 
He  pressed  me  in  a fatherly  embrace,  and  said  that  as 
nothing  had  so  embittered  the  evening  of  his  life  as 
my  apostasy,  so  nothing  could  give  such  consolation 
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to  him  as  my  sincere  penitence.  “ I could  have 
wished,  my  son,  that  you  had  never  erred  ; that  the 
glitter  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  craving  desire  for 
pomp  and  luxury  had  never  invaded  thy  once  honest 
heart,  for  then  I would  have  given  thee  my  daughter, 
and  lived  again  in  thy  children ; but  such  was  not  the 
will  of  Heaven,  my  son.  Nay,  weep  not  at  the  trea- 
sure thou  hast  lost  in  this  world,  it  was  thy  destiny ; 
hut  rather  thank  God  thou  hast  not  lost  thy  immortal 
soul.  We  shall  all  meet  again  in  heaven,  I trust,  and 
live  for  ever  in  closer  union  than  ever  we  have  known 
on  earth.” 

“ Woe,  woe  to  the  city  ! ” shrieked  a voice  from 
the  street.  “ Let  judgment  run  down  as  waters. 
Gird  yourselves  and  lament,  ye  priests ; howl,  ye 
ministers  of  the  altar ; come,  lie  all  night  in  sack- 
cloth ! ” 

“ The  mad  priest,”  said  the  tahlimji ; “poor  fellow  ! 
he  has  drunk  deep  of  affliction.  They  say  he  was 
tied  to  a tree  by  the  Bashi  Bazooks,  and  compelled 
to  witness  scenes  too  horrible  to  mention,  and  ever 
since  he  has  thus  wandered  about.  He  is  harmless  ; 
but,  hark,  what  a voice  he  has  ! he  supposes  the  day 
of  judgment  is  at  hand?” 

“ And  what  think  you,  my  friend,  of  our  position  ?” 
I asked.  “We  seem  to  be  in  great  danger;  it  is 
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said  that  the  Moslems  will  attack  the  Christian 
quarter,  as  they  did  ten  years  ago  at  Aleppo.  The 
authorities  seem  to  admit  that  such  an  idea  pervades 
the  minds  of  the  citizens,  by  sending  troops  to  protect 
the  gates  of  the  menaced  quarter,  as  well  as  by 
enrolling  a fresh  force  of  Bashi  Bazooks  ; but  these 
measures  are  the  worst  symptom  of  all.  The  troops 
they  have  sent  are  the  identical  men  who  helped  the 
Druses  to  massacre  the  Maronites  of  Hasbeya,  and 
the  Bashi  Bazooks  are  notorious  plunderers.  We 
are  like  a flock  of  sheep  protected  by  wolves.  May 
God  help  us !” 

“ Caro  Giuseppe,”  answered  the  old  man,  “ I have 
ceased  to  be  over-anxious ; my  dear  spouse  and  I 
desire  no  longer  residence  in  this  world,  and,  if  de- 
struction comes,  we  shall  die  together.  Our  child, 
too,  is  devoted  to  Heaven,  and  she  would  rejoice  if  her 
God  were  to  call  her  to  Himself.  And  yet  this 
deadly  peril  grieves  me  to  the  quick  ; nor  can  I see 
unmoved  fair  maidens  and  innocent  children  playing 
round  the  fountains  of  their  beautiful  court-yards, 
without  a shudder  at  what  might  happen  it  these 
ravening  wolves  were  to  break  in  upon  so  fair  a flock. 
We  are  in  God’s  hands,  and  even  yet  the  calamity 
may  be  averted.  In  truth,  to-day  there  is  much  less 
fear  than  yesterday,  and  even  some  of  the  Christians 
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are  returning  to  the  bazaars,  and  some  of  the  clerks 
and  secretaries  to  the  Government  offices.” 

‘‘Is  it  indeed  so?”  I exclaimed:  “thank  God 
for  it  ! but  how  came  this  sudden  confidence  ? ” 

“ This  morning,”  said  the  tahlimji,  “ several  of 
the  principal  Moslems  came  to  the  Christian  quarter 
and  solemnly  assured  our  people  there  was  nothing 
to  fear,  that  the  threats  and  insults  they  had  heard 
were  only  from  a few  of  the  lowest  fellows  of  the 
meidan,  and  that  all  the  principal  Moslems,  as 
well  as  the  Turkish  authorities,  would  combine  to 
protect  the  Christians  from  any  outrage.”  (71.) 

“This  is  good  news,  indeed,”  I remarked,  “and 
still  more  so,  since  the  Christians  have  faith  in  these 
assurances.” 

“ I confess  it  has  somewhat  relieved  my  mind,” 
remarked  the  tahlimji ; “ last  night,  too,  the  great 
Mustafa  Bey-el-Hawasaly  called  on  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal Christians,  and  assured  them  that  the  strongest 
measures  would  he  taken  for  their  protection.” 

“ Then  let  us  thank  God  for  this  good  news.” 
I said;  “and  let  us  rather  look  on  the  bright  than 
on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  hope  that  after 
all  the  Hasbeya  soldiers  may  not  he  called  on  to 
protect  us ; ” and,  so  saying,  we  embraced  affec- 
tionately, and  parted. 
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I walked  towards  my  own  bouse  in  the  Moslem 
quarter,  and  was  soon  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  I had  just  heard,  for  several  shops  were 
opened  in  the  Christian  bazaar,  and  here  and  there 
I met  a black-turbaned  tradesman  going  to  his  place 
of  business. 

At  length,  in  passing  the  great  mosque  of  the 
Omeiyades,  near  the  mausoleum  of  Meleh  ed  Dhaher 
Bibars,  I saw  a large  crowd  gathered,  and  curiosity 
compelled  me  to  push  forward  and  see  the  cause 
of  it.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  see  two 
Moslem  youths,  with  irons  on  their  legs,  sweeping 
the  streets.  I was  stupefied : in  a few  hours  it 
seemed  as  if  the  city  had  passed  from  Moslem  to 
Christian  domination,  and  that  the  latter  were 
wreaking  vengeance  for  a long  course  of  insult  and 
contumely.  (72.) 

“ WThat  is  this  ?”  I asked  of  a bystander.  “ What 
have  these  boys  done  ? ” 

“ What  have  they  done,  indeed  ! ” answered  the 
man  : “ they  have  done  what  is  just  and  right ; 
they  did  hut  spit  on  two  Christian  secretaries  as 
they  passed  to  the  Government  offices,  and  the 
pasha  has  put  the  hoys  in  irons.  Thus  do  we 
Mussulmans  live  to  he  trampled  on  by  the  blas- 
phemers of  our  religion.” 
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“ Shame,  shame  ! ” cried  another.  “ See  how 
these  accursed  Christians  make  us  Moslems  eat  dirt, 
and  we  submit  to  it ; shame,  shame  on  us  ! ” 

“ The  holy  fakir  said  right ! ” cried  another  : “ we 
shall  soon  see  pigs  slaughtered  and  eaten  in  our 
mosques  by  these  Ckristians  ! ” 

“ Who  will  strike  for  Mahomed,  the  apostle  of 
our  God  ? who  will  strike  a blow  for  our  religion  ? ” 
cried  a loud  voice. 

And  then  arose,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
that  voice  I knew  too  well  — the  tones  of  which 
made  me  shudder,  as  if  a demon  had  spoken — the 
voice  of  Osman,  of  Abdullah  the  dervish,  and  the 
words  rang  in  my  ears. 

“Moslems  of  Damascus,  the  firman  has  come — 
the  firman  of  the  Padishah  ; strike  for  our  religion — 
strike  for  Mahomed,  the  apostle  of  God  ! The 
Christians  are  delivered  into  your  hands  as  a spoil ; 
strike  ! kill ! slay  ! dash  the  serpent's  brood  against 
the  stones  ! Kill,  kill  the  unbelievers ! take  the 
goods,  take  the  jewels,  and  the  silver,  and  gold  ! 
deck  your  wives  with  the  silks  and  the  fine  linen  ! 
0 faithful  ! wrhy  do  you  wait  ? follow  me  ! ” 

“ Deen,  decn  ! Our  religion  commands  us  ! the 
time  of  slaughter  has  come  ! the  sun  of  slaughter 
has  arisen  ! ” such  wrere  the  cries  which  arose  at 
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once  throughout  the  crowd,  and  resolved  themselves 
into  an  angry  roar,  like  a tide  rushing  up  to  the 
beach,  threatening  to  engulf  the  incautious  wan- 
derers. A loud  fierce  murmur  was  that  surging  of 
voices,  and  a cold  shudder  passed  through  my  frame 
as  I saw  the  rush  of  bloodthirsty  demons  towards 
the  Christian  quarter.  (73.) 

My  stupefaction  was  hut  for  a moment,  for  the 
thought  of  Leonora  came,  and  a frenzy  seized  me. 
I,  too,  joined  the  mob;  and,  rushing  with  the  angry 
tide  through  the  narrow  streets,  choked  with  dust, 
bruised  with  the  rude  contact  of  excited  men,  I was 
borne  along  both  by  my  own  impulse  and  the  frenzy 
of  the  demons  that  surrounded  me. 

We  neared  the  Christian  quarter,  and  now,  I 
thought,  “ surely  the  soldiers  placed  to  guard  the 
entrance  will  show  some  resistance — will,  at  least, 
cause  some  parley,  and  then  possibly  the  madness 
of  the  multitude  may  he  diverted.” 

Not  for  a moment  was  the  crowd  stayed,  but 
onwards  it  swept,  with  the  bayonets  of  the  regu- 
lars gleaming  in  the  van. 

Then  arose  shrieks,  groans,  and  loud  cursings ; 
then  were  heard  the  crash  of  broken  doors,  the  yells 
of  bloodthirsty  maniacs,  the  wild  cries  of  despair, 
women’s  voices  shrieking  as  their  homes  were  in- 
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vaded,  and  they  saw  the  lowest  ruffians  seize  on 
the  fair  and  delicately  nurtured  girls  whom  they 
tore  from  the  embraces  of  their  murdered  parents. 

It  seemed  as  if  I had  been  endowed  with  super- 
natural strength  and  gifted  with  invulnerability,  for 
I tore  through  that  bloody  crowd,  and  aimed  for  the 
house  where  dwelt  my  beloved  Leonora.  At  one 
time,  despite  my  efforts,  I was  wedged  in  amongst 
a mass  of  struggling  demons,  and  I felt  beneath 
my  feet  the  quivering  bodies  of  their  victims  ; still 
I struggled,  and  was  thus  borne  through  a door- 
way, where  already  the  work  of  destruction  had 
commenced. 

In  spite  of  my  frenzy,  my  mind  took  in  at  a glance 
the  whole  scene.  The  courtyard  was  of  carved 
marble,  the  sculptured  foliage  of  which  was  richly 
gilded.  In  the  centre  rose  a fair  fountain  over- 
hung with  orange-trees,  the  whole  forming  a lovely 
scene  of  domestic  luxury  and  refinement.  The 
citizens  and  soldiers,  with  officers,  too,  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Sultan,  were  hacking  at  the  marble 
ornaments,  and  hewing  down  the  orange-trees.  The 
fountain  was  soon  made  hideous  by  the  gory  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  first  mangled,  and  then  flung 
into  the  bason.  Innocent  children  were  filling  the 
air  with  shrieks,  and  vainly  calling  on  their  mothers, 
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whose  slaughtered  remains  now  choked  those  limpid 
waters  that  had  once  mirrored  their  fair  laughing 
faces. 

“ Save  me,  save  me  ! ” shrieked  out  a lovely  girl, 
who,  as  I turned  my  face,  was  in  a moment  carried 
off  by  a filthy  desert  Arab  to  he  the  sport  of  his 
brutal  lusts.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  follow 
him ; Leonora  was  still  in  my  thoughts,  and  my 
heart  burned  with  the  fire  of  hell  when  I pictured  to 
myself  her  fair  and  innocent  form  in  the  hands  of  a 
similar  ruffian. 

By  a desperate  effort  (and  I thank  God  that  such 
strength  was  given  me)  I sprang  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  thus  got  into  another  street,  and,  keeping  in 
view  the  direction  of  the  house  I was  in  quest  of,  I 
travelled  on,  finding  some  streets  as  yet  unoccupied 
by  the  mob. 

At  last,  as  I approached  the  quarter,  I heard  again 
the  same  hoarse  murmur  of  voices,  the  same  shrieks 
and  yells  ; the  work  of  plunder  was  here  again,  and 
my  own  Leonora — alas,  alas  ! I may  he  too  late  ; 
but  I will  not  survive  her  ; I will  perish,  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  demons  who  have  invaded  that 

O 

sweet  home. 

I sprang  over  a wall,  I leaped  into  another  lane, 
and  came  at  once  into  a mob  of  excited  Moslems. 
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They  were  armed  with  swords,  daggers,  clubs,  and 
knives ; their  clothes  were  torn  and  bloody,  their  bared 
arms  gory  to  the  elbows.  Most  of  them  were  laden 
with  a mass  of  heterogeneous  plunder  ; but  there  was 
silence  amongst  them  ; they  had  halted,  and  some 
sort  of  parley  was  going  on. 

“ Surely  the  pasha  has  interfered,”  I thought, 
“ even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  the  mob  are  checked  : 
they  are  falling  back.” 

I pushed  on  to  the  foremost  rank  of  plunderers, 
and  there,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  my  astonished 
eyes  encountered  the  figure  of  a Moslem  warrior 
in  chain  armour,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and 
mounted  on  a splendid  steed.  He  was  facing  the 
mob  ; and  by  his  side  were  turbaned  men  of  swarthy 
mien,  and  foreign  costume,  grasping  long-barrelled 
guns,  which  they  levelled  at  the  faces  of  the  hellish 
crew  before  them.  Behind  these  warriors  were  a 
wretched  crowd  of  Christians,  cowering  and  bewailing 
the  loss  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 

The  Moslem  warrior  spoke,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  rang  through  the  crowd  like  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet. 

“ Dogs,  and  the  offspring  of  dogs  ! fall  back,  or  I 
will  send  your  accursed  souls  to  the  belly  of  hell. 
You  know  me : I,  Abd-el-Kader,  of  Algeria,  have 
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lived  among  you  for  some  time.  I know  you  to  be 
men  of  white  livers,  pimps  and  scoundrels.  You 
call  yourselves  Moslems ; out  upon  you,  I spit  on 
you,  I defile  the  graves  of  your  fathers,  dogs  that  they 
were.  You  Moslems  ! You  descendants  of  the 
warrior  Prophet,  who  smote  Christendom  with  his 
sword  ! You  can  but  make  war  on  women  and  chil- 
dren ; you  dare  not  strike  an  armed  man.  Begone 
to  your  foul  dens,  or  I will  give  your  base  carcases 
to  the  dogs.”  (74.) 

The  mob  fell  back  abashed,  not  a hand  was  stirred 
in  the  presence  of  the  hero  of  the  Moulaia ; but  the 
wretches  murmured  and  growled  like  angry  wolves. 
I rushed  forward,  the  crowd  let  me  pass.  I shouted 
aloud,  “ Abd-el-Kader,  I seek  your  protection,”  and 
rushed  to  his  party,  who  opened  their  ranks  to  receive 
me.  A shriek  from  a woman  was  that  instant  heard 
following  close  on  my  words ; a movement  was  seen 
amongst  the  rescued  Christians,  and  Leonora  rushed 
into  my  arms.  I clasped  her  fair  form,  with  a fervid 
and  convulsive  embrace.  I felt  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  and  the  pulses  of  my  own  frame  throbbed  in 
unison  with  those  of  my  beloved,  adored  Leonora.  It 
was  a moment  of  mingled  agony  and  delight,  and  I 
could  willingly  have  died  in  that  dear  embrace. 

But  I felt,  too,  that  gentle  bosom  heaving  and 
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shaking  with  sobs ; and  then  she  murmured  out,  in 
a broken  voice,  “ Alas  ! alas  ! I am  now  an  orphan  ! ” 
And  then,  suddenly  disengaging  herself,  she  ex- 
claimed, “ Brother,  this  is  not  seemly  ; let  us  stand 
apart and  her  pale  face  was  suffused  with  a burning 
blush. 

“Leonora,”  I exclaimed,  “what  is  this  I hear? 
Where  are  your  parents  ? ” 

She  covered  her  face,  and  her  whole  frame  shook 
•with  an  agony  of  grief.  “ They  are  gone,”  she 
said,  hoarsely ; “ they  are  slain  ; and,  see,  their  blood 
stained  the  skirts  of  my  robe  ! ” 

“ Alas  ! these  are  evil  days,”  I answered. 

Just  then  Abd-el-Kader  gave  the  order  to  ad- 
vance, and,  guided  and  guarded  by  his  Algerines,  we 
took  our  way  to  the  Castle — a large  and  mournful 
group  of  rescued  Christians ; rescued,  hut  bereft  of 
home,  of  parents,  of  children,  and  of  all  that  makes 
life  dear. 

We  were  admitted  to  the  Castle-yard,  and  there, 
like  houseless  dogs,  lay  a vast  crowd  of  Christians, 
while  in  the  distance  was  seen  the  lurid  glare  of 
their  burning  homes  ; and  the  shouts  and  yells  of 
exultant  murderers  were  borne  upon  the  evening 
breeze. 
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He  asked  no  question,  all  were  answered  now 
By  the  first  glance  of  that  still  marble  brow. 

It  was  enough,  she  died,  what  recked  it  how  ! 

The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 

The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears, 

The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate 
Was  reft  at  once,  and  he  deserved  his  fate, 

But  did  not  feel  it  less. 

We  were  saved  from  the  red-handed  murderers  who 
now  were  engaged  in  sacking  the  Christian  quarter, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  houses. 

It  was  a ghastly  multitude  that  crowded  the  Castle  - 
yard,  and  most  of  them  were  widows  and  orphans. 
The  sky  was  blackened  with  dense  masses  of  smoke, 
which  hung  like  a pall  over  the  doomed  city.  The 
miserable  hand  of  Christians  around  me  were  like 
unto  the  crew  of  a shipwrecked  vessel,  escaped  on  a 
barren  rock,  likely  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,  or  even 
to  be  swept  away  to  destruction  by  the  rising  tide,  for 
there  wTere  not  wanting  threats,  as  well  as  jeers,  from 
the  brutal  Turkish  soldiers  who  were  now  our  sole 
protectors. 
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From  time  to  time  Abd-el-Kader  would  bring  in 
another  batch  of  fugitives,  who  were  grudgingly 
allowed  to  he  in  the  dust  of  the  Castle  enclosure, 
thankful  to  have  escaped  immediate  torture  and 
death.  But  what  tongue  could  even  faintly  describe 
the  horrible  sufferings  of  these  poor  houseless 
wretches  ! Amongst  them  were  several  of  those  who, 
some  days  ago,  had  fled  from  their  burning  villages 
when  sacked  by  the  Druses,  and  had  sought  the 
Turkish  head-quarters  as  a place  of  safety.  When 
once  more  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
flames  and  bloodshed,  again  hunted,  even  to  their  last 
resting-place,  by  bloodthirsty  demons,  what  wonder 
was  it  that  reason  left  them  ; and  that,  while  some 
sat  mopping  and  mowing,  staring  and  jabbering, 
in  all  the  helplessness  of  idiotcy,  others  shrieked, 
cursed,  sang,  and  laughed,  in  the  wildest  frenzy  of 
insanity?  (75.) 

What  a night  of  horror  was  that  passed  in  the 
Castle-yard  ! At  length  day  dawned,  and  then  came 
a lull  in  the  storm.  The  plunderers  rested  through 
exhaustion,  and  their  victims  either  slept  in  the  arms 
of  death,  or  were  hidden  in  wells,  sewers,  in  some 
Mussulman  houses,  or  had  half  buried  themselves  in 
the  ruins  of  their  homes.  (76.) 

I had  never  strayed  far  from  Leonora ; and  now 
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that  day  had  dawned,  I sought  her.  She  slept  quietly 
and  profoundly,  as  if  safe  in  her  earliest  home. 

Her  fair  pale  face,  pillowed  on  her  arm,  showed  no 
traces  of  the  horrors  she  had  gone  through.  A single 
tress  of  her  dark  raven  hair  strayed  over  her  temple, 
the  blue  veins  of  which  were  just  visible  through  the 
transparent  skin  of  exquisite  purity.  I stooped,  and, 
breathing  a prayer  for  forgiveness  if  my  act  were  sinful, 
I gently  severed  with  my  knife  a portion  of  that  silken 
tress,  which  I laid  next  my  heart. 

Long  did  I look  on  that  most  perfect  of  God’s 
creatures,  perfect  in  body  and  soul — a woman,  indeed, 
whose  noble  heart  and  mind  were  enshrined  in  a 
frame  of  more  than  earthly  beauty. 

While  thus  I gazed,  the  long-lashed  eyelids  were 
raised : the  glorious  eyes  were  uncovered  to  the  light 
of  day.  At  first  an  expression  of  wonderment  passed 
over  them,  then  a shade  of  agony,  and  their  bright- 
ness was  dimmed  by  overflowing  tears  which  trickled 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  Once  more  she  caught  sight 
of  me,  and  a look  of  ineffable  tenderness  greeted  me 
as  I hade  her  seek  consolation  in  God,  and  mourn  not 
as  one  without  hope. 

“Dear  brother,”  she  answered,  “you  are  right; 
this  is  not  the  hour  for  weeping,  but  for  action  ; and 
though  at  times  I am  tempted  to  receive  thanklessly 
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the  hfe  that  has  been  spared  me,  and  to  wish  I had 
died  with  the  martyrs  whose  blood  quenches  the  dust 
of  those  ruins,  I am  soon  recalled  to  my  better  self 
by  the  sight  of  these  poor  helpless  women  and 
children.  Giuseppe,  what  can  be  done  for  them  ? 
I will  pray  with  them,  and  comfort  those  I can ; 
but  bread  and  water  are  urgently  needed  : they  are 
dying  of  hunger  and  thirst.  What  can  we  do  ? you 
are  an  officer  of  the  Sultan  ; will  not  the  pasha  listen 
to  you  ? ” 

“Leonora,”  I cried,  “your  tender  thoughtfulness 
puts  me  to  shame.  I will  see  what  can  be  done  ; I 
will  go  at  once.” 

I went  to  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  and,  emboldened 
by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  no  less  than  by  my 
own  contempt  of  death,  I demanded  to  see  Ahmet 
Pasha. 

“ He  is  in  his  harem,”  answered  a servant  to  whom 
I addressed  myself. 

“ But  see,”  I exclaimed,  “ here  is  a crowd  of 
women  and  children  who  are  starving : they  want 
bread  and  water ; go,  my  friend,  and  tell  him  so.” 

“ What ! disturb  the  pasha  to  ask  for  bread  for 
those  ghiaours  ! What  dirt  are  you  eating,  my 
friend  ? Who  are  you  that  comes  with  this  mad 
message  ? ” 
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“ I am  a hekim  of  the  hospital,  I answered  ; I am 
‘ meeri  ’ (employed  hy  Government),  and  have  a right 
to  look  after  these  poor  people.  Haidi,  come,  my 
brother,  go  ask  the  pasha.” 

“ If  you  are  a hekim  of  the  hospital,  you  have  to 
look  after  good  Mussulmans.  What  are  these 
ghiaours,  that  you  should  be  anxious  about  them  ? ” 
said  the  Turk. 

“ They  are  Christians,”  I replied ; “ I also  am  a 
Christian,  glory  be  to  God  ! ” and  so  saying,  I turned 
away,  with  the  curses  of  the  Turk  ringing  in  my 
ears. 

I now  reflected  what  was  to  be  done,  and  deter- 
mined to  seek  advice  and  assistance  of  any  consul 
I could  find ; and  with  that  view  wended  my  way 
towards  the  residence  of  the  French  consul. 

It  was  now  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning ; the 
city  had  awoke  from  its  slumbers,  and  the  incom- 
plete work  of  yesterday  had  recommenced.  As  I 
walked  towards  the  consulate,  I met  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  laden  with  plunder  of  the  most 
varied  kind.  They  led  goats  and  asses,  pet  lambs 
and  kids ; they  carried  china  vases,  pieces  of  sculp- 
tured marble,  hales  of  silk,  mattresses,  pieces  of 
European  furniture,  and  bundles  of  clothes  in  won- 
drous confusion.  Then,  again,  I met  a Turkish 
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officer  with  pockets  crammed  with  the  more  valuable 
plunder,  probably  jewels  and  gold ; while  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a bishop’s  crozier  tom  from  a mur- 
dered prelate,  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  This 
Turk  was  a plunderer  of  plunderers,  having  made 
the  murderers  disgorge  for  his  benefit.  (77.) 

I soon  reached  the  consul’s  house,  and  found  it 
choked  with  Christian  fugitives  whom  he  was  feeding 
out  of  his  scanty  resources.  Seeing  me  enter,  his 
eyes  kindled,  and  his  face  flushed  with  indignation. 
Pointing  to  the  woe-hegone  widows  and  orphans 
huddled  together  on  the  floor  of  the  court-yard,  he 
exclaimed, 

“ Behold  the  victims  of  your  accursed  Govern- 
ment ! hut  know  that  all  Christendom  will  demand 
vengeance  for  this  black  deed,  and  if,  amidst  the 
horrors  that  surround  me,  I can  extract  one  drop  of 
consolation,  it  is,  that  this  bloody  drama  has  destroyed 
that  foul  government  which  for  four  hundred  years 
has  weighed  as  a curse  upon  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  The  blood  of  these  martyrs,  thank 
God,  has  not  been  shed  in  vain ; not  even  England 
will  protect  you  now.  Look  at  these  bereaved  women 
and  children ; I ask  you  not  to  pity  them,  for  such 
a sentiment  never  harboured  in  the  breast  of  a 
Turk  ; hut  I bid  you  mark  these  wituesses  of  your 
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barbarity,  and  remember  the  sight  you  now  behold, 
when  you  see  the  consequences  in  the  occupation  of 
your  cities  by  a foreign  army.” 

“ Monsieur  le  Consul,”  I replied,  “ your  reproaches 
are  just,  but  they  are  ill  directed ; the  uniform  which 
I blush  to  wear  covers  no  Turk,  but  a European, 
whose  heart  is  wrung  with  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
Christians,  in  whose  behalf  even  now  he  comes 
to  invoke  your  assistance.” 

“Pardon,  mille  pardons,”  exclaimed  the  excited 
Frenchman.  “ No  insult  could  be  greater  than  to 
suppose  you  a Turk ; and  I beg  you  will  hold  me 
blameless,  since  your  uniform  misguided  me.  I beg 
you  will  enter,  monsieur.  Here,  also,  is  Monsieur 
the  Consul  of  England.”  So  saying,  I was  pre- 
sented to  that  functionary. 

“ And  now  let  me  repeat  before  this  gentleman, 
Monsieur  le  Consul,”  said  the  Frenchman,  “ that  I 
rejoice  in  the  thought  that  this  hideous  massacre  will 
be  the  signal  for  a reversal  of  British  policy  as 
regards  this  country.  England  is  too  generous  to 
take  the  part  of  these  butchers  against  their  victims ; 
she  dare  not  weigh  her  supposed  advantages  against 
the  weal  of  Christendom,  of  humanity,  and  of 
civilization.  I repeat,  the  policy  of  England  will 
now  be  changed ; she  will  act  frankly,  in  unison 
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with  the  other  great  Powers,  and  Turkey  will  be 
overawed.” 

“ That  public  opinion  in  England  will  receive  a 
shock,  I doubt  not,”  answered  the  Englishman  ; “ but 
I am  not  sure  that  even  this  massacre  will  produce  a 
reversal  of  policy  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  a 
ruling  principle  with  our  foremost  statesmen.  No 
politician  would  deliberately  invent  the  Turks  or 
their  religion,  and  it  is  only  because  they  happen  to 
be  here  that  it  is  thought  expedient  to  make  the  best 
of  their  existence.  Suppose  we  drive  out  the  Turks, 
whom  are  we  to  put  in  their  place  ? ” (78.) 

“ Dieu  de  Dieu  ! ” exclaimed  the  Frenchman, 
“you  talk  as  if  the  Turks  had  a government  which 
in  some  way  resembled  those  of  Europe.  Call  you 
this  a government,  or  anarchy  ? You  ask  whom  we 
are  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  Turks.  When  it  is 
expedient  to  drive  rats  out  of  a house,  do  you  hesitate 
and  ask  what  you  are  to  put  in  their  place  ? When 
you  hunt  wolves  out  of  a country,  do  you  seek  to 
introduce  other  ravenous  beasts  ? Could  any  revo- 
lutionary or  anarchical  rule  be  worse  than  this,  and 
might  not  anything  he  better  ? It  is  well  to  hesitate 
when  dealing  with  nations,  lest  any  rash  experiments 
might  create  a state  of  things  worse  than  the  last ; 
but  here  any  experiment  would  be  safe,  since  things 
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are  so  bad  that  human  nature  could  produce  nothing 
worse.  What  has  been  the  history  of  Syria  since  the 
expulsion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  by  England  ? Has  there 
been  any  government,  or  anything  resembling  a 
government,  or  has  it  not  rather  been  an  anarchy  in 
which  the  fellest  passions  of  men  have  had  full  sway, 
unchecked  by  law  ? and  may  you  not  say  the  same  of 
every  other  part  of  the  empire  up  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  ruled  by  the  foreign  em- 
bassies ? What  a striking  illustration  of  Turkish 
rule  was  that  which  occurred  but  a few  months  ago 
when  Mohammed  Pasha  nominated  a local  chief  to 
the  government  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Lebanon  ! Do  you  not  remember  that  a more  power- 
ful rival  met  him  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  his 
district,  routed  his  guards,  and  cut  off  his  head  ! 
Having  done  this,  the  murderer  wrote  to  inform  the 
pasha,  whose  answer  was,  ‘ It  is  of  no  consequence ; 
give  me  a hundred  purses,  and  name  what  governor 
you  please.’  (79.)  And  this  is  the  so-called  govern- 
ment you  English  fear  to  lose  lest  something  worse 
should  occur.  Do  you,  then,  dread  a worse  fate  for 
the  suffering  populations,  or  do  you,  with  a demoniac 
selfishness,  fear  lest  any  Power  more  independent  of 
England  should  take  the  place  of  the  Porte  ? Your 
statesmen  must  know  the  real  condition  of  the 
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country;  all  your  travellers  without  exception  tell 
hut  one  story,  so  that  ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded. 
Can  you,  then,  look  unmoved  on  massacres, 
spoliations,  and  tortures,  and  uphold  this  state 
of  things  for  some  supposed  advantage  to  your- 
selves ? ” 

“ But  what,  after  all,  is  French  policy?  ” exclaimed 
the  British  consul.  “ Do  you  propose  a modem 
crusade  ? do  you  wish  to  drive  the  Sultan  out  of 
the  country,  and  if  so.  whom  will  you  put  in  his 
place  ? ” 

“ Monsieur,  our  policy  is  not  so  frantic  as  you  may 
suppose,”  replied  the  Frenchman.  “ A crusade  has 
never  yet  been  proposed  by  France ; nay,  we  have 
even  supported  Turkey  against  foreign  enemies  ; 
wrongly  so  in  my  own  opinion : but  in  so  doing  we 
have  paid  our  tribute  to  the  balance  of  power ; we 
have,  however,  always  regarded  the  Turkish  empire 
as  in  a state  of  disintegration,  and  have  therefore 
aided  the  foundation  of  new  States  which  were  endea- 
vouring to  establish  themselves  from  its  ruins ; and 
thus  did  we  support  the  ambition  of  Mehemed  Ali 
when  we  saw  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  founding  a 
strong  government  in  Syria,  under  which  life  and 
property  were  secure.  Years  ago,  did  not  our 
minister,  M.  Guizot,  speak  prophetically  to  Lord 
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Melbourne,  when  he  said,  ‘ The  Sultan,  who  has  been 
unable  to  defend  or  recover  Syria  with  his  own  forces, 
will  be  equally  unable  to  govern  it ; and  Europe, 
who  gives  it  back  to  him,  will  be  incessantly  com- 
promised, and  compelled  to  interfere  either  to  pre- 
serve that  country  to  him,  or  to  protect  it  against 
him.  There  are  Christian  populations  there  who 
will  be  disturbed,  plundered,  and  oppressed  by  the 
Turks  in  an  intolerable  manner.  We  have  tradi- 
tional duties  towards  them  ; their  sufferings  and 
clamours  will  excite  European  sympathy.  The 
administration  of  Mehemed  Ali  in  that  province 
wants  neither  force  nor  a certain  degree  of  religious 
equity  ; let  it  remain  in  his  hands  ; we  shall  seldom 
hear  it  mentioned,  and  that  portion  of  the  East  will 
enjoy  a gleam  of  peace,  and  afford  a little  serenity  to 
Europe.’*  Were  ever  words  more  prophetic  ? Is  not 
every  line  of  this  statesmanlike  speech  verified  ? 
And  now,  my  dear  colleague,  you  cannot  deny  that 
every  ruffian  throughout  the  country  invokes  the  aid 
and  countenance  of  England,  and  believes  that  in 
exterminating  the  Christians  he  is  inflicting  an  in- 
jury on  France,  and  making  himself  serviceable  to 
Great  Britain.” 

“ The  question  is,  indeed,  a difficult  one,”  replied 

* Guizot’s  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
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the  Englishman.  “ The  Turks  know  how  perplexed 
Europe  is  to  find  any  substitute  for  their  rule,  and 
how  jealous  the  great  Powers  are  of  each  other,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  origin  of  man}'  of  their  mis- 
deeds. I agree  with  you  fully  in  your  estimate  of 
the  Turks  ; an  experience  of  forty  years  has  given 
me  a Turcophobia  ; still,  how  demoralized  are  the 
Christians : look  at  the  subordinate  Christian  rulers 
of  the  country ; look  at  them  bishops,  how  they  tyran- 
nize over  and  fleece  their  flocks.  Supposing  the 
Turks  removed,  do  you  think  any  native  Christian 
government  would  he  better,  even  if  any  were 
allowed  to  reign  in  peace  ? But  there  are  such  a 
number  of  warring  churches,  that  they  would  all  be 
fighting  amongst  each  other.” 

“ My  dear  colleague,”  replied  the  Frenchman, 
“ many  of  your  objections  are  answered  already. 
Look  at  Servia : she  has  now  been  practically  inde- 
pendent for  fifty  years,  and  she  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of  in  Europe,  so  peaceably  and  well  governed 
has  she  been  by  native  princes ; and  so  great  has 
been  the  forbearance  of  her  people  that — in  spite  of 
Turkish  garrisons  planted  in  her  midst  by  a truckling 
European  diplomacy,  garrisons  which  demoralize  all 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  — she  has  kept  the 
peace,  and  made  marvellous  efforts  for  the  advance  of 
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her  people  in  moral  and  material  well-being.  Sup- 
posing Serna  had  been  on  the  sea-coast,  and  Eng- 
land had  handed  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Turkey,  what  would  now  have  been  her  state  ? The 
question  is  answered  by  crossing  her  frontiers  and 
witnessing  the  anarchy  of  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Albania.  Again,  look  at  Greece,  deprived  by  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  of  her  most  fertile  provinces  and 
islands,  unsatisfactory  as  her  state  may  be,  dis- 
appointing as  it  is  to  the  ardent  hopes  of  Pliil- 
hellenes,  I yet  assert  that,  both  in  material  and 
moral  advancement,  she  is  hundreds  of  years  in 
advance  of  the  best  Turkish  province.  (80.)  You 
speak  of  the  demoralized  priests  and  hierarchs  of 
the  Christians  of  Turkey  : how  could  it  be  otherwise 
when,  practically,  these  men  are  appointed  by  Turks'? 
While  conversing  with  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, I have  seen  a black  eunuch  from  the 
palace  enter,  and,  with  the  most  insulting  arrogance, 
demand  an  appointment  for  a worthless  priest  who 
by  some  base  arts  had  made  himself  agreeable  to  the 
Yalide  Sultan.”  (81.) 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  I lost  all  patience, 
and  ventured  to  interrupt  the  consul,  by  telling  him 
that  the  rescued  Christians  of  the  castle  were  in 
urgent  need  of  bread ; and  that,  unless  some  Euro- 
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pean  influence  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  pasha, 
they  would  probably  starve.  On  hearing  this,  both 
the  consuls,  with  noble  self-devotion,  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  pasha,  and  demand  rations  for  the  fugitives 
in  the  castle  yard. 

“ Possibly  we  may  be  successful,”  said  the  English- 
man, “ though  hitherto  the  man  has  been  deaf  to 
every  remonstrance  and  every  suggestion  from  me 
and  my  colleagues.” 

“ As  for  me,”  exclaimed  the  Frenchman,  “ I con- 
fess my  greatest  difficulty  now  is  to  refrain  from 
bitter  reproaches.  The  stolidity,  the  immovable 
obstinacy,  of  the  man  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors 
is  what  drives  me  mad.  Monsieur,  I declare  to 
you  I would  give  my  life  at  this  moment  to  see 
these  brutal  Turks  driven  into  the  centre  of  Asia 
from  whence  they  came.” 

While  the  horses  were  being  saddled  I learned 
that  several  Europeans  were  killed,  that  an  English 
missionary  had  been  shot  in  the  streets,  that 
the  house  of  the  American  vice-consul,  who  was 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  Belgian  vice-consul,  were 
burned  to  the  ground,  though  the  inmates  had  made 
a timely  retreat,  and  escaped  the  fate  intended  for 
them.  (82.) 

The  consuls  presently  mounted,  and  taking  with 
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them  their  cavasses,  and  leaving  some  of  Abd-el- 
Kader’s  men  to  guard  the  house,  they  took  their 
■way  to  the  castle,  while  I went  to  the  hospital  to 
look  after  some  sick  soldiers. 

There  I found  the  invalids  loudly  jubilant  at  the 
massacre.  Many  of  their  comrades  had  brought 
portions  of  Christian  plunder,  for  which  they  were 
trafficking.  Their  talk  was  of  Islam,  of  the  sword 
of  the  Prophet,  and  of  approaching  triumphs  over 
Christendom.  I was  glad  when  my  duties  were 
over,  and  I could  direct  my  steps  towards  the  castle 
yard. 

As  I walked  through  the  city  new  scenes  of  horror 
awaited  me.  While  passing  through  the  street  of 
Bein-es-Surein,  I met  Sheikh  Abdullah-el-Haleby, 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  Ulema,  a man  whose  office 
might  be  analogous  to  that  of  a Christian  bishop,  an 
expounder  of  the  Koran,  a leader  of  prayers,  and 
a shining  light  of  Islam.  This  man  I met,  at  the 
head  of  a crowd  of  armed  Moslems,  going  through 
the  streets  of  the  Moslem  quarters,  and  deliberately 
stopping  at  each  house,  and  demanding  that  any 
fugitive  Christians,  who  possibly  might  have  found 
shelter  with  the  better-hearted  Moslems,  should  bo 
forthwith  given  up.  This  was,  indeed,  a new  and 
more  horrid  phase  than  any  I had  yet  seen.  Could 
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these  men  really  mean  to  murder  these  wretched 
creatures,  to  whom  it  may  have  seemed  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  passed  ? No : surely  they 
were  about  to  secure  them,  and  lead  them  to  a place 
of  safety.  Yet  when  I saw  the  relentless  faces  of 
the  men  surrounding  the  holy  sheikh,  my  heart  mis- 
gave me.  I was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  After 
some  parley  at  the  door  of  a Moslem  house,  a loud 
shout  of  exultation  was  raised,  and  a figure,  as  of 
a miller,  for  he  was  covered  with  flour,  was  hustled 
and  kicked  out  of  the  doorway.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  wretch  had  buried  himself  in  flour  as  a 
hiding-place.  I stood  transfixed : he  was  seized  and 
thrown  on  the  ground,  a keen  knife  was  handed  to  a 
man  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  who  knelt  on  the  victim, 
and  his  throat  was  then  and  there  cut,  precisely  like 
that  of  a sheep.  I turned  and  hurried  on,  sick  at 
heart,  and  glad  at  the  moment  that  I had  escaped 
with  my  life.  (83.) 

Arrived  at  the  castle,  I found  that  the  consul  had 
been  successful  in  his  mission,  and  some  rations 
were  being  delivered  to  the  starving  multitude  by 
the  jeering  Turkish  soldiers,  who  pretended  they 
were  feeding  dogs,  and  laughingly  indulged  in  the 
coarsest  jests  while  they  performed  this  duty.  As  I 
entered  the  yard,  and  traversed  the  lanes  of  misery, 
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I soon  discovered  Leonora,  actively  engaged  in  feed- 
ing and  helping  the  fainting  widows  and  children. 
One  little  feminine  trait  in  her  lovely  character  did 
not  escape  me.  While  all  around  the  poor  women 
were  steeped  in  squalid  misery,  covered  with  dust, 
bedaubed  with  dirt,  and  altogether  unsightly,  the 
sweet  Italian  maiden  had  somehow  contrived  to  per- 
form some  ablutions,  to  bind  up  her  raven  hair,  and 
to  arrange,  with  scrupulous  neatness,  her  plain 
religious  robe.  Her  face  wore  an  expression  of 
divine  calm,  while  she  poured  words  of  pious  consola- 
tion into  the  ears  of  the  desolate  and  afflicted.  As 
she  moved  along  in  her  errand  of  mercy,  I felt 
tempted  to  kneel  and  worship  one  who  seemed  more 
of  heaven  than  of  earth.  The  little  children,  some 
of  them  young  enough  to  have  almost  forgotten  the 
fright  of  the  previous  day,  smiled  and  prattled  to  her 
as  she  stooped  to  kiss  them,  and  to  help  to  remove 
the  foul  traces  of  misery  from  their  bodies,  while 
she  constantly  and  actively  supplied  cool  water  to 
their  parched  lips.  Blessed  Leonora  ! thou  wert  not 
far  from  the  gates  of  heaven. 

“ Giuseppe,”  said  she,  “ there  is  one  service  I 
would  yet  ask  of  you  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  may 
Heaven  protect  you.  See,  in  yon  corner  lies  a poor 
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woman  who  has  just  given  birth  to  a child ; the  little 
innocent  is  naked ; we  have  nothing  to  protect  his 
body  from  the  sun.  Can  you  not  seek  in  the  bazaar 
some  garment  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? ” 

“ I will  go  at  once,”  I answered  ; “ hut  tell  me, 
Leonora,  is  there  nothing  else  that  I can  do  at  the 
same  time ; perhaps  after  I am  gone  something  more 
may  occur  to  you.” 

“ If  not  impossible,”  she  said,  “ can  you  procure  a 
cordial  for  the  poor  Christian  woman — something 
more,  at  least,  than  this  bread  and  water  ? and  yet  I 
dread  your  running  risks.  Pray  hasten  back ; I 
know  not  what  danger  there  may  now  he  in  the  city, 
hut  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rage  of  the  multitude  is 
appeased  by  the  bloody  sacrifice,  and  that  all  is  now 
quiet.” 

“ Let  us  hope  so,”  I answered  ; for  I would  not 
disquiet  her  by  telling  of  the  horrid  scene  I had  just 
witnessed,  and  so  I hastened  away  to  the  bazaar  to 
purchase  a little  infantile  clothing,  and  some  better 
food  for  those  who  most  needed  it. 

The  traffic  of  the  city  was  so  entirely  interrupted 
that  I had  much  difficulty  in  finding  a shop  of  any 
kind  open  ; and  when  at  length  I found  an  old  man, 
too  old,  apparently,  to  have  joined  in  the  tumult,  he 
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was  so  stupid  and  drivelling  that  it  was  long  before 
I could  make  him  understand  my  wants,  and  still 
longer  before  his  trembling  hands  could  deal  out 
what  was  required.  I was  naturally  impatient  to 
rejoin  Leonora,  so  that  this  delay  fretted  me.  At 
length,  I received  the  little  parcel  of  clothing,  and 
then  had  to  go  in  search  of  a butcher’s  shop.  To 
find  one  of  these  open  was  a still  more  difficult  task, 
and  when  at  last  I discovered  one,  I hesitated  to  do 
my  errand,  as  it  was  evident  what  work  the  butcher 
had  been  engaged  in.  He  was  as  truculent-looking 
a ruffian  as  any  I had  met,  and  with  him  in  his 
shop  were  a group  of  fellows  dividing  a heap  of 
plunder.  I had  to  wait  ere  I could  he  attended  to, 
during  which  time  I heard  them  relating,  and  boast- 
ing of  their  deeds  of  crime.  They  complained  loudly 
that  the  Nizam  had  taken  the  cream  of  their  plunder 
from  them.  “ Wallah,”  said  one,  “ I tore  off  a 
necklace  and  earrings  that  would  have  bought  me  a 
house  and  land,  when  one  of  those  Turkish  officers 
set  two  of  the  Nizam  upon  me,  and  made  me  give 
them  up ; but  I sent  the  female  Kiaffir  who  wore 
them  to  hell,  thank  God.” 

Here  I put  in  my  demand  for  what  I wanted  ; the 
fellows  turned  round,  and  seeing  me  in  Turkish 
uniform,  with  a bundle  in  my  hand,  naturally  con- 
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eluded  I had  come  from  the  Christian  quarter ; so 
the  butcher  gave  me  the  meat,  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  me  to  depart  without  further  parley.  I 
only  breathed  freely  when  I was  out  of  sight  of  that 
crew  of  plunderers. 

I walked  quickly  to  the  castle  yard,  and  soon  found 
myself  amongst  a crowd  of  fresh  fugitives.  I pushed 
my  way  to  the  corner  where  I had  left  Leonora. 
“What!  ” I exclaimed,  “ are  the  fright  and  fatigue 
so  great  as  already  to  have  caused  death  amongst 
these  poor  fugitives?”  for  I came  upon  a family  of 
four  lying  dead ; farther  on  three  were  lying  speech- 
less and  moribund,  and  only  feebly  tossing  their 
heads  from  side  to  side.  “ Dio  santo,  what  does  this 
mean?”  I exclaimed,  as  I turned  round,  looking  in 
vain  for  some  one  to  answer  my  question.  A deep 
groan  was  heard  close  by,  and  an  old  man  feebly 
beckoned  to  me.  I went  up  to  him ; he  was  hic- 
cuping,  and  pointed  to  his  stomach,  exclaiming,  “ It 
is  here  the  fire  bums.”  A frightful  conviction  seized 
me,  my  knees  trembled,  and  a deadly  faintness  came 
over  me.  “ Where  is  Leonora  ?”  I asked  ; “ where, 
where  is  the  Kliatoon — the  religious  lady  ? ” The 
old  man  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a group  a little 
farther  on.  I rushed  forward,  and  there — there, 
stretched  on  the  hard  hot  earth,  was  my  beloved 
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Leonora.  Alas,  alas  ! she  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

I knelt  trembling  by  her  side ; I took  her  head  on 
my  lap  ; I kissed  convulsively  that  cold  damp  brow. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  a faint  smile  passed  over 
her  features. 

“ Leonora,  Leonora,  my  beloved  one  ! ” I cried,  in 
a frenzy  of  horror,  “ what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ? 
Tell  me,  for  God’s  sake,  tell  me  what  have  you 
eaten  ? Where  is  your  pain  ? ” 

She  pressed  her  hand  on  her  stomach,  and  an- 
swered, in  a low  sweet  voice — “ Dear  brother,  weep 
not  for  me,  but  pray  for  my  soul.  I am  dying ; the 
food  they  gave  us  was  poisoned.” 

“Poisoned!”  I shrieked,  “poisoned!  0 God! 
how  long — how  long  wilt  Thou  suffer  these  deeds  to 
be  done  ? Arise,  0 God ! and  revenge  the  blood  of 
thy  saints.”  (84.) 

I brought  my  beloved  one  water,  for  she  had  a 
burning  thirst.  Sweetly  and  sadly  she  thanked  me, 
and  then,  pointing  to  a poor  woman  near,  said,  “ Give 
her  the  water  ; she  needs  it  most.” 

I gave  the  poor  woman  a draught,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Leonora,  examined  her  pulse  and  tongue, 
longing  to  find  some  chance  for  remedies.  Leaving 
her  for  the  briefest  moment,  I rushed  off  to  the 
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nearest  pharmacy  and  brought  remedies,  which  she 
patiently  but  hopelessly  swallowed  ; hut,  alas  ! I knew 
too  well  that  the  deadly  arsenic  was  coursing  through 
her  veins,  poisoning  the  springs  of  her  young  life. 
Her  feet  and  hands  were  icy  cold ; her  once  rosy 
lips  were  blue,  and  a dark  film  had  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  her  loving  eyes,  while  the  feeble  rapid 
pulse  told  too  surely  of  approaching  death. 

With  her  head  pillowed  on  mv  lap  I watched  and 
prayed,  and  whispered  words  of  heavenly  hope  to 
that  immortal  soul,  while  my  hot  tears  rained  on  her 
cold  diimp  brow. 

From  time  to  time  the  agonies  of  cramp  would 
shake  her  frame,  and  then  she  would  clasp  my  hands 
and  cling  to  me  in  her  sufferings,  while  I sought  to 
assuage  the  racking  pains,  and  again  she  would  turn 
her  eyes  and  thank  me  for  my  care  in  the  tenderest 
accents  of  grateful  love. 

Turning  on  me  after  one  of  these  spasms  a look  of 
more  than  earthly  love,  she  whispered,  “ Giuseppe, 
dear  brother,  forgive  me ! ” 

“ Forgive  you,  my  own  Leonora,  forgive  you  ! 
what  have  I to  forgive?” 

“ Have  you  then  forgotten,  brother,  the  harsh 
word  I uttered  when  last  we  met  at  Constan- 
tinople?” 
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I pressed  her  sweet  lips  with  a convulsive  kiss, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

“ We  shall  meet  in  heaven,  dearest  brother,”  said 
the  dying  maiden,  “ and  there  I may  tell  how  I loved 
yon.” 

A low,  deep  voice  was  now  heard  close  to  where  I 
knelt,  exclaiming,  “ Let  us  thank  our  heavenly 
Father  that  I have  found  thee  while  yet  there  is 
time  to  administer  the  blessed  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.” 

I turned  and  saw  the  Padre  Antonio.  I eagerly 
clasped  his  hand,  as  he  knelt  to  administer  the  holy 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

“ My  brethren  of  the  altar  are  slain,”  he  said  ; 
“ they  are  permitted  to  join  the  army  of  martyrs  in 
heaven,  while  I,  the  least  worthy,  am  spared  to  work 
yet  a little  longer  in  Christ’s  vineyard.” 

For  some  time  we  ascended  as  it  were  to  heaven  s 
gate,  and  held  communion  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels, while  we  breathed  out  the  sublime  prayers  of 
the  Church,  on  which  the  soul  of  the  martyred  virgin 
was  borne  to  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour,  h or  some 
time  her  lips  moved  in  unison  with  ours,  but  soon  a 
Divine  calm  overspread  those  features,  which  settled 
into  a marble-like  repose,  and  that  I knew  was  death  , 
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and  then,  too,  I knew  that  the  last  link  that  bound 
me  to  the  world  was  broken. 

And  the  padre,  raising  his  eyes,  said — 

“ I heard  a voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  from  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  ; even  so,  saith  the  spirit,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours.” 


NOTES. 


(37.)  Some  Mussulman  sects  suppose  that  all  infants  are 
bom  in  Islam,  and  that  those  who  have  Christian  parents  are 
afterwards  perverted  to  Christianity. 

(38.)  The  tragic  story  of  the  poor  Polish  girl  is  adopted 
from  one  I heard  of  an  Italian  girl,  who  was  lured  into  a 
Turkish  harem,  and  went  mad  in  consequence. 

(39.)  When  I was  in  Turkey  in  1800,  it  was  notorious  that 
the  British  consuls  had  received  hints  from  the  embassy  to 
refrain  from  reporting  anything  that  could  tell  against  the 
Turkish  Government.  I was  once  conversing  with  a consul, 
and  he  told  me  stories  of  Turkish  oppression  that  aroused  my 
indignation.  “ At  least,”  I remarked,  “ you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reporting  these  horrors  to  your  Government.”  “By 
no  means,”  was  his  answer,  “ I dare  not  report  anything 
unfavourable  to  the  Turks;  such  a course  would  be  fatal  to 
my  career,  since  Sir  H.  Bulwer  has  given  us  to  understand 
that  we  are  always  to  take  the  part  of  the  Turks." 

(40.)  “ The  Christian  member  of  the  Midjlis  being  a non- 
entity, and  not  allowed  to  differ  from  his  Mussulman  colleagues, 
is  unable  to  come  forward  and  protect  his  co-religionists  from 
any  act  of  injustice.” — Consul  Abbott,  1800. 

“ Christians  are  admitted  into  the  local  councils,  but  they  are 
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so  few  in  number  compared  with  the  Mussulman  members  as 
to  be  completely  overawed,  and,  therefore,  practically  useless. 
They  blindly  affix  their  seals  to  the  mazbattas  (reports  or 
decisions),  which  are  written  in  Turkish — a language  they  can 
rarely  read ; and  even  were  they  to  understand  what  was 
written,  they  would  scarcely  venture  to  refuse  to  confirm  it, 
although  they  might  inwardly  dissent  from  the  purport  of  the 
document.” — Consul  Calvert.  1860. 

“ They  (the  Christians)  are  barely  tolerated  by  the  Mussul- 
man members,  and  are  always  placed  in  lower  seats ; they 
have  not  the  courage  to  make  use  of  the  privileges  as  in- 
tended. I sometimes  hear  of  their  placing  their  seals  falsely 
to  mazbattas,  merely  from  fear  of  displeasing  the  Mussulman 
members.” — Consul  Finn,  1860. 

(41.)  “ Composed  of  cruel,  venal,  and  rapacious  accomplices, 
the  Midjlis  oppresses  the  people  and  enriches  itself,  while 
pashas  are  powerless,  when  willing,  to  cope  with  its  collusive 
chicanery.” — Consul  Skene. 

“ Something  is  thus  left  for  extortion  by  the  tax-gatherer. 
His  operations  are  conducted  in  an  equally  open  manner  with 
those  of  the  nomadic  plunderer.  When  the  tithes  are  put  up 
to  auction,  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  select  the 
villages  whose  revenues  they  wish  to  farm,  under  the  name  of 
a retainer.  They  agree  not  to  compete  with  each  other,  and 
use  their  joint  endeavours  to  prevent  others  from  outbidding 
them.  When  the  highest  price  is  offered,  the  pasha  consults 
the  council,  which  declares  it  to  be  of  the  full  value,  and  a 
profitable  bargain  is  obtained  by  the  councillor  whose  turn 
has  come.  Then  begins  the  pressure  on  the  villager.  His 
grain  is  threshed  and  ready  for  sale,  but  he  must  not  move 
it  until  the  tithe  is  taken  by  the  farmer.  Prices  are  falling 
in  the  market  with  the  daily  increasing  abundance.  He 
implores  permission  to  sell,  and  receives  it  only  on  consent- 
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ing  to  double  or  treble  the  tax.  In  lieu  of  10  per  cent.,  there 
are  instances  of  40  per  cent,  being  thus  wrung  from  him,  when 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  liis  family  prevents  his 
waiting  longer.  The  peasant  is  next  forced  to  convey  the 
collector’s  share  to  town  without  remuneration,  to  feed  his 
numerous  satellites,  to  bring  him  presents  of  poultry,  lambs, 
and  forage,  which  latter  produce  is  not  tythed.  He  lias  no 
means  of  redress,  for  the  voice  of  the  all-powerful  council 
drowns  every  complaint.  The  pasha  is  appealed  to,  and 
shrugs  his  shoulders.” — Consul  Skene,  18(10. 

“ With  regard  to  the  abuses  carried  on  by  the  fanners  of  the 
revenues,  ....  on  then-  arrival  in  the  district,  they  at 
once  endeavour  to  bribe  the  caimakam  or  mudir,  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  invariably  succeed  in  that.  Once  this  effected, 
they  proceed  to  the  different  villages,  entering  into  every 
house,  and  writing  down  the  number  of  cattle  every  peasant 
possesses,  and  generally,  as  well  the  numbers  of  those  who 
possess  neither  power  nor  influence  to  defend  themselves, 
never  hesitating  to  put  down  twelve  head  when  lie  finds  only 
eight.  Six  weeks  or  two  months  later,  he  again  makes  his 
appearance  to  receive  payment.  The  poor  peasant,  when  he 
hears  the  number  for  which  he  has  to  pay,  begins  by  remon- 
strating, but  all  liis  lamentations  are  in  vain — it  is  written 
down,  and  the  caimakam  or  mudir  enjoins  him  to  pay  it.” — 
Vice-Consul  Mayers,  18(10. 

“ Tithes. — This  tax  has  hitherto  been  collected  in  land.  It 
has  not  been  taken  directly  by  officers  of  the  Government,  but 
sold  to  ‘ farmers,’  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  local  autho- 
rities of  the  different  villages,  assess  the  tax  upon  the  culti- 
vators, and  collect  it  on  their  own  account. 

“ The  ‘ dimes  ’ of  a province  are  sold  to  some  wholesale 
contractor  by  the  Government,  and  the  contractor  resells  them, 
as  it  were  by  retail,  for  the  different  districts  comprised  in  the 
A similar  retail  process  is  adopted  by  this  second 
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purchaser,  so  that  the  dime  of  a particular  village  is  usually 
the  subject  of  three  or  four  (sometimes,  it  is  stated,  of  five  or 
six)  different  sales  before  it  is  finally  levied." — Rejiort  on  the 
Financial  Condition  of  Turkey  by  Mr.  Foster  and  Lord 
Hobart,  1801. 

“ Of  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  ‘ farmers  ' with  this 
object  (the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  taxes),  the  most 
usual  appears  to  be  that  of  collusion  with  the  assessors  of  the 
tax  (the  authorities  of  the  village),  to  over-estimate  the  amount 
of  produce  for  which  the  cultivator  is  liable,  the  assessors,  of 
course,  participating  in  the  illicit  gain.” — Idem. 

(42.)  The  cases  of  brutal  outrage  that  I have  given  are  so 
far  fictitious  that  I have  altered  names  and  places  to  suit  my 
story.  Lest  the  reader  should  think,  however,  that  the  acts 
described  are  imaginary,  I will  give  him  some  real  cases 
which  are  officially  attested.  I could  add  a great  many  more 
had  I space  to  do  so. 

For  some  time  past  the  Porte  has  established  in  several 
Naliies,  as  those  of  Nish,  Zaplagna,  Vragna,  &e..  a species  of 
police,  consisting  of  armed  bands,  commanded  by  a krs-serdar. 
charged  with  maintaining  order  in  the  country.  Among  those 
krs-serdars  there  was  one  called  Deli  Melimet.  The  latter 
arrived  on  the  8tli  December,  1850.  at  the  village  of  Mateivtze. 
near  Nish,  at  the  head  of  twenty  seimens.  His  first  act  was 
to  drive  out  from  his  home  the  cure  of  the  village,  and  all 
the  males,  and  to  instal  himself  in  it  with  his  troop,  which 
was  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  house  for  three 
days.  During  these  three  days  he  obliged  the  wife  of  the 
cure  and  the  other  women  of  the  house  to  lie  with  him,  and 
from  him  they  passed  to  all  the  seimens.  After  having  satis- 
fied his  brutal  appetites,  he  invited  a krs-serdar  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. named  Ashar  Bairakdar,  to  come  to  the  priest's 
house  with  his  twenty  seimens.  The  latter  arrived,  and  all 
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the  females  in  the  cure’s  house  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
this  second  band.  This  same  Serdar  Mehmed  performed 
similar  exploits  in  several  other  places. 

On  the  18th  Dceember  of  this  same  year  he  caused  the 
beard,  moustaches,  and  hair  of  a Christian  Elie  Choumagna, 
of  Liesja,  to  be  pulled  out,  and  at  Iris  command  a Christian 
named  Stephen,  of  Schterbatz,  was  beaten  almost  to  death. 
The  day  following,  the  19th  December,  after  causing  the  hair 
and  beard  of  Constant  Tzetzen  of  Doujnik  to  be  torn  out,  he 
killed  him.  At  the  village  of  Kraikovatz,  having,  on  the 
25th  December,  shut  up  all  the  peasants  with  his  band,  he 
dishonoured  their  wives,  and  several  who  offered  resistance 
were  killed,  tortured,  or  beaten. 

About  tlxe  same  time  other  krs-serdars  perpetrated  similar 
crimes  in  the  Nahie  of  Vragna. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1860,  in  the  Naliie  of  Gradae- 
sak  (Bosnia),  insolvent  Christians  were  shut  up  in  pigstyes, 
in  cellars  swimming  with  water,  where  they  were  left  without 
food  ; they  w'ere  made  to  walk  barefooted  in  the  coldest  wea- 
ther, until  their  feet  were  frozen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
collectors  visited  the  houses  of  these  poor  wretches,  and  after 
having  dishonoured  the  women,  carried  off  articles  of  the 
smallest  value. 

The  8th  January,  1861,  the  Tchaoush  of  Qvornih  (Bosnia) 
on  account  of  taxes  caused  the  Christian  Kikan  Boian  to  be 
flogged  until  blood  flowed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils ; and 
on  the  7th  January  Ussein  Agha  hung  up  by  the  leet  the 
Christian  Thomas  Tanaskovitch,  and  kindled  lire  beneath 
his  head,  to  force  him  to  pay  the  tax  ; but  for  all  that  the  tax 
was  not  paid,  for  the  miserable  creature  had  not  a far  flung. 

In  October,  1861,  Mehmed  Bey  in  this  way  stifled  with 
smoke  Natal  Panitch,  and  flogged  to  death  Athanasius  Zveitch 
of  Vrankovina,  because  they  were  insolvent.  He  applied  the 
bastinado  to  Sveta,  of  the  village  of  liadlevitch,  because  he 
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had  dared  to  ask  for  a receipt  for  taxes  paid.  At  Ylasanitsa 
(Bosnia)  a Christian,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  taxes,  was 
compelled  to  give  up  to  the  Turks  his  young  wife  and  liis 
sister.  Another  Christian  exposed  to  the  smoking  process, 
fainted  and  fell  into  the  fire,  w here  the  Turks  allowed  him  to 
remain,  and  he  was  burnt  to  death.  Since  the  autumn  of 
1860  to  June,  1861,  the  single  Kadilik  of  Rogatchitza  fur- 
nished 600,000  okes  of  barley  (nearly  1,500  English  quarters) 
for  horses,  and  the  Christians  there  lost,  in  transporting  the 
baggage  of  troops,  4,000  horses.  The  Turkish  authorities  did 
not  give  them  one  penny  in  compensation. 

The  sufferings  of  this  part  of  Turkey  were  so  intolerable 
that  the  people  menaced  a rebellion,  and  the  Garibaldians 
promised  to  help  them  about  two  years  ago,  when  Lord 
Russell,  hearing  of  this,  instructed  Sir  James  Hudson  to 
threaten  the  Italians  with  the  fire  of  British  men  of  war. 
And  wTe  have  since  denounced  Prussia  for  the  part  she  took 
in  aiding  and  abetting  Russian  cruelties  ! 

(43.)  “ But  yet,  wdiile  we  reproach  Islamism  with  polygamy. 
Islamism  may  reproach  us  with  practical  polygamy,  which, 
unsanctioned  by  law7  and  reproved  by  custom,  adds  degrada- 
tion of  the  mind  to  dissoluteness  of  morals.” — Urqohart. 

“What!  and  would  Mr.  Urquliart venture  to  affirm  that  the 
worst  vices  of  the  most  degraded  in  Christian  England  would 
bear  comparison  with  the  abominations  that  are  almost  univer- 
sally practised  in  Muslem  cities ! Virtue  as  a moral  principle 
is  unknown  to  either  sex  in  tliis  land,  and  the  disgusting 
obscenities  of  the  harem,  as  well  as  the  unnatural  vices  of  the 
other  sex,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Urquliart, 
had  lie  indeed  studied  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
or  the  effects  of  Muslem  institutions.  The  filthiness  of  the 
common  conversation  among  all  classes,  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  dee]'  depravity 
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in  which  this  unhappy  land  in  engulfed.  For  the  profligacy 
of  European  cities  I offer  not  one  word  of  excuse  or  apology. 
It  is  a disgrace  to  Christianity ; but  with  all  this,  there  is 
sufficient  sense  of  shame  still  found,  even  in  the  most  pro- 
fligate, to  make  them  blush  at  the  thought  of  their  guilt,  and 
there  is  enough  of  high-toned  morality  in  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  to  make  them  shun  the  society  of  the  dissolute, 
and  mourn  over  their  fall.  Here  vice  has  spread  over  the 
nation  like  a flood,  corrupting  every  dwelling,  making  wanton 
every  thought  and  look,  and  polluting  the  very  language- 
which  is  the  medium  of  social  intercourse.” — Porter’s  Five 
Years  in  Damascus. 

(44.)  “ Prompt  payment  would  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
they,  had  the  means  to  give  more,  and  the  demand  for  more 
would  follow.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  direct  taxes  were  assessed  upon  the  Christians 
on  the  promulgation  of  the  Tanzimati  Hairiye,  which  was 
intended  to  put  a stop  to  the  then  existing  system  of  exactions. 
The  rayah  population,  on  being  called  upon,  promptly  fur- 
nished statements  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  contributions 
they  had  been  arbitrarily  subject  to  in  addition  to  the  lawful 
taxes  ; and  since  it  was  presumed  that  they  had  been  able  to 
satisfy  all  the  requisitions  made  upon  them,  the  Government, 
I am  told,  forthwith  assessed  them  with  the  whole  amount, 
which  they  pay  at  the  present  moment.” — Consul  Calvert. 

(45.)  It  is  an  undoubted  conviction  on  the  mind  of  many 
Turks  that  their  empire  is  doomed  soon  to  pass  away,  and 
that  Asia  will  be  their  final  home,  and  with  this  idea  many 
Moslems  who  die  in  Europe  wish  to  be  buried  in  Asia. 

(40.)  When  I lived  in  Constantinople  a case  of  imperial 
child  murder  came  under  my  cognizance.  This  is  still  an 
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institution  in  Constantinople,  though  wholly  unwarranted 
by  the  Koran. 

(47.)  In  Trukey  people  have  their  names  engraved  on  seals, 
with  which,  by  means  of  printer's  ink,  they  affix  their  signa- 
tures to  documents.  The  best  seals  are  engraved  in  Persia. 

(48.)  It  is  a popular  but  a very  mistaken  idea  in  the  Levant 
that  when  a European  embraces  Mahometanism,  he  is  thereby 
free  from  his  European  allegiance,  and  consequently  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  original  sovereign. 
Probably  this  was  practically  the  case  during  Turkish  supre- 
macy in  Europe. 

(49.)  Simlian,  the  Christian,  is  surely  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  English  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey. 
Such  men,  however,  can  only  judge  of  a distant  country  by 
the  acts  of  its  Government,  and  these  are,  undoubtedly,  such 
as  to  impress  the  Eastern  Christians  with  this  notion,  as 
I have  already  shown.  Throughout  my  travels  in  Turkey  I 
have  found  tliis  idea  of  Simhan’s  firmly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  Christian.  The  following  quotation  from  Denton's 
Servia  and  the  Servians  is  to  the  point.  He  is  describing  his 
interview  with  a Servian  monk.  “‘And  what  has  led  you,’ 
said  he,  ‘ to  this  country  ? ’ I answered  that  I had  come  partly 
in  quest  of  health,  and  partly  to  see  sometliing  more  of  the 
state  of  the  Greek  Church.  ‘ Then  am  I to  understand,'  he 
rejoined,  ‘ that,  though  an  Englishman,  you  are  a friend  of 
Servia  '?  ’ I told  him  that  I knew  no  reason  why  an  English- 
man should  be  held  hostile  to  Servia.  ‘ How,  then,’  he  added, 

- is  it  that  I find  in  the  newspapers  that  whenever  any  act  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  by  the  Turks  towards  our  people  is 
complained  of,  members  of  the  British  Parliament  always  rise 
up  to  excuse  and  justify  the  Turks  ? Why  is  it,'  he  continued, 
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with  animation,  ‘ yon,  who  are  the  great,  the  greatest  civilizers 
in  Europe,  invariably  support  the  cause  of  those  who  are  most 
hostile  to  all  civilization — the  Turks — against  us,  who  are 
doing  our  best  to  follow  your  example  ! ’ As  this  has  always 
been  to  me  a puzzling  fact,  I could  not  attempt  to  enlighten 
the  monk  on  this  paradox. 

“ On  one  occasion  lately,  an  English  traveller  arrived  at 
the  house  of  an  American  missionary.  He  was  hospitably 
welcomed,  but  before  he  had  been  long  in  the  house  where  he 
intended  to  sleep,  he  observed  that  there  was  a domestic  com- 
motion, and  anxiety  on  the  face  of  the  missionary.  It  was 
evident  that  in  some  way  or  another  he  was  the  cause  of  all 
this.  He,  therefore,  insisted  on  an  explanation,  when  the 
latter  informed  him  that  the  servants  had  mutinied ; they 
refused  to  do  anything  for  one  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity — 
an  Englishman  ! Such  is  the  result  of  our  Eastern  policy.”- — 
Denton’s  Christians  in  Turkey.  (Bell  and  Daldy.) 

(50.)  “We  come  to  the  complaint  in  the  petition — the  only 
tangible  point  in  it — relative  to  the  rejection  of  Christian 
evidence  in  the  Ottoman  tiibunals.  In  this  respect  it  cannot 
be  denied  there  is  room  for  amendment,  not  only  at  Widdin, 
but  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  A futile  regulation  has 
been  enacted  by  which  such  evidence  is  admitted  in  an  inferior 
police  court,  but  excluded  from  the  higher  or  municipal 
council,  while  the  sentence  passed  in  that  where  witnesses 
are  heard  has  to  be  confirmed  in  the  other,  where  they  are 
not.  . . . 

“ But  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  rejoined,  that  much  of 
this  demoralization,  as  regards  the  indifference  shown  to  per- 
jury both  by  Turks  and  Christians,  may  be  traced  to  the  lax 
and  vicious  principle  acted  upon  in  the  Mussulman  courts, 
where,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  justice  to  Christians, 
Mussulman  false  witnesses  are  permitted  to  give  evidence  on 
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tlieir  behalf.  The  abolition  of  this  practice  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  purify  these  tribunals ; but  this  can  only 
be  effectually  accomplished  by  the  admission  of  Christian 
evidence  instead  of  Mussulman  perjury,  as  a matter  of  legal 
necessity.” — Consul-General  Longworth,  Report » on  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey,  p.  21,  1860. 

“ No  concession  can  be  more  obviously  demanded  by  justice, 
less  offensive  to  Mussulman  fanaticism,  or,  if  there  is  any  sort 
of  law  or  civilized  government,  easier  of  enforcement,  than  the 
right  of  giving  evidence  in  a court  of  justice.  This  right  has 
been  solemnly  conceded  to  the  Christians  on  paper.  But  as 
to  then  substantial  enjoyment  of  it,  and  of  justice  generally, 
Mr.  Layard,  in  summing  up  the  case  for  his  own  side,  is  com- 
pelled to  say : ‘ It  is  admitted  that  the  Christians  have  great 
and  legitimate  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  that,  as  a rule,  Christian  evidence  is  not 
yet  received  in  the  Turkish  courts  against  a Mahometan,  not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  new  courts  and  the  orders  of 
the  Sultan.  In  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople  such  evidence 
is  received,  but  at  a distance  from  the  capital  I fear  it  is  still 
almost  invariably,  if  not  rejected,  at  least  not  accepted  like 
the  evidence  of  a Turk.’  And  this  rejection  of  Christian 
evidence — as  Mr.  Layard,  when  he  stands  up  as  the  fanatical 
advocate  of  the  Turks,  knows  right  well — gives  over  every 
Christian's  life  to  the  Ottoman  murderer,  every  Christian's 
property  to  the  Ottoman  robber,  the  chastity  of  every  Christian 
woman  to  the  Ottoman’s  lust.  After  reading  this  admission, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  listen  with  patience  to  the  little  gods 
of  diplomacy  haranguing  the  Cliristians  on  the  blessedness  of 
the  dispensation.  ‘ What  I wish  to  see.  sir.  is  the  develop- 
ment of  these  institutions.  I visit  to  see  the  Christians  taught 
habits  of  self-government.  I visit  to  see  them  advancing 
in  wealth,  in  education,  in  social  condition,  in  morality,  in 
honesty,  in  manly  independence  (!),  preparing  themselves,  in 
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fact,  to  play  that  part  which  Providence  may  have  in  store  for 
them.  These  things  can,  I believe,  be  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing the  Turkish  Government  in  the  path  of  reform,  by  en- 
couraging it  in  its  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
Christian  subjects.’  I repeat  it  is  difficult  to  listen  to  tills 
sort  of  thing  with  patience.” — Goldwin  Smith,  in  Daily  News, 
Aug.  13,  1863. 

(51.)  “ He  (the  bishop)  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
incitement  to  and  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  with  which  this 
country  has  of  late  been  afflicted,  is  the  non-punishment  of 
ciime.  He  stated  that,  exclusive  of  the  blood  shed  in  open 
civil  warfare,  between  the  years  1841  and  1858,  or,  in  other 
words,  during  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  780  individual 
murders  have  been  committed  in  Mount  Lebanon ; and  that, 
probably,  since  the  year  1858  upwards  of  300  more  have 
occurred,  thus  forming  a total  of  about  1,100  in  the  space  of 
nineteen  years,  not  one  of  which  has  been  avenged  by  law." — 
Vice-Consul  Rogers,  Parliamentary  Papers. 

“A  carefully  compiled  and  well-written  history  of  Turkish 
rule  in  Syria  would  tend  greatly  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of 
European  statesmen  and  citizens,  and  it  would  also  unfold 
such  a continued  series  of  tyranny,  extortion,  and  crime  as  is 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.” — Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  Porter. 

And  this  Turkish  rule  was  restored  in  Syria  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston ! 

(52.)  “ He  knew  the  Druses  intended  to  attack  1 )cir-el- 
Kamar  fourteen  days  before  the  event  occurred.” — Syrian 
Correspondence,  Part  II.,  p.  897. 

(53.)  “ The  Nestorian  community  had  greater  wrongs  to 
complain  of  than  their  patriarch.  The  Turkish  governors,  so 
far  from  fulfilling  the  pledges  given  to  the  British  Embassy,  had 
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sent  officers  to  the  mountains  who  had  grievously  ill-treated 
and  oppressed  the  Christian  inhabitants.  The  taxes  which 
the  Porte  had  promised  to  remit  for  three  years,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  unfortunate  Nestorians 
during  the  massacres,  had  not  been,  it  is  true,  levied  for  that 
time,  but  had  now  been  collected  altogether,  whole  districts 
being  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  and  want.  Every 
manner  of  cruelty  and  torture  had  been  used  to  compel  the 
suffering  Christians  to  yield  up  the  little  property  they  had 
concealed  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  The 
pastures  and  arable  lands  around  their  villages  had  been 
taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  then-  Kurdish  tyrants. 

“ Taxes  had  been  placed  upon  every  object  that  could  afford 
them  food,  and  upon  then-  mills,  their  looms,  their  hives,  even 
upon  the  bundles  of  dried  grass  for  their  cattle,  brought  with 
great  labour  from  the  highest  mountains.  There  was  no 
tribunal  to  which  they  could  apply  for  redress.  A deputation 
sent  to  the  Pasha  had  been  ill-treated,  and  some  of  its  members 
were  still  in  prison.  There  was  no  one  in  authority  to  plead 
for  them.  They  had  even  suffered  less  imder  their  old  oppres- 
sors, for,  as  a priest  touchingly  remarked  to  me,  ' the  Kurds 
took  away  our  lives,  but  the  Turks  took  away  wherewith  we 
have  to  live.’  ” — Layabd’s  Nineveh. 

(54.)  Namik  Pasha,  who  was  governor  of  Jeddah  during 
the  massacre  in  1859,  and  is  notorious  as  one  of  the  greatest 
fanatics  in  Turkey,  was  proposed  by  the  Porte  as  special 
commissioner  for  the  Syrian  crisis,  but  his  nomination  was 
successfully  opposed  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
ltussia.  But  for  their  firm  language  Namik  would,  doubt- 
less, have  occupied  the  post  which  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  Fuad  Pasha. 


(55.)  “ Irrelative  of  their  innate  hatred  of  Christianity  itself, 
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the  Turks  perceive  full  well  that  of  all  the  various  races 
under  their  dominion,  the  Christian  race  alone  gives  signs  of 
dangerous  vitality ; and  for  this  reason  they  watch,  with 
lynx-eyed  vigilance,  every  quarter  of  their  empire  where  it 
threatens,  under  more  than  ordinarily  propitious  circum- 
stances, to  raise  its  odious  front.  Were  the  Christian  element 
to  become  strongly  consolidated  and  flourishing  in  the  Le- 
banon— which,  however,  it  can  only  he  under  the  constant 
supervision  and  effectual  protection  of  the  European  States — 
the  position  of  the  Turks  as  a dominant  and  monopolizing 
power  throughout  Syria  itself,  would  be  materially  affected, 
and  the  various  adjacent  tribes  might  gradually  emerge  from 
centuries  of  moral  prostration. 

“ Thus  the  main,  it  may  be  said  the  sole,  object  which  the 
Turks  have  had  in  view  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  Lebanon 
is,  at  whatever  risk  and  by  any  means,  however  reckless  or 
nefarious,  to  keep  down  an  element  which  presents  itself  with 
such  dangerous  concomitants,  and  to  cut  out,  as  it  were,  if 
necessary  (alas!  the  metaphor  is  too  sadly  significant),  a 
cancer  which,  in  their  eyes,  threatens  to  eat  into  their  very 
vitals.  This  is  the  key  to  their  entire  policy ; and,  bearing 
tins  in  mind,  their  whole  subsequent  action,  however  other- 
wise incredible  and  repugnant  to  all  feelings  of  morality, 
becomes  perfectly  consistent  and  perspicuous.” — Churchii.i.  s 
Druses  and  Maronites. 


(56.)  “And  it  is  the  greatest  reproach  upon  the  Turkish 
Government,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  incontestiblo  proofs  of 
its  present  weak  and  degenerate  state,  that  its  own  subjects 
should  be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  throw  ofl  their  lawful 
allegiance,  inasmuch  as  they  are  denied  the  protection  they 
have  a right  to  expect,  and  are  less  favoured  in  this  respect 
than  foreigners,  being  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  civilized 
countries." — Consul  W.  G.  Abbott. 
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(57.)  The  story  of  the  poor  Christian  Simhan  is  simply  a 
true  one.  A Mussulman  was  found  murdered  in  the  spring  of 
1860  at  Beyrouth  and  a Christian  was  at  once  seized  on,  and 
sacrificed  in  the  way  described  without  a shadow  of  even 
circumstantial  evidence  being  brought  against  him.  The 
president  of  the  court  retired  in  disgust.  The  poor  victim 
made  a declaration  substantially  as  is  described.  I heard  the 
whole  story  from  vatious  people  in  Beyrout  in  1861,  and  I 
see  it  is  told  in  Churchill’s  Druses  and  Maronites. 

(58.)  Dr.  Diamanti  I knew  at  Kars.  He  was  one  of  my 
subordinates  in  1855,  and  was  the  victim  of  such  an  out- 
rage as  I have  described.  His  last  sufferings  were  at 
Damascus,  at  a later  period  by  a few  months  than  I have 
represented.  He  there  lost  a child,  was  utterly  ruined,  and 
fled  to  Beyrout  with  his  family  penniless,  though  several 
months  in  arrears  of  pay.  I forgot  the  name  of  his  regi- 
ment, so  have  invented  one.  He  was  enabled,  by  means  of  a 
small  subscription  and  the  kindness  of  the  captain  of  an 
Austrian  steamer,  to  return,  a ruined  man,  to  Dalmatia. 

(59.)  “ If  one  could  suppose  the  foreign  dependencies  of 
England  peopled  by  inhabitants  as  submissive  as  the  natives 
of  Lower  Bengal  who  had  lost  all  spirit,  self-confidence, 
and  independence  during  long  years  of  oppression,  and  if 
one  could  conceive  further,  that  the  most  infamous  rullians 
of  the  Haymarket  were  gathered  together  and  sent  to  rule 
these  dependencies,  stimulated  only  by  a desire  to  gratify 
their  basest  passions,  and  to  accumulate  ill-gotten  wealth, 
then  one  would  have  a parallel  to  the  government  of  the 
'Turkish  provinces." — Mr.  Gregory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
1863. 


(60.)  Kralishe  is  the  feminine  of  krai,  a contemptuous  title 
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given  to  Christian  sovereigns.  It  is  the  Sclavonian  word  for 
a chief.  I once  heard  the  term  applied  to  our  gracious  Queen 
by  our  head  dragoman,  M.  E.  Pisaui,  in  an  official  audience 
given  by  the  late  Sultan  to  Lord  Stratford,  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  Turkish,  could  not  feel  the  indignation  I did. 

(61.)  A full  description  of  the  massacre  of  Baabda  and 
Hadet  is  to  be  found  in  ChurchilTs  Druses  and  Maronites. 

(62.)  “ The  consuls  were  only  too  ready  to  give  their  ad- 
hesion to  a mutual  action,  which,  if  faithfully  performed  by 
both  parties,  would  at  once  have  secured  the  establishment  of 
peace  ; and  they  promised  to  use  their  utmost  influence  in  the 
manner  the  pasha  required.  The  latter  had  adroitly  and 
wdckedly  gained  a vital  point.  Making  use  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  powers  as  his  tools,  he  had 
neutralized  the  general  combination  and  onward  movement 
of  the  Christian  body,  wliich  might  even  yet  have  rallied 
and  made  a good  resistance,  He  took  good  care,  however, 
to  send  no  such  orders  as  he  had  promised  to  the  Druses, 
who  pursued  uninterruptedly  then-  bloodthirsty  career.” — 
Churchill’s  Druses  and  Maronites. 

(63.)  As  I have  introduced  into  my  tale  consuls  who  are 
still  living,  I ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  their  conversations 
are  imaginary. 

(64.)  This  massacre  I have,  for  the  convenience  of  my  tale, 
made  to  take  place  on  the  road  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus. 
It  may  stand  as  a faint  description  of  the  massacre  of  Deir  el 
Kamar,  which  is  vigorously  told  in  Churchill's  Druses  and 
Maronites. 


(65.)  “ During  all  this  time  the  Moslems  became  more 
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assuming,  insolent,  and  threatening;  the  insults  heaped  on 
the  Christians  more  numerous,  shameful,  and  alarming ; 
while  the  Christians  became  more  terrified,  subdued,  and 
cringing.  They  seemed  to  yield  up  at  once  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  they  had  gained  during  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years.  They  did  not  venture  to  ride  any  animal  in  the 
city ; they  ceased  to  resent  any  insult,  or  complain  of  any 
injury ; they  abstained  from  demanding  payment  of  debts,  or 
enforcing  claims  against  Moslems ; they  submitted  in  silence 
to  imposition,  and  sometimes  to  assaults.-' — Correspondence 
relating  to  Affairs  of  Syria,  page  142. 

(66.)  I am  aware  that  a quotation  from  an  ancient  law 
book  is  no  proof  that  the  spirit  of  it  exists  at  present,  unless 
collateral  evidence  is  at  hand  to  the  same  effect.  I appeal  to 
the  daily  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  collateral  evidence 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Mooltaka  exists  as  strongly  as  ever. 
During  the  debate  on  Tin-key  in  the  session  of  1868,  Mr. 
Layard  called  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the  quotation 
which  had  been  given  in  a pamphlet.  I beg  to  refer  him  to 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Mooltaka- 1-Bahrayn. 
as  well  known  in  the  Ottoman  empire  as  Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries are  in  England. 

(67.)  “ A Turkish  regiment  had.  with  customary  circum- 
spection, been  ordered  into  the  Christian  quarter  to  protect 
the  Christians — the  identical  regiment  which,  cue  month 
before,  had  presided  over  the  massacre  at  Hasbeya ! The 
souls  of  the  poor  Christians  sank  within  them  at  the  sight : 
they  felt  their  doom  was  sealed.  Yet,  still  hoping  against 
hope,  they  endeavoured  to  win  the  hearts  of  their  protectors. 
The  officers  were  feasted — the  men  were  treated.  Hundreds 
of  pounds  were  collected  and  distributed  amongst  them,  or  spent 
for  their  gratification." — Churchill's  Druses  and  Maronites. 
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“ 'The  soldiers  recruited  in  Syria  were  not  to  be  depended  on, 
as  was  evident  from  their  conduct  at  ITasbeya  and  Rasheya  ; 
and  these  very  men  were  those  selected  to  guard  the  Christian 
quarter  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bairam,  and  to  repress  the 
outbreak." — Syrian  Correspondence,  Consul  Brant. 

(68.)  “ Fresh  outrages.”  Two  years  afterwards  Belgrade, 
a city  full  of  Christian  women  and  children,  was  bombarded 
by  Achir  Pasha,  and  the  British  Foreign  minister,  as  usual, 
took  the  part  of  the  Turks. 

(69.)  The  Turkish  circular',  of  which  I speak,  was  actually 
issued  from  Constantinople,  and  accidentally  discovered  by 
one  of  our  consuls. 

(70.)  The  Bashi  Bazooks  of  Selim  Agha-el-Muhaineh, 
Mustafa  Bey-el-Hawasaly,  and  others,  the  Kurdish  Irregulars, 
under  Muhammad  Said  Agha,  and  the  zapties,  or  police,  were 
among  the  earliest  and  the  most  active  in  the  work  of  murder 
and  plunder.  Many  of  the  Bashi  Bazooks,  as  those  under 
Hawasaly,  had  been  specially  enrolled  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  city  during  the  excitement. 

% 

(71.)  “ It  appears  that  some  Moslems  took  pains  to  reassure 
them.  On  the  previous  evening  the  now  infamous  Mustafa 
Bey-el-Hawasaly  called  on  several  of  the  principal  Christians, 
to  persuade  them  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear, 
and  that  they  might  go  to  sleep  with  their  doors  open,  and  he 
would  guarantee  their  perfect  safety.  On  the  9th  July,  there- 
fore, the  poor  Christians  congratulated  one  another  that  they 
had  escaped,  and  they  generally  returned,  after  a long  inter- 
mission, to  their  usual  occupations.  The  government  clerks 
went  to  the  seraglio,  the  shopkeepers  resumed  their  business, 
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the  tradesmen  went  to  their  work,  the  children  were  sent  to 
school.” — Correspondence  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Syria , 
1860-01,  p.  142. 

(72.)  “ On  that  day  the  pasha  ordered  two  young  Moslems 
to  be  put  in  irons  for  insulting  Christians,  and  about  two 
o’clock  p.m.,  they  were  sent  to  sweep  the  streets.  Immediately, 
as  if  this  had  been  a preconcerted  signal,  the  people  in  the 
principal  bazaars  began  to  shut  their  Shops,  call  on  the  religion 
of  Mahomed,  curse  infidels,  excite  one  another  to  arm  and 
attack  the  Christians,  and  run  together  to  the  Christian 
quarter.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  mob  began  to 
collect,  arm,  and  run  from  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  Christian 
quarter,  the  Shagur,  a suburb  on  the  south  of  the  city,  the 
Meidan,  a large  suburb  on  the  south-west,  and  a mile  and  a 
half  to  two  miles  from  the  Christian  quarter,  and  from  Sale- 
liiyeh,  a large  suburban  Tillage  two  miles  off.  They  en- 
couraged and  excited  one  another,  by  calling  on  their  religion 
and  Prophet,  by  imprecations  on  the  infidels,  and  by  crying 
‘ Arm,  arm ! kill,  plunder,  bum ! the  time  of  slaughter  has 
come  ! the  sun  of  slaughter  has  arisen  ! ’ and  by  similar  expres- 
sions.”— Syrian  Correspondence,  1860-61. 

(73.)  “ The  mob  believed  that  all  this  was  sanctioned  by  the 
thews  of  the  officers  of  government,  the  chief  men  of  the  city, 
and  the  heads  of  religion,  and  that  it  was  permitted,  if  not 
required,  by  their  religion.” — Syrian  Correspondence,  1860-61. 

“ It  seems  to  Ali  Pasha,  however,  that  the  tax  which 
M.  Outrey  proposes  to  levy  on  Damascus  will  be  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  city,  and  will  be  unjust,  because  it 
will  fall  principally  on  the  wealthy  inhabitants  who  opposed 
the  late  disturbances.” — Sir  Hr.xnv  Bulweii.  in  Syrian  Corre- 
spondence. 
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“ Pre-eminent  amongst  these  was  Sheik  Abdullah-el-Halibi, 
principal  sheikh  of  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus,  regarded 
by  the  Christians  of  this  city  as  a principal,  if  not  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  fearful  massacre  to  which  so  many  of  them 
fell  victims,  and  who,  in  their  estimation,  ought  therefore  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  criminals  executed.  I believe  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  European  agents  coincided  with  the 
native  Christians  in  this  view.” — Syrian  Correspondence. 

“ Many  of  the  sheikhs  and  ulemas,  and  principal  men,  dis- 
guised themselves,  and  plundered  in  the  Christian  quarter. 

“ But  the  assembling,  and  agreement,  and  union,  and 
concert,  and  purpose  of  all  the  people  in  Damascus,  with  the 
villagers  and  Arabs,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  sedition  in  Damascus,  could  not  have  oc- 
curred without  some  previous  determination  on  the  part  of 
their  leading  men." — Letter  from  a Turkish  Moslem  in 
Damascus  : Syrian  Correspondence. 

“ The  priests  and  liigher  orders  of  Mussulmans  seem  to  have 
behaved  well,  and  to  have  done  their  utmost  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  Christians  and  tranquillize  the  disorder,  in  which  but  a 
small  mob  seem,  at  first,  to  have  been  concerned.” — Sir  Id. 
Bulwer. 

What  can  have  been  the  motive  of  this  absurd  statement  of 
the  ambassador? 

“ There  is  also  a strong  feeling  that  the  ulema  have  been 
too  leniently  dealt  with.  Fuad  Pasha  says  he  cannot  got 
positive  evidence  against  some  who  are  in  arrest ; hut  most 
people  think  the  evidence  would  have  sufficed  to  lmvo  hanged 
any  other  persons.  The  sheikh  Abdullah-el-Halebec,  the 
Mufti,  and  Ghuzzee  Effendi,  are  behoved  to  have  pushed  on 
the  Mussulmans  to  the  excesses  they  committed.  The  first, 
in  particular,  is  known  to  have  been  the  cliief  instigator  in  the 
murder  of  the  Christians  By  common  report  I learn  that 
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evidence  enough  of  guilt  has  been  given  against  this  man  ; his 
residence  was  full  of  plunder,  but  was  not  searched.  He  was 
assailed  in  his  house  by  Moslem  women  wailing  the  execution 
of  their  husbands,  and  charging  him  with  having  caused  their 
fate  by  his  counsels. 

“ Everybody  believes  that  sufficient  evidence  could  be  found, 
if  it  be  wanted,  and  that  to  allow  these  men  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  death  will  be  a great  wrong,  and  do  more  harm 
than  the  executions  have  done  good." — Consul  Brant. 

(74.)  The  admirable  way  in  which  Abdel-Kader  behaved 
during  the  massacre  at  Damascus  is  matter  of  history.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  exposed  to  the  malignant  persecutions  of 
the  Turkish  government.  ( Vide  Lord  Dutferin's  evidence  on 
this  point  in  the  Blue  Book  on  Syria.)  If  the  natives  wanted 
proof  of  Turkish  complicity,  here  was  one  not  unimportant 
fact.  When  nearly  all  the  European  Powers  sent  presents 
and  decorations  to  Abdel  Kader,  except  England,  there  were 
not  wanting  people  among  the  natives,  who  pointed  to  the 
fact  as  proof  of  the  strong  alliance  between  the  Turkish  and 
English  Governments.  The  omission  was  assuredly  a piece 
of  egregious  stupidity. 

(75.)  “ The  heat  is  very  great  now.  and  I fear,  unless  the 
Christians  soon  be  removed,  they  will  have  to  leave  their 
bones  here,  for  some  frightful  pestilence  cannot  but  break  out 
soon.  There  arc  12,000  in  the  castle,  exposed  to  heat,  and 
scarcely  fed.  I went  to  see  them,  and  passed  through  them, 
but  with  tremendous  difficulty.  I was  nearly  tom  to  pieces.’  — 
Mr.  Graham  to  Consul-General  Moore. 

(70.)  “ Of  the  men  who  were  in  the  houses,  or  in  the  Christian 
quarter,  some  fled  to  the  churches,  to  the  Austrian  consulate. 
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or  to  the  houses  of  their  richer  neighbours,  but  none  of  these 
places  afforded  safety.  Many  hid  in  closets,  necessaries,  or 
cellars,  or  on  the  roofs  of  the  house,  and  they  were  almost  all 
discovered,  and  most  of  them  murdered.  A number  of  them 
went  down  into  wells,  &c.” — Syrian  Correspondence. 

(77.)  “ The  better  armed,  the  more  respectable,  and  the 

more  bold  and  violent  of  the  murderers,  generally  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  more  valuable  articles  in  the  house, 
and  then  left  it  for  another.  But  they  were  followed  by  suc- 
cessive parties  of  the  lower  rabble,  the  unarmed,  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  women,  and  even  children,  and  they  stripped  the 
house  of  all  that  remained.  Not  only  the  contents  of  the 
house,  but  doors,  windows,  window- shutters,  and  the  panel- 
ling of  the  walls,  were  carried  off.  Even  firewood,  charcoal, 
the  marble  of  the  floors,  and  the  timber  of  the  roofs,  were  in 
many  cases  taken  away.  Besides  what  men,  women,  and 
children  carried  away,  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
were  employed  to  remove  plunder.” — Syrian  Correspondence. 

When  in  Damascus,  some  months  after  the  event,  I met 
with  an  English  gentleman  who  was  in  the  city  during  the 
massacre,  and,  from  a hole  in  the  wall  of  his  hiding-place,  he 
saw  Turkish  officers  and  soldiers  in  uniform  assisting  in  the 
work  of  plunder. 

(78.)  I have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  consul  words  taken 
from  the  Saturday  Review. 

(79.)  “ The  pashas  of  Damascus  ruled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Palestine,  and  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  ; they 
had  also  a nominal  authority  over  the  warlike  tribes  of 
Lebanon.  A single  instance  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  they  executed  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  the 
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Sultan.  Mohammed  Pasha  had  nominated  a local  chief  to 
the  government  of  the  southern  division  of  the  Lebanon : a 
more  powerful  rival  met  him  while  on  his  way  to  take  charge 
of  his  district,  routed  his  guards,  and  cut  off  his  head ! 
Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  he  wrote  to  inform  the 
pasha  of  what  had  occurred.  “It  is  of  no  consequence,'’  was 
the  reply ; “ give  me  a hundred  purses,  and  name  what 
governor  you  please!” — Porter’s  Five  Tears  in  Damascus. 

(80.)  The  forests  of  Turkey,  which  are,  we  believe,  almost 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Government,  produce  660,972 
piastres,  or  no  more  than  5,0001  per  annum. 

In  Greece,  which  is  in  extent  scarcely  one-fifth  of  European 
Turkey,  and  which,  though  some  parts  of  it  produce  timber  of 
considerable  value,  is  renowned  in  about  an  equal  degree  for 
the  sterility  of  its  soil  and  the  inefficiency  of  its  adminis- 
tration, the  forests  are  estimated  to  yield  annually  to  the 
Government  270,000  francs,  or  10.800/. 

(81.)  I speak  from  my  own  experience — such  scenes  hap- 
pened in  the  palace  of  the  Greek  patriarch  when  I lived  at 
Constantinople. 

(82.)  “ The  Russian  consulate,  in  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
quarter,  was  one  of  the  first  houses  attacked,  plundered,  and 
set  on  fire.  His  dragoman  was  killed.  Two  of  his  servants 
escaped  by  hiding  in  a cellar,  where,  though  the  house  was 
burned  over  them,  they  remained  four  days  without  food  or 
drink.  Among  the  houses  first  broken  into  were  those  of 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  vice-consuls,  the  United  States  vice- 
consul,  and  Mr.  Frazer,  an  American  missionary.  The  first 
of  these  had  escaped  with  his  family  before  the  house  was 
attacked.  Mr.  Frazer  and  his  family  had  gone  from  the  city 
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before  the  outbreak.  The  American  vice-consul  was  very 
severely  wounded,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  The 
houses  of  the  richer  Christians  were  nearly  all  assaulted,  the 
mob  being  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  rich  plunder.  Then 
the  houses  adjoining  them  were  attacked,  and  so  the  plunder- 
ing, murder,  conflagration,  and  ruin  spread  more  and  more. 
The  Greek  church  and  patriarchate  afforded  plunder  of  great 
value  in  church  ornament  and  plate,  the  rich  dresses  of  the 
clergy,  the  patriarch’s  plate,  and  the  money  in  the  treasury.  ’ 
— Syrian  Correspondence. 

(83  .)  “ A mob  of  Moslems  from  Saleliiyeh  brought,  it  is  said, 
by  Sheikh  Abdullah-el-Haleby,  under  pretence  of  putting  out 
the  fire,  commenced  a new  and  very  horrid  work,  in  which 
others  soon  joined  them.  They  went  round  the  different 
quarters  in  which  Christians  had  taken  refuge,  demanded  that 
they  should  be  given  up,  and  either  killed  them  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  the  street,  and  dragged  their  bodies  to  the 
Christian  quarter,  or  first  conducted  them  alive  to  the  ruins, 
and  killed  them  there.  The  number  massacred  in  this  brutal 
and  shocking  way,  after  their  property  and  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  after  that  they  had  hoped  that  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  past,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
exactness,  unless  the  Government  were  to  institute  a bond 
fide  and  rigid  investigation  in  the  districts  of  the  city  which 
were  the  scenes  of  these  horrible  murders.” — Syrian  Corre- 
spondence. 

“ It  is  true  that  some  persons  among  the  Moslems  took  from 
the  Christian  quarter  a few  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
conveyed  them  to  their  houses ; and  they  also  took  some 
persons  to  their  houses  from  the  castle,  asking  the  privilege 
of  taking  them,  as  though  they  had  merciful  intentions  to- 
wards them  ; but,  alas,  for  these  poor  people  ! what  harm 
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and  torture  they  inflicted  upon  them  in  their  houses,  in  order 
to  make  them  disclose  the  places  where  they  had  concealed 
their  property,  and  how  many  acts  of  wicked  violence  were 
inflicted  upon  them  ! and  on  the  morrow  they  would  return  a 
part  of  them  to  the  castle,  and  kill  a part,  while  others  were 
compelled  to  become  Moslems.”  — Syrian  Correspondence  : 
Letter  of  a Moslem.  Turk. 

(84.)  “ How  deeply  rooted  is  the  rancour  which  ha3  now 
burst  forth  among  the  Moslem  population,  was  painfully  shown 
at  Damascus  last  week,  in  the  attempt  to  poison  the  wretched 
pittance  of  bread  issued  to  the  refugees  in  the  castle,  and  to 
which  seven  or  eight  fell  victims  before  the  diabolical  plot  was 
discovered.”- — Major  Fbaser,  in  Syrian  Correspondence. 

I have  assumed  throughout  my  story  that  the  government 
at  Constantinople  prepared  the  massacres  of  Syria.  Such  a 
horrible  accusation  requires  strong  proofs,  as  governments 
in  Europe  are  presumed  to  be  composed  of  humane  and 
enlightened  individuals,  altogether  incapable  of  deliberate 
wrong.  I have,  however,  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  the 
bloodshed  and  rapine  which  devastated  Syria  in  1860  were 
the  direct  result  of  Constantinopolitan  plots. 

First.  I believe  so  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  kind 
of  men  who  rise  to  power  in  Turkey.  As  Admiral  Slade 
observes — “ The  possessor  of  greatness  in  the  East,  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  rises  from  nothing.  Why '?  Because 
crime  or  vice  is  there  the  high,  the  only  road  to  power : conse- 
quently men  who  arc  in  easy  circumstances  will  not,  unless 
goaded  by  unusual  ambition,  enter  it ; they  shudder  at  its  first 
steps,  and  having  the  comforts  of  life,  with  peace  of  mind,  care 
not  for  the  baubles  of  life  as  the  price  of  it.”  The  personal 
character  of  many  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
and  the  steps  by  which  they  attained  their  eminence,  are  too 
loathsome  to  mention ; suffice  it  to  say  that  no  plot  or  con- 
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spiracy  can  be  too  bad  to  be  conceived  or  earned  out  by  such 
wretches  and  their  myrmidons. 

Had  the  civil  war  broken  out  in  spite  of  the  government,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  in  those  districts  where  the  Turkish 
troops  were  quartered  the  flames  would  have  been  quelled,  or 
that  some  attempt  at  repression  would  have  been  observed. 
What  says  Colonel  Fraser,  who  was  one  of  H.M.’s  Com- 
missioners, on  this  point  ? — 

“ It  is,  however,  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  only  points  at 
which  serious  massacres  occurred,  were  precisely  and  exclu- 
sively the  points  at  which  there  were  Turkish  garrisons. 
Witness  the  tragedies  of  Hasbeya,  Raslieya,  Deir-el-Kamar, 
Sidon,  Zalile,  Damascus,  the  principal  garrisons  of  this  part 
of  Syria.  Near  Beyrout  itself,  the  villages  of  Babdal  and 
Hadad  were  burned  within  300  yards  of  the  pasha’s  camp, 
and  before  his  eyes,  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  save 
them ; the  only  movement  made  being  on  the  part  of  the 
Bashi  Ba/ooks,  who  rushed  forth  to  plunder  the  Christians.’’ 

Lord  Dufferin,  in  his  character  of  British  Commissioner, 
and  therefore  bound  by  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  to 
support  the  Turks,  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  proofs  of 
their  complicity  in  the  hellish  plot;  he  thinks,  however,  that 
all  that  the  Sultan’s  advisers  intended  wras  a mild  blood- 
letting, but  that  the  clumsy  phlebotomists  opened  a big  arteiy 
instead  of  a vein.  He  says : — 

“ In  proportion  as  foreign  influences  exalted  the  arrogance 
and  fanaticism  of  the  Christians,  their  independence  became 
more  insufferable  to  the  Turks,  and  a determination  was 
arrived  at  to  inflict  on  them,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Druses,  a severer  chastisement  than  they  had  yet  received. 
What  occurred  at  Hasbeya,  Raslieya,  and  Deir  el  Kumar 
was  an  exaggeration  of  the  plan.  Khoorshid  Pasha  and  his 
accomplices  were  incapable  of  carrying  so  subtle  a policy  into 
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execution;  the  play  was  overacted,  and  an  esclandre  took 
place.” 

Lord  Dufferin  does  not  give  any  reasons  for  this  idea  of 
his  that  the  play  was  overacted.  Had  such  been  the  case,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  Abd-el-Kader,  who  saved  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  Christians  of  Damascus,  would  have  been  eagerly 
thanked  and  rewarded  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  having 
modified  somewhat  the  horrors  of  that  massacre,  instead  of 
which  Lord  Dufferin  tells  us  of  the  “ sinister  alacrity  ” of  the 
Government  in  depriving  the  followers  of  Abd-el-Kader  of 
their  arms,  and  of  the  “ disfavour  and  neglect  displayed  by 
the  authorities  to  those  citizens  who  assisted  the  Christians 
during  the  massacre."  Surely  this  disposition  of  the  Turks 
does  not  look  like  an  overacting  of  the  play. 

One  would  have  supposed,  too,  that  any  civilized  Govern- 
ment would  have  disowned  and  punished  the  perpetrators  of 
these  foul  deeds;  nevertheless,  Fuad  Pasha,  the  Sultan's 
vicegerent,  made  an  attempt  to  keep  Khurshid  Pasha,  of 
Beyrout,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  in  office,  which  drew  forth  a 
manly  rebuke  from  Admiral  Martin. 

Fuad  Pasha,  too,  cleverly  contrived  to  allow  the  Druses  to 
escape  by  an  adroit  semblance  of  co-operation  with  the  French, 
who  were  hemming  them  into  a certain  district. 

Lastly  at  this  present  hour  Khurshid  and  Tahir  Pasha  are 
living  lives  of  luxury,  and  possess  even  political  power  and 
influence,  after  having  presided  over  massacres  which  have 
had  no  parallel  out  of  China  in  this  century,  unless  it  be  the 
massacre  of  Scio  or  some  of  the  butcheries  of  the  Greeks, 
during  the  war  of  independence. 

It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  scores  of  mur- 
derers were  hanged  and  shot  by  Fuad  Pasha  in  Damascus. 
Granted  that  many  of  the  mob  might  be  sacrificed  to  appease 
offended  Europe.  But  Ahmet  Pasha,  too,  was  shot  Was 
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he  ? I never  yet  heard  of  any  reputable  witness  who  saw  that 
execution. 

In  conclusion,  I would  notice  a clever  Turkish  trick  con- 
trived for  bringing  odiuxn  on  the  Christians,  and  which  was 
rewarded  by  success. 

Fuad  Pasha  called  on  the  Christian  bishops  to  give  him  a 
list  of  the  “ most  barbarous  ” of  the  Druses.  The  bishops 
named  deputies  who  presented  Fuad  Pasha  with  a list  con- 
taining the  names  of  4,600  Druses  and  360  Mahometans  and 
Metualis,  all  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre. 

I prefer  to  quote  the  words  of  Colonel  Churchill  on  the 
result.  “ An  insinuation  was  immediately  mooted  and  spread 
abroad,  that  the  Christian  deputies  had  asked  for  the  heads 
of  4,600  Druses ! one  actively  countenanced  by,  if  not  indeed 
emanating  from,  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  were  of  course 
only  too  glad  to  see  the  character  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
placed  in  such  a light  as  would  bring  upon  them  the  odium, 
instead  of  enlisting  in  their  behalf  the  commiseration,  of 
Europe.  A more  crafty,  a moro  malicious,  and,  shame  be  it 
said,  a more  successful  stroke  of  policy  than  this,  perhaps, 
was  never  achieved.  For  absolutely  from  this  very  period 
and  as  a consequence  of  this  accusation,  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  and  deputies  were  alike  confounded,  the  current 
of  public  opinion,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
England,  was  completely  turned,  and  English  statesmen  and 
legislators,  and  English  journals  and  philanthropists,  vied 
with  each  other  in  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  unfortunate 
Christians.” 

The  different  dignitaries  and  officials  of  the  Turkish  empire 
mentioned  in  this  book  are  imaginary  personages.  I was  not 
in  the  country  during  the  years  in  which  the  scene  of  the  novel 
is  laid,  and  so  do  not  know  who  held  the  posts  of  Crand  Vizier, 
Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  War,  Home  Secretary,  &c.  &c. 
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I have  refrained  from  pointing  at  any  particular  individuals 
amongst  the  governing  class  of  Turkey,  and  disclaim  person- 
alities, except  in  the  instance  of  convicted  criminals,  such  as 
Tahir  and  Khurshid  Pashas. 

The  reader  may  find  here  and  there  a Persian  or  Arabic 
expression  in  the  mouth  of  a Turk.  This  occasionally  occurs 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  communication  between  the 
natives  of  those  countries. 

The  Turkish  words  are  spelt  as  pronounced,  and  some  of 
them  are  provincial  rather  than  Constantinopolitan. 
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